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DITORIAL 


As We See It: 


The Year Ahead 


Three factors seem to dominate most of the 
any current discussions of the business outlook: 
he rate of actual rearmament expenditures, the 
attitude of the rank and file of consumers, and 
the volume of capital outlays, particularly dur- 
ing the second half of 1952. A number of other 
considerations are likely at one time or another 
to enter these exchanges’ of view, but for the 
most part they are either of secondary impor- 
tance or else gain their significance from the 
effect they are likely to have upon the three 
major factors listed. 


Most analysts assume, as this one will, that 
the cold war will neither come to an end nor 
uffer a change’ into a hot war during the pe- 
riod under review. Outbreak of “total war” 
would, of course, completely change the outlines 
of things to come. Disappearance of any threat 
to peace and freedom would presumably reflect 
itself mainly in the rate of rearmament outlays, 
but would probably also have considerable in- 
fluence upon consumer behavior, as well as in 
ome other directions. Such good fortune as an 
end to the cold war in any such way as this 
seems at the moment, however, to be so unlikely 
pf attainment, that the net effect upon business 
during the year we have just entered may well 
be left to those fond of hypothetical questions. 


The rate at which we proceed during this year 
of our Lord, 1952, to lay out money on rearma- 
ment appears at this moment to be a question 
of how fast and how efficiently the authorities 
can get going. The Director of Mobilization, and 
also apparently the President, are suggesting 


Continued on page 71 





DEALERS 


In the SECOND 
and 


Will It Be Inflation 
Or Deflation in 1952? 


By MALCOLM P. McNAIR* 
Lincoln Filene Professor of Retailing 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration 


Picturing the economic scene in 1952, Prof. McNair sees 
U. S. rapidly becoming a “have not” nation with respect 
to critical raw materials, and notwithstanding augmented 
industrial output, there is increasing lag in production of 
defense weapons. Says problem is to keep our industrial 
and financial health. Forecasts possible inflationary gap 
of $12 billion, but, for time being, nation is precariously 
balanced between inflation and deflation. Urges speed-up 
of arms production and aid to Europe, and looks for price 
mark-downs leading to improvement in retail business. 


Any business discussion today must begin with the 
premise that we are engaged in a vital struggle for sur- 
vival. Whether there is actual shooting, whether there 
are negotiations, whether there is a truce, or a semblance 

of a-truce, or a disarmament con- 

ference, matters little. The basic fact 
is that we are at war and shall prob- 
ably continue to be at war for a long 
time to-come. It is'a war of many 
dimensions, of which open enemy at- 
‘ tack is only one. Equally dangerous 
—though the dangers are not so 
readily recognized—are the economic 
dimension, the intellectual dimen- 
sion, the moral dimension, and the 
psychological dimension. The recog- 
nition that this is a vital struggle for 
survival must be the background of 
any business discussion today, no 
matter whether the theme be retail 
distribution production, finance, la- 
bor, or any other aspect of business 
management. I emphasize this back- 
ground fact because it seems to me important for busi- 
nessmen to school themselves to look through the often- 


Continued on page 31 





Prof. M. P. McNair 





*An address by Mr. McNair before the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, New York City, January 7, 1952. 


SECTION of today’s ANNUAL REVIEW ISSUE we show monthly high 
low prices of every stock and bond issue in which dealings 


occurred on the New York Stock Exchange during 1951. 









U. S. Government, 
State and Municipal 
Securities 


TELEPHONE: HAnover 2-3700 


CHEMICAL 


R. H. Johnson & Co. 


Established 1927 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


In 2 Sections — Section 1} 


Price $1.50 a Copy 


Business and Finance Speaks 
After Turn of the Year 


Continuing our custom of former years, the CHRON- 
ICLE features in today’s ANNUAL REVIEW AND OUT- 
LOOK ISSUE the individual opinions of government 
officials and of the country’s leading industrialists, bank- 
ers and financiers as to the probable trend of business 
in the current year. These forecasts, written especially 
for the CHRONICLE, provide the reader with up-to- 
the-minute official views as to the indicated course of 
business in all industries. The statements begin herewith: 


HON. JOHN W. SNYDER 
Secretary of the Treasury 


In the year just past, this nation has taken 1 long 
and firm stride toward building up the defenses of the 
free world against Communist: aggression. We have 
developed production lines for an increasing volume 
of today’s complicated military ma- 
chines. and.defense equipment. At 
the: same time, in a record $25 bil- 
lion plant expansion in 1951, we 
have further increased our capacity 
for producing many basic industrial 
materials, making our industrial 
strength today far greater than in 
World War II. 

This improvement is highlighted 
by large increases in our most im- 
portant basic industries. The present 
monthly output of the steel indus- 
try is 16%—more than 2,000,000 tons 
a month—above that of the highest 
month of World War II; and steel 
ingot production recently has been 
running 4% higher than a year ago. 

Electric power production has 
shown a very large expansion. The weekly rate has 
increased by one-eighth in the past year alone, and the 
output recently has been more than 60% above the 
record week’s production of the past war. Crude 
petroleum output has increased by 7% in the last 12 
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TRADING MARKETS IN 
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Year End Price Booklet 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 


participate and give their reasons 


for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


GLENN E. ANDERSON 
Executive Vice-President, 
Kirchofer & Arnold Associates, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


American Enka Corporation 


There are certain fundamental 
considerations that enter into the 
selection of any individual secu- 
rity although their relative im- 
portance 
varies with 
the individual 
and his needs. 
It is essential 
that the com- 
pany be cap- 
ably managed 
and adequate- 
ly capitalized. 
The industry 
in which it 
operates 
should have a 
favorable out- 
look and the 
company 
should occupy 
a position of some importance in 
its field. To most investors the 
question of dividends is another 
very important consideration. 

The security I have selected is 
the common stock of the American 
Enka Corporation, one of the 
major domestic producers of 
rayon. The company began oper- 
ation in 1929 with an estimated 
annual capacity of 6,600,000 
pounds of viscose rayon yarn. Its 
production facilities have been 
steadily expanded and today it 
has an estimated annual capacity 
of approximately 92,000,000 
pounds. It produces yarn for use 
in both the textile and tire in- 
dustries, although the latter ac- 
counts for more than half of its 
sales. The original plant is located 
at Enka, North Carolina, on the 
outskirts of Asheville, but a 
new plant was built at Lowland, 
Tennessee, in 1948 at a cost of 
$26,000,000. 

In recent years some individual 
investors have placed unwarranted 
emphasis on current dividend 
payments in their selections of 
securities only to find that other 
securities with lower yields have 
afforded greater growth in both 
dividends and market values. To 
some extent, I believe current 
dividends have been overem- 
phasized as a factor in determin- 
ing the desirability of a security 
and too little emphasis has been 
placed upon earnings and future 
dividends.-Many securities, which 
are among the most attractive 
from a long range viewpoint, have 
a limited public following because 
of a conservative dividend policy. 
I think American Enka is in this 
category. 

American Enka has expanded 
at a more rapid rate than the in- 
dustry as a whole and this has 
been accomplished without addi- 
tional capital contributions. Gross 
plant investment increased from 
$28,868,000 at the end of 1946 to 
$61,407,000 at the end of 1950 and 
yet during this period no pre- 
ferred or common stock was is- 
sued. The company did borrow 
$8,000,000 from banks in 1948 but 
this was reduced to $3,125,000 by 
the end of 1950. It is one of the 
larger rayon companies whose 
capital securities consist only of 
common stock. ‘ 


G. E. Anderson 


At the end of 1950 current as- 
sets totaled $18,575,972, including 
$8,773,322 cash, as compared with 
current liabilities of $4,396,216, to 
produce working capital of $14, 
179,756. 


In November, 1951. the common 
stock was split 3 for 1 and is now 





outstanding in the amount of 
1,117,650 shares. The present mar- 
ket is about $44 per share. Divi- 
dends have been paid each year 
since 1934 and on an adjusted basis 
were $1.17 from 1942 through 
1949, $1.67 in 1950 and $1.80 in 
1951. Earnings per share, also 
adjusted for the split, were $5.42 
in 1947, $7.18 in 1949, $5.34 in 
1950 and $3.69 for the first 36 
weeks of 1951. 


Earnings during the 1948-1950 
period are not necessarily indica- 
tive of the company’s earning ca- 
pacity. In 1948, the Lowland plant 
was in operation for only part of 
the year; 1949 was not a good 
year for the industry and opera- 
tions were affeeted by a strike at 
the Lowland’s plant in 1950. 
American Enka is an important 
producer of tire yarn for which, 
I understand, the demand exceeds 
the present productive capacity of 
the industry. It is one of the 
lowest cost producers in the in- 
dustry and its products are con- 
sidered to be of high quality. 
From its present facilities it prob- 
ably has an earnings potential of 
approximately $10 per share with 
reasonably favorable conditions. 

In comparing American Enka 
with other major producers of 
rayon such as American Viscose, 
allowance must be made for the 
fact that none of Enka’s facilities 
is older than 22 years and ap- 
proximately 50% of its plant is 
less than five years old. Its fa- 
cilities are, therefore, more up to 
date and net earnings as shown 
reflect much higher charges for 
depreciation. 


Stockholder relationship in 
American Enka has_ improved 
considerably during the past two 
years with the adoption of a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend schedule. 
initiation of policy of issuing in- 
terim reports and the stock spilt 
in November of last year. 


I consider American Enka the 
best quality issue in the rayon 
industry and believe it provides 
an attractive situation for long- 
term growth with reasonable ex- 
pectations for increased dividends. 


ROBERT KING, JR. 
Vice-President, First Securities Corp. 
Durham, N.C. 


Potash Company of America 


One of the most popular meas- 
ures of a man’s success is his in- 
come. The amount, perhaps, is 
not as important as the trend it is 
following. As 
a matter of 
fact, in recent 
years a rising 
Phase has 
been almost a 
necessity. 

In judging 
the worth ot! 
a stock, rising 
income is also 
one oft the 
sought - after 
traits. Usu- 
ally, a_ rising 
trend in the 
net income of 
the property 
Satisfies this requirement, even 
though this improvement may be 
translated very gradually into the 
dividend income of the stock- 
holder. Potash Company of 
America goes far beyond the 
usual standard, however in that 
it has inereased dividend pay- 
ments in every one of the past 
15 years, except one! Dividend 
payments were commenced in 
1937, the year after the first full 
year of production, and have es- 


Robert King, Jr. 
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Their Selections 





American Enka Corp.—Glenn E. 
Anderson, Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident. Kirchofer & Arnold As- 
sociates. Raleigh. N. C. (P. 2) 

Potash Company of America — 
Robert King, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent. First Securities Corp., 
Durham, N. C. (Page 2) 
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tablished the following record in 

the meantime: 


1937 __- $0.05 
1938 ___ "0.07% 
1939 _ | 0.20 
1940 - 0.371% 
ae 0.621% 
1942 __ Te oe 0.75 
1943 _ 1.00 
1944 ___ eS 1.00 
1945 1.20 
1946 1.60 
1947 1.75 
1948 1.85 
1949 - | 1.90 
1950 _- 2.00 
1951 _. 2.15 


This tabulation is adjusted for 
100% stock dividends in 1939 and 
1945 and we feel that it demon- 
strates a most unusual success 
story. 

Incorporated in 1931, this or- 
ganization was set up by Boettcher 
and Company of Denver, one of 
the larger Western investment 
banking firms, in which we un- 
derstand that control still re- 
sides. This has resulted in a 
strong, conservative, stockholder- 
minded management thiough the 
intervening years. 

Few remember it at this time, 
but World War | came very nea: 
being lost by the Allies due to the 
lack of potash in the United 
States. We were wholly an im- 
porter of this essential fertilizer 
ingredient and a German cartel 
controlled the only sources of s_p- 
ply in the whole world. The Fed- 
eral Government, therefore, be- 
came vitally interested in uncov- 
ering a domestic source of supply. 
This was not located until the late 
19.0s wnen tremendous deposits 
were discovered near Carlsbad, 
N. Mex. Although Potasn Co. of 
America is not the oldest organ- 
ization in this country, il is today 
the largest producer in the world, 
accounting for about 35% of the 
national output. For several yea’s 
now each fiscal year’s output has 
been sold out prior to the com- 
mencement of that year. This has 
occurred despite a 37% expansion 
of plant capacity. Operations are 
very highly mechanized and labor 
disturbances have been relatively 
rare. 

Although 90% of the potash 
consumed in this country gocs into 
fertilizer, other industiies using 
the element include such varied 
fields as baking, soap, inetal, 
printing, matches, chemicals and 
glass. Last year, to take advan- 
tage of the sustained demand for 
hydrochloric acid and potassiuin 
sulphate in the oil fields. the 
company built a $1,000,000 plant 
at Dumas, Texas, to turn out these 
chemicals. This diversification as 
well as the plant expansion of 
previous years was financed en- 
tirely out of the company’s own 
iunds, vet at June 30, 1951, cur- 
rent assets of $8.2 lillion (in- 
cluding cash and governments of 
$6.1 million) covered current li- 
abilities of $1.1 million well over 
seven times. There never has 
been any capitalization other than 
commen and convertible preferred 
stock and we foresee continued 
progress for the equity owners 
with respect to sales. earnings and 
dividends. 

The company occupies a rela- 
tively sheltered excess profits tax 
position due to its depletion allow- 
ance as a mining operation. Pot- 
ash common is traded in the over- 
the-counter market and, at the 
present price of approximately 35. 
a 6.1% yield is afforded by this 
equity, which we like for both re- 
liable income and future growth. 
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Neating the Limit of 
Business Expansion 


By ROBERT P. ULIN* 
Department of Economics, Mc xraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


Economist asserts business faces need for raising unprece- 
dentedly large amounts of money for working capital as well 
as plant and equipment programs. Points to lack of significant 
government aid in this situation, maintaining industry has been 
financing its own expansion. Cites as destructive factors busi- 
ness’ failure to finance through common stock, and dependence 
on abnormally high and vulnerable profit level. Concludes our 
sources of corporate funds are still very unsatisfactory. 


In discussing business financing 
since Korea, I propose to concen- 
trate on certain developments 
which seem to be of primary im- 
portance to 
the financial 
community. 
These are: 

(1) The size 
of the expan- 
sion programs 


which have 
been under- 
taken. Busi- 


ness has never 
before needed 
much ex- 
pansion mon- 
ey in such a 
short time. 
(2) The lack 


$0 





Robert P. Ulin 


of significant 
government aid. On the contrary, 
business has been financing— 





through taxes—a large part ot the 
eovernment’s expenditures as well 
as virtually all the expansion of 
its own facilities. 

(3) The dependence of business 
expansion on an_ extraordinary 
level of corporate profits before 
taxes—a dependence which makes 
expansion plans decidedly vulner- 
able to any drop in this level. 

(4) The failure of business to 
finance any significant part of 
this enormous expansion through 
common stock— 

a failure which raises real ques- 

tions about the ability to continue 

expansion in a more’ normal 
period. 

First let us consider the dimen- 
sions of the financing problem 
which has confronted business in 
this mobilization period. Since the 
outbreak of the Korean War, 

American business has been en- 
gaged in an unprecedented ex- 
pansion of its productive facilities. 

Beginning in the fourth quarter 

of 1950—which was the earliest 

that business firms could get ex- 
pansion programs underway — 
business expenditures on new 
plants and equipment have been 
running at a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of about $25 billion 
per year. And it seems virtually 
certain that this rate of expendi- 
ie tiene aaa maintained during 
oalhggices a of 1952. For the two- 
7 ar period from July 1, 1950. to 
July 1, 1952, business capital ex- 
Penditures will total close to $30 
billion. ; 
This is 


One-third 


an increase of more than 
over the greatest 
amou he : 
‘unt of such expenditures ever 


before y : 

eTOre recorded in a two-vear pe- 

es ” 
"A Paper by Mr. 


the A 


/ Ulin delivered before 
Finance Association Dec. 


_— 


riod. When business was catching 
up on plant and equipment needs 
after World War II, peak expen- 
ditures, which occurred in the 
two years 1948-49, totaled only 
$37.3 billion. 

Even this comparison does not 
fully reflect the magnitude of 
post-Korean expansion. Many de- 
tense-supporting projects will still 
be uncompleted by mid-1952. On 
the basis of estimates prepared by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization 
—and even allowing for consider- 
able trimming of these estimates 
—it appears that investment in 
new plant and equipment for the 
three years from the outbreak of 
the Korean War to July 1, 1953, 
will be not less than $70 billion, 
compared with $53 billion in the 
three years 1947 through 1949. 

Business has never had to 1aise 
such large amounts of money be- 
fore. Not only are the cash re- 
quirements for these plant and 
equipment programs far beyond 
the dirnensions in which company 
treasurers were accustomed to 
think in the past; needs for work- 
ing capital have also increased 
enormously. The volume of busi- 
ness transactions in this country, 
as measured by the gross national 
product, has risen 20% since be- 
fore Korea. And at the peak of 
tne mobilization effort it may be 
up 25% to 30%. This has meant 
higher inventories, higher ac- 
counts receivable, higher balances 
of cash for payrolls and other 
working purposes—problems with 
which you are all tamiliar. 

How is business financing these 
record programs? In particular, 
how is business financing the 
plant and equipment expenditures 
which—because of their sheer 
size, and also because they re- 
quire permanent, not temporary, 
additions to capital—represent the 
principal and unusual burden of 
the present mobilization period? 

Let me begin by dispelling the 


notion that the government has 
had much to do with it. Govern- 
ment aids for plant expansion 
have been available. But they 
have not been extensively util- 
ized. In sharp contrast to World 


War II, this is proponderantly a 
privately financed expansion of 
industrial facilities. 

In the peak years of war facili- 
ties construction, 1942-43, the 
Federal Government financed 
roughly twice the amount of such 
facilities financed by private in- 


dustry—about $20 billion, com- 
pared with about $10 billion of 
private expenditures. The total 


industrial facili- 
war years was 


expenditure on 
ties for the four 
Continued on page 41 
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Ace and King of Canadian Oils 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 


Author of “Expanding Your Income” 


Topical treatment of two attractive petroleum enterprises that 
run the entire gamut from drill to distribution. 


The most romantic area in in- 
vestment geography last year was 
beyond question Western Canada; 
and it will continue to dazzle us 
in 1952. Loca- 
tion of profit- 
laden oily 
oozes in Al- 
berta back in 
1947 built up 
a furor of ex- 
ploration and 
drilling remi- 
niscent of ear- 
lier days in 
Texas and Ok- 
lahoma. About 





$17 million a 
month was 
laid on the 


Ira U. Cobleigh 


line by a total 
of around 190 
companies for search, operating 
rigs, and hopeful acquisition of 
land and lease in 1951. While 
there was much wooly wild cat- 
ting, there was a lot of oil brought 
to light of day—48 million bar- 
rels; roughly, 20% above 1950. 
In this black sea of liquid pay 
lirt, Alberta led all the provinces 
by a wide margin, but at the year 
end, a three-company parlay, in- 
cluding Socony Vacuum, Woodley 
Petroleum, and Southern Pro- 
duction came up with a plushy 
2roducer (a few hundred barrels 
per day) in nearby southern 
Saskatchewan—and they only had 
to delve about half a mile below 
the earth’s surface to reach it! 
Sort of like finding pearls in res- 
taurant oysters, instead of diving 
for them! 


But I must get on. Today I 
want to outline a method of in- 
vesting in Canadian oil which 
does not so heavily depend on the 
fortunate perforation by rotary 
drills, of the right hunk of dirt 
and at the right level, before 
money Or lease, or both, run out. 
The profitability of the oil busi- 
ness does not all come from suc- 
cessful drilling. Great American 
companies like Texas, Esso, 
Standard of California, etc., man- 
age to glean fabulous earnings 
annually by being integrated. In 
‘ther words, in addition to im- 
vortantly providing their own 
rude supplies (and I don’t mean 
wimitive) they refine, transport 
nd market, petroleum products. 
f you’ve invested in such com- 
anies in the past decade, two 
hings should impress you: (1) 
ou’ve made money, and (2) com- 
parable Canadian companies to- 


day offer similiar opportunities. 


Thus while many brokerage 
houses from here to Calgary are 
yakking it up about the drilling 
outfits, I want you to consider 
two companies with complete oil 
operations, and such records of 
soundness and growth as to make 
their shares a little more accept- 
able commitments, to the ulcer- 
prone, than a few thousand 20 
cent shares of “moose pasture.” 


First, the Canadian Tiffany — 
Imperial Oil Ltd. No baby this, 
incorporated 72 years ago, it is 
today the largest producer of 
crude oil; also the largest refiner 
and seller of petroleum products 
in the Dominion. And it’s no peas- 
ant in the field of transportation, 
as we shall see. A 410 million 
dollar enterprise, it could by no 
means be regarded as an invest- 
ment stepchild, particularly when 
its parent is one of the most dis- 
tinguished corporations in the 
world — Standard Oil of New 
Jersey (which owns about 70% 
of Imperial common). If heritage 
is important in your portfolio, 
then here’s a blue blood! 


In seeking supply of crude, Im- 
perial has been both aggressive 
and successful. When, in 1947, a 
major discovery, the Leduc field 
in Alberta, came in, it was Im- 
perial’s discovery. Ditto Wood- 
bend, and Redwater. It got there 
“fustest with the mostest” and its 
1951 net crude production was 
about 20 million barrels. For the 
future, its net acreage held 
(mostly in Western Canada) for 
exploration and production, is 
over 15 million acres. If another 
significant oil field emerges 
“when it’s Springtime in the 
(Canadian) Rockies,” chances are 
Imperial will bring it in. 

Much stress has been laid above 
on Canadian production. Actually, 
this accounts for only about 45% 
of Imperial’s crude requirements; 
but this percentage is growing. 
Elsewhere Imperial buys about 
20% of its needs from the United 
States, and about 27% from South 
America. It is only logical to sug- 
gest, however, that the more crude 
Imperial can glean from its own 
native Canadian acreage, the 
more favorable will be the earn- 
ings results. 


About refining, Imperial has 
nine refineries, from Nova Scotia 
to the North West Territory, 
which can process crude oil at the 
rate of over 200,000 barrels per 
day. $20 million is earmarked 
this year to expand and modern- 
ize the Edmonton and Sarnia re- 
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fineries, which treat the Alberta 
production; and only this week 
$13 million additional was allo- 
cated to a Vancouver refinery. 

A great original drawback to all 
West Canada oil extraction was 
the remoteness of markets and the 
absence of efficient transportation. 
Well the last has been, and is 
being, corrected. First, Imperial 
owns about 50% of the stock of 
Interprovincial Pipe Line Co.— 
1,126 miles from Edmonton to the 
Great Lakes at Superior, Wiscon- 
sin,—through which can flow 
some 30 million barrels of crude 
per year. Company-owned tank- 
ers, 14 of them, ply on the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence; and 
for deliveries by ocean, nine sea- 
going vessels with a capacity of 
1,112 thousand barrels are navi- 
gating. 

Add to this the two trunk pipe 
lines running from Portland to 
Montreal East, handling 27 mil- 
lion annual barrels, a 188 mile line 
from Sarnia to Toronto, and the 
projected $80 million line from 
Edmonton to Vancouver, and you 
get a good idea of an aggressive 
transportation platoon, with its oil 
fields constantly in motion. 

Forgot to mention that, in the 
busy season, Imperial also uses 
6,000 railway tank cars, 40% of 
them owned. 


As for marketing, Imperial is 
blessed with the privilege of 
hanging out “Esso” signs over the 
service stations for its products 
— owned (857), and owned by 
others (8,609) — all over Canada. 

And how can you share in this 
handsome enterprise? Why by 
buying its common stock, listed 
on the Curb, and elegantly de- 
scribed in a prospectus dated Nov. 
16, 1951 to which I insist you 


refer, prior to any purchase you 
may, in due course, decide upon. 
29,847,277 common shares are now 
outstanding. Paid 65 cents in 1951 
and might do lots better except 
for company tradition of plowing 
back the lion’s share of earnings. 


Per share 1950 earnings, most 
conservatively expressed, were 
$1.21. 


This is, of course, only a sketch; 
but if you seek wonderful man- 
agement, a growing half-continent 
for a territory, an amazing talent 
for bird-dogging oil, and a com- 
plete petroleum enterprise, then 
you may cotton to Imperial. Per- 
haps company conservatism about 
cash dividends might deter you, 
but time, and expanded earnings, 
might correct that. Shares today 
at 38 are thought by many to be 
underpriced. 


Number two of the overall oils 
of Canada is British American 
Oil, with balance sheet assets 
above $150 million and _ 6,900 
owned retail outlets feeding motor 
cars, trucks and oil burners 
throughout the Dominion. 

Refinery capacity is set at 68,- 
500 barrels a day, including the 
new Edmonton plant, and an ex- 
tensive pipe line system permits 
rapid transport of crude inyen- 
tory. 

In the East of Canada, crude 
requirements are met primarily 
by imports from South America 
and the United States but, as was 
the case with Imperial, West Can- 
ada drillings, company operated, 
plus oil bought locally, feed West- 
ern refineries and retailers. 


If British American interests 
your investment pocketbook, you 
are privileged to view either the 
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Industrial output for the nation- 
at-large reacted the past week to 
its near-record level following the 
holiday slowdown of recent 
weeks. Aggregate output con- 
tinued to be moderately higher 
than a year ago and 10% below 
its all-time high point reached 
during World War Il. 

While total unemployment was 
noticeably under a year ago, some 
parts of the country, particularly 
New Hngland and Detroit, re- 
ported considerable numbers of 
jobless. 

In the steel industry, steel pro- 
duction last week rose fractionally 
to 102.1% of capacity and was 
slightly below the all-time high 
set three weeks ago. 

This week in the steel industry 
the steel wage dispute has the 
Administration in its worst po- 
litical jam since Korea, according 
to “The Iron Age,” national metal- 
working weekly, the _ current 
week. At stake is its whole anti- 
inflation program, with its wage 
and price ceilings. The question 
is: Shall steelworkers be denied 
a substantial wage increase which 
would threaten loss of millions of 
votes next November, or will the 
line be held against inflation? 
Decision must come soon from the 
top level. 

Some of the factors, states this 
trade paper, which must be 
weighed in making this crucial 
decision, are that Mr. Wilson is 
dead set against granting the 
steelworkers more than the Wage 
Stabilization Board formula al- 
lows. At best, this would amount 
to about seven cents an hour—a 
figure Mr. Murray regards with 
disdain; Mr. Wilson is equally 
opposed to a round of price in- 
creases. And Economic Stabilizer 
Putnam has gone out of his way 
to stress that the steel companies 
have no assurance of a price in- 
crease to offset higher wages, To 
steel companies that means an 
impasse; Mr. Wilson is ready to 
stake his job on holding the in- 
flation dike. He has said so pri- 
vately in no uncertain terms: 
under the present formula, WSB 
— permit an increase of only 
avout seven cents per hour. But 
an additional 345 cents might be 
called “inequality in wage struc- 
ture.” Then they might stretch 
their conscience and debate an- 
— four-cent raise for “produc- 

vity.” This shows the possibility 
of a 14'5-cent raise for steel- 


——— 


workers. That figure is pretty 
close to Mr. Murray’s agreement 
point—if he can get the union 
shop thrown in. Industry and 
union guesses on the final wage 
settlement run from 14 cents to 
16 cents an hour. If steelworkers 
get anything like 16 cents an hour, 
a steel price rise is sure, this 
trade authority adds. The indus- 
try can prove cumulative cost 
increases amounting to more than 
$4 a ton. Such a wage increase 
would mean that sooner or later 
the industry could show cost in- 
flation of a bare minimum of $10 
a ton. But the hitch is that real- 
ists know the government will 
drag its feet over any steel price 
increase Over $6 or $7 a ton, It 
has done so in the past, leaving 
steelmakers in the lurch. 

The Administration finds itself 
in the most untenable position of 
recent years. If it allows a big 
wage boost it will set off a cannon 
cracker that will blow the formula 
lid clear off and spread the sixth 
round to all other fields. If it 
does that, it must grant a price 
increase, too, and together they 
will feed the inflationary fire. If 
steelworkers get an increase, so 
will white collar workers. 

As mills book second-quarter 
orders, signs of easing on some 
steel products are becoming more 
concrete. Steel people are confi- 
dent they can sell all of second- 
quarter output, but not without 
more effort on certain products, 
concludes “‘The Iron Age.” 

Automotive production last week 
picked up to about 80% above the 
preceding week, but it was stil! 
about’ 39% below the like 1951 
week, according to “Ward’s Auto- 
motive Reports.” 


The reason for the upturn last 
week was a return to a five-day 
operation by most producers, who 
had interrupted their production 
schedules during the past two 
weeks because of the holidays and 
model changeovers. 


Passenger car production is ex- 
pected to rise further this week as 
Ford gets into fuller production 
on its new 1952 models of Ford, 
Mercury and Lincoln cars, and as 
Nash resumes output following a 
two - week changeover period. 
Ford and Nash are the two pro- 
ducers offering the most changes 
in their 1952 models. 


There is a lot of “speculation” 
as w wne saies prospec.s for autcs 
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will be determined primarily by 
a combination of 
spending for defense and private 


Outlook for the 
Stock Market 


By DAVID W. McKNIGHT 


Partner and Director of Research 


C. H. Walker & Co., N. Y. City 
Members, N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Market analyst foresees a possi- 

ble pronounced inflation leading 

to higher stock prices after first 
half of year. 


The business outlook for 1952 
government 


business fixed 
capital pro- 
grams related 
to the defense 
effort. Inas- 
much as both 
of these major 
business de- 
termining 


are in the 
ascendancy, it 
is not likely 
that expected 
deterioration 
in other seg- 
ments of the 
economy, such 
as the rate of 
inventory accumulation and new 
construction, will be sufficient to 
offset their upward pull. 


Thus, the New Year, as com- 
pared with 1951, should witness 
moderate increases in total pro- 
duction, employment and wage 
rates, incomes and probably the 
consumption of non-durable goods. 


As to the stock market, a pos- 
sible decline of indeterminate pro- 
portions some time during the 
first half of the year should be 
followed by a 
improvement as deflationary fac- 
tors give way to a pronounced 
inflation. 1952 will not be an easy 
year to make money in stocks, but 
a careful selection of individual 
issues and a willingness to add to 
holdings on declines should be 
rewarded before the year is out. 


Industries favored by the writer 
for common stock investment in 
1952 include: electric and gas 
utilities; petroleum; nonferrous 
metals; iron and steel; electrical 
equipment, including television; 
synthetic fibres and textiles; re- 
tail trade; chemicals; oil field 
equipment; office equipment and 
the airlines. 


Retired ‘Chronicle’ Man 
Dies Suddenly in Wall 
Street Restaurant 


Frederick W. Westervelt, for 26 
years office manager of the 
“Chronicle” until his retirement 
in April 1949, died after a heart 
attack last Tuesday night. 

Mr. Westervelt, who had been 
in poor health for some time, had 
come from his home in East 
Orange to attend a dinner given 
by the “Chronicle” staff. 

Before coming to the “Chron- 
icle,’ Mr. Westervelt held several 
responsible positions in the school 
book publishing field and some 
years ago was identified with the 
Boy Scouts of America and the 
7ist N. Y. Regiment. He is sur- 
vived by his wife Frances (nee 
de Camp) Westervelt of East 
Orange, N. J.; a daughter, Mrs. 
Armand Derazignon of Detroit, 
Mich., and a son, Frederick W. 
Westervelt Jr. of East Orange, 
who was a Lieutenant Commander 
in the Air Force of the U. S. Navy. 
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Observations .. . 
By A. WILFRED MAY 











SHOULD THE BULLS “LIKE IKE’? 
Stock Market Implications of a Republican Victory 


What, if any, effects on the 


course of stock prices, will result 
from a Republican victory at the 
polls in this year of decision? 


Prospects of 
a Republican 
victory under 
any candidate 
were already 
giving sub- 
stantial sus- 
tenance to po- 
litica ll y- 
minded stock 
market bulls, 
as presaging a 
swing - back 
from New 
Deal-Fair 
Deal social- 
ism and polit- 
ical sabotag- 
ing of the owner of capital, to 
“normalcy” and respect for free 
enterprise. 


Now the public’s interest in this 
intriguing question has been given 
a new sharp fillip by General 
Eisenhower’s quasi-nod to his 
wooers. 


The direction of the Eisenhower 
market dramatization is interest- 
ingly typified in a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the enterprising broker- 
age firm, of Arthur Wiesenberger 
& Co., members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, captioned “Eisen- 
hower as a Market Influence.” 
As the basis for a possible rise to 
500-plus by the Dow-Jones Aver- 
age, it asserts: “A deep underlying 
cause of distrust, fear and timidity 
on the part of the investor lies in 
the feeling that we are drifting, 
perhaps quite unconsciously, to- 
ward a Socialistic State with all 
that may mean in the way of in- 
definite continuance of huge gov- 
ernment expenditures, high taxes, 
controls and the inevitable inter- 
ference with free markets. The 
nomination alone of Eisenhower 
could send to the stock market a 


large volume of idle funds await- 








Be wie 


A. Wilfred May 


ing a favorable occasion, his elec- 
tion even more.” 


Judgment vs. Sentiment 


Let our first comment be a 
reminder that in estimating the 
course of market prices, the 
shrewd speculator or investor fol- 
lows the cardinal rule of divorc- 
ing his judgment from personal 
sentiment or wishful thinking. 

While it is assuredly distasteful 
to this column to regard the end- 
ing of New Deal-Fair Deal So- 
cialism as anything but an un- 
mixed blessing, we may as well 
recognize that our prospective 
good fortune may well entail a 
declin‘ng rather than a rising 
market. 


Threat to “The Expanding 
Economy” 


We must bear in mind, as em- 
phasized in practically every New 
Year analysis and forecast, that the 
full-employment expanding econ- 
omy policies, with their various 
inflationary dollar - depreciating 
ramifications, are leaned on as the 
chief support of the current histor- 
ically high level of business and 
stock prices. To this philosophy 
President Truman again in his 
messages during the past fortnight 
has emphatically shown that he is 
still committed; forcing the con- 
clusion that any change resulting 
from a switch to Republicanism 
would be in the nature of con- 
traction and deflation, and cer- 
tainly not additional expansion 
and inflation. 


While a real continued defla- 
tion is not in the cards under any 
political party in today’s political 
democracies, would not even a 
partial return toward “normalcy” 
perhaps unsettle the market’s in- 
flating prop, while at the same 
time letting stand the other side 
of the medal’s undermining ele- 


Continued on page 90 
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United States Policy and 
Economic Nationalism 


By DR. MICHAEL A. HEILPERIN* 


Economic Adviser, 


Bristol-Myers Co.;: 


Economic Adviser to U. S. Council of Int'l Chamber of Commerce 


Dr. Heilperin maintains First World War broke up an unprece- 
dentedly well-knit world economy, followed by fast-rising pro- 
tectionism and weak undisciplined monetary system. Traces 
great flowering of collectivism and state controls occurring on 
ruins of world trade and gold standard. Urges United States 
now assume leadership against economic nationalism, which 
blocks our aim to unify the Western World. Urges following 
components in this policy: (1) Opening American market far 
more widely to foreign goods; (2) Link any further foreign 
aid to our friends’ ending of trade and payment controls; and 
(3) Establish a separate Department of Foreign Economic Af- 
fairs with cabinet status. 


I 


Economic nationalism can be 
conveniently defined as those na- 
tional policies which tend to ren- 
der economic relations between 
people living 
under differ- 
ent political 
sovereignties 
more difficult 
than are those 
between peo- 
pie who live 
under one and 
tae same sov- 
ereignty. Pol- 
icies of eco- 
romic  inter- 
nationalism, 
by contrast, 
are those 
w iich tend to 
ei‘minate the 
practical im- 
pact of political boundaries upon 
economic relations between people 
living in different countries. Thus. 
for instance, the United States is a 
single economic unit, in spite of 
tie fact that it is composed of a 
number of states. This is so be- 
couse the sovereignty of the states 
oo. economic matters is greatly lim- 
ited, and certain important mat- 
ters, such as money and credit 
iid interstate commerce, are sub- 
sect to a unifying Federal control 
Sniould individual states of the 
Lnion practice policies of eco- 
comic nationalism, then the mon- 
“ary unity of the country would 
break up, trade would cease to 
fiow freely on our continent, and 
ssonomic relations within each 
state would be much freer than 
tcose between states. Since the 
world is not politically unned tne 


Michael A. Heilperin 





"Summary of a lecture delivered by 


©-. Heilperin under the Goldwin Smith 
Foundation, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., January 8, 1952. 





the United States 
ernments maintain control ove 
commercial policies, monetary 
policies and other components of 
economic life. These controls can 


was is, 


gov- 


be administered in a way favorable 


to international economic rela- 
tions or in an opposite manner. 
Fossibilities are manifold but 
their results can only be of two 


kinds: either these policies are so 
designed as to bring countries 


more closely together in economic 
terms or they can deepen the di- 
visions between them. The Free 
Trade policies of the 19th century 
and the Gold Standard belong to 


the former group: the trade re- 
strictions, exchange controls, and 
discriminatory practices of our 
own day belong to the latter. 
Il 
Economic Nationalism and 
Mercantilism in History 
Economic nationalism in one 


form or another goes back to an- 
cient times. Aristotle already 
garded economic 

as one of the basic 
ideal city-state. In the Hellen- 
istic World economic nationalism 
Was a current practice, especially 


re- 
self-sufficiency 
features of an 


in the Egypt of the Ptolemies 
Rome at various times adopted 
similar policies, although not 


at 
the height of its empire building 
successes. In the Middle Ages the 
Feudal System didn't favor 
tralized controls but trade. 


cen- 
on the 
other hand, was a relatively mar- 
ginal phenomenon 
portance 


It grew in im- 


again when great geo- 


graphic discoveries got underway 
and there ensued a period of 
roughly three centures of what is 
known as mercantilism. 

Mercantilism, which developed 


the intricate system of state con- 


The Comm 


trols over foreign trade, was a 
feature of the growth of modern 
states in Western Europe as well 
as an instrument of that growth. 
On the ruins of feudalism there 
developed strong national gov- 
ernments and those governments 
took a hand in directing the 
country’s foreign trade for pur- 
poses of power as much as, and 


possibly more than, those of wel- 
fare 

One of the major preoccupa- 
tions of statesmen and philos- 
ophers in the mercantilist era 
was the country’s balance of pay- 
ments. It was considered desir- 
able for a country to increase its 
holdings of precious metals 
which. while regarded as wealth 


par excellence, were also a help- 
ful ingredient of power in times 
of war. Since a country had to 
export more than it imported in 
order to acquire precious metals 
(in payment for its excess ex- 
ports various policies were 
adoped to promote exports, while 
others curtailed imports. Quan- 
titative import restrictions were 
the rule, as were also export sub- 
sidies. The use of political power 
to monopolize certain lines of 
trade and influence others was 
also a prevalent practice, and col- 
onization played an_ important 
role in the overall picture. The 
last-mentioned aspect of mercan- 
tilism finds no real equivalent in 
our days but the commercial pol- 
icies of that period look very fa- 
miliar to us in the mid-20th cen- 
tury. as does the mercantilist 
belief that the state must control 
internal economic activity with an 
eye to full employment. 

In 1776 there occurred two ma- 
jor revolutions against mercantil- 


ism The British colonists’ in 
North America challenged Brit- 
ish colonialism and_ started a 


course of action which resulted in 


the formation of the United 
States. Back in the British Isles 
the Scottish philosopher, Adam 
Smith, wrote a work entitled An 
Inquiry Into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations 
thus bringing to a culmination a 


growing intellectual reaction 


against mercantilist dogmas. of 


which David Hume had been one 
of the earliest opponents. 
Economic Nationalism in U. 8. 
By ae strange paradox, the 
United States, born from a revolt 
against mercantilism, early 


adopted a philosophy of economic 
nationalism of its own. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was the father of 


Continued on page 57 
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Steps on Pathway to Peace 


By LIEUT. GEN. A. C. WEDEMEYER (WU. S. A. Retired) « 
Vice-President and Director, Avco Manufacturing Corporation 


In setting forth ways to achieve a peace that will preserve our 
heritage of freedom, Gen. Wedemeyer lists: (1) making the 
American Government more responsive to people’s will; (2) 
have our government refute lies of Soviet Union, and firmly 
define its policies; (3) turn in Communist’s psychological 
tactics against them by using the truth; and (4) recast our 
diplomacy and reassess our military responsibilities. 


As intelligent and patriotic 
Americans you must recognize 
that our free society faces per- 
plexities and perils vaster in 

scope and 
more chal- 
lenging than 


ever before. A 
crisis besets 
all western 
civilization — 
a crisis arising 
primarily 
from the fail- 
ure of the 
United Statcs 
to assert real- 
istic and dy- 
namic leader- 
ship. It cannot 
escape you 
that our nres- 
tige and security have diminished 
dangerously since the end of 
World War II when, as Winston 
Churchill phrased it, America 
stood “at the pinnacle of her 
power and fame.” With China 
lost to the Communists you have 
seen the United Nations humiliat- 
ingly stalmated in the Far East: 
you are conscious of frustration 
in the realization of a common 
effort to establish stability in 
western Europe and the Middle 
East. 

We might discuss how Ameri- 
can statesmanship, for the second 
time in aéegeneration forfeited 
the fruits of a world-wide mili- 
tary victory: how the leadership 
of the West, while vanquishing 
Hitlerism, Fascism, and Japanese 
Jingoism, failed to foresee and 
forestall the rise of another 
enemy of mankind: Soviet impe- 
rialism We might trace the 
calamitous blunders, first of ap- 
peasement, then of timid and 
piecemeal containment, that 
vielded the initative to the preda- 
tory masters of the Kremlin. 

We could also discuss the rev- 
elations of corruption in certain 
branches of our Government, with 
the widespread decline in moral 
standards and integrity that they 
connote and dramatize. We could 
examine the evidence that we 
have failed to gear our huge in- 





A.C. Weaemeyc: 


dustrial plant to military com- 
mitments in Korea and Europe. 
We could consider the role of 


Germany in the defense of Europe, 
or the reliability of a free and 
independent Japan in the struggle 
for Asia. 
However, I 
marks 


will 
certain 


limit my re- 
steps which I 
believe our government might ap- 
propriately take on the pathway 
to peace; 


to 


measures calculated to 
make us stronger in meeting the 
most formidable that 


ever peace- 


challenge 
confronted a 
loving people. 

Peace at any 
the 


has 
price—-peace with 
individual liber- 
ties will never satisfy red-blooded 
Americans. All us dread that 
last great abomination an atomic 
war which would lay waste whole 
hemispheres, would 
Civilization for possibly a 
sand As a 
military 

experienced 


sacrifice of 


of 


and retard 
thou- 
years. former profes- 


sional man who 


war's havoc 


has 


at first 





“An address by Gen. Wedemeyer at 
-the Retailers’ Annual Banquet of the 
4ist Annual Convention of The National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, New York 
City, Jan. 10, 1952. 


hand, I abhor the thought 

pouring our best blood into ¢) 
cauldron of a third world wa 
Yet we cannot have—we cannc 


for long endure an armed I 
that endangers our economic 
military security through the at- 
trition of a crushing = arma. 
ment program, through indecisiy, 
wars with Soviet satellites an, 
through inordinate claims for aj 
from abroad. I do not want { 
see America turned permanent! 
into a garrison state. Neither yo, 
nor I want war—nor do we wa; 
peace at the expense of the Amer. 
ican way of life. 

How can we achieve a peac 
that will preserve our heritage 
freedom? 


JC aCe 
al 


“+ 


First Step—Restore Control to 
People! 

The first step, in my judgment 
is to make the American Govern- 
ment more responsive to the wil 
of the people; to restore popula: 
control over the great decisions 
that lead to war or peace. To do 
this requires the widest dissemi- 
nation of information regarding 
proposed policies and _ foreign 
commitments. Where such infor- 
mation must be _ restricted 
military security reasons, it is 
absolutely necessary that the 
members of Congress be kept 
fully informed, so that they may 


advise and act in our behalf. Ws 
must reaffirm the right of the] 
people to be consulted before] 
American lives and fortunes are 
committed to foreign ventures 
I am convinced that had_ th 
American people been able, di- 


rectly or indirectly, to pass judg- 
ments on proposals concerning th 


surrender of important politica 
and economic interests secretly 
contrived at Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam, we might not now bi 
engaged in a costly and incon- 
clusive war in Korea; we might 


not be expending our treasure and 
military strength in wester 
Europe. 
As citizens our timely and In- 
telligent participation in the de- 
cisions of the Government rests 
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° if 
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a 


upon the widest and most rigor-f 


ous public debate. Only recently 
one of the nation’s leaders strongly 
advocated a bi-partisan foreign 
policy. I completely disagree. ! 
insist that policies should not be 
adopted until after the most com- 
prehensive discussion by all 
parties. Politics should end al th: 
water’s edge only after indivi- 
duals, public groups and parties 
have been called upon to justily 
or defend the policies they Pro- 
In this manner the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of con- 
templated actions can be clearly 
exposed and the _ basis laid 10! 
mature decisions. The life blood 
of our constitutional system flows 
through the candid and unintim- 
idated public exchange of inior- 
mation analyses and views 7 
this period of protracted crises 
we the people and representativ™ 
in Congress, must demand 
justification for every step 
centralizes power and exten’ 
controls Washington — '" 
pours out resources both hum® 
and material in stupendous qe ; 
tities all over the world. — 


Continued on page 
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continued from page 4 


Ace and King of Canadian Oils 


mon stock at 21, of which 

~ -98 388 shares are now outstand- 
(after a 2 for 1 split last July) 
“she $20,000,000 issue of 342% 
vertible debentures due 8/1/61 

_ quoted at 116. Common pays 
cents a year at present rate, 
+h net earnings roughly 3 times 

) t. The debentures have an un- 


usual conversion gimmick — till 
8/1/53 (and at favorable 
terms thereafter) each $1,000 bond 
plus $110.40 in cash, can be turned 
in, against which, 60 
British American Oil 
will be delivered. You can have 


less 


shares of 
common 


fun figuring out what these de- 


bentures would be wort if com- 
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integrated dynamic oil industry 
across Canada, then you may find 

‘ment in the ace and king 
in this pack—Imperial and Britisn 
American, It’s not current cash 
dividends, so much as the horizon 


mon sold, for instance, at 30. 
While the foregoing may not be 

as romantic as some of the strictly 

producing companies, a half doz- 


em dry holes can’t break you. ae t the 
Your investment, like time, wil: Of growth, that mark out c 
march on. If you want a longer etctieat 


risk, look back to my “Chronicle” 


article of Dec. 13th “Canadian James H. Nelson Opens 
Prairie Profits the Crude Way”; : . : : H 
but -if you seek a conservative ,. LONGVIEW, Wash——James H. 


: . Nelson has opened offices at 1437 
entry into not only West Canada Commerce Avenue to engage in 
Oil wells, but participation in the the securities business. 
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With Inv. Research 


(Special to THe Financia, CHronicis) 
BOSTON, Mass. — John MT. 
Kelley, Jr. is now associated with 
Investment Research Corporation, 
50 State Street. 


With Daniel F. Rice 


(Special to Tue FInanctaL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill. — James D. 
O’Rourke is now with Daniel F. 


Rice & Company, 141 West Jack- 


son Boulevard. 
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The Bonds of each issue will be secured by a first pledge of annual contributions unconditionally payable pursuant to an Annual Contributions Contract between 

; the Public Housing Administration and the Local Public Agency issuing said Bonds, in the opinion of bond counsel. Said annual contributions will be payable 
7 directly to the fiscal agent of each Local Public Agency in an amount which, together with other funds of the Local Public Agency which are actually available 
a for such purpose, will be sufficient to pay the principal of and interest on the Bonds when due. 
“2 : The United States Housing Act of 1937, as amended, solemnly pledges the faith of the United States to the payment of the annual 
lo contributions by the Public Housing Administration pursuant to the aforesaid Annual Contributions Contracts. 
1- 
sn Legal Investments, in the opinion of counsel to the underwriters, for Savings Banks and Trust Funds in New York and certain other States. 
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7 2% 2% Year All Year All 
y Due Issues Due Issues 
ne fi — Scale A— —— Sete Gen 1953 1.00% 1964 1.50% 
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| ny 8h; 1,843,000 Corsicana, Texas © 1982 @100 @100 2.05 210 

0 6,271,000 Winston-Salem, N. C cas © 1983 @ 100 @ 100 2.05 @ 100 

> . . a 

n- ‘ 630,000 Luling, Texas 1984 @ 9914 2.05 2.10 @100 
ill 5,307,000 Houston, Texas 621,000 Taylor, Texas © 1985 @ 9914 2.05 2.10 2.15 
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0- The Bonds maturing on and after ten years from their dates are redeemable prior to maturity as stated in the Offering Prospectus. 
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ne The Bonds are being offered, subject to award, when, as and if issued and received by us and subject to approval of legality, with respect to each issue, by bond counsel to the issuing Local Public Agency. 
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SENECA OIL COMPANY 


GLASS “‘A”” 


A dividend paying growth 
opportunity in Crude Of 


Information on request 


GENESEE VALLEY 
SECURITIES CO. 


Powers Bidg., Rechester 14, H. Y. 
Telephone LO 3190 Teletype BO 87 











MINERALS CORP. 


Common Stock 


Price 25c Per Share 


Offering Circular on Request 


Successors to Spiess & Co. Inc. 
Member National Association of 
Securities Dealers, Inc. 


37 Wall Street., New York 5, N.Y. 
Telephowe: WHitehall 4-6628 





Degaetano & Spiess | 





BONDS 


Legal for Savings Banks 
and Trust Funds in 
New York 


To Yield 5% 
Security Adjustment Corp. 


TRiangle 5-5055 Established 1935 
16 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York City 


We Buy and Sell All Securities 








Dealers in 


REAL ESTATE 


MORTGAGES — BONDS 
UNLISTED SECURITIES 
— f= 


C. H. TIPTON 


SECURITIES CORP. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone WOrth 2-0510 





Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations and Literature 


lt ia understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





A B C’s of Investment—Brochure on putting your money to 
work in stocks and bonds—McDonald & Company, Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


City of Philadelphia and Philadelphia School District Bonds— 
Semi-annual appraisal as of Dec. 31, 1951—Stroud & Com- 
pany, Incorporated, 123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia 9, 
Pa. Also available is a semi-annual appraisal as of Dec. 31, 
1952 of 523 Equipment Trust Issues. 


Common Stocks for 1952—Tabulation of issues for growth and 


appreciation—Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
New York. 


Dow Jones Industrial Averages Adjusted to Cost-of-Living In- 
dex — Chart — Oppenheimer, Vanden Broeck & Co. 40 
Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 


F. H. A. Insured Mortgages—Market letter—Stern, Lauer & 
Co., 30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Foreign External & Internal Securities — Brochure of 1951 
Year-end Prices—New York Hanseatic Corporation, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


German Internal Securities—Study—Oppenheimer & Co., 25 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Graphic Stecks—1,001 charts complete with dividend records 
for the full year of 1951 showing monthly highs, lows, earn- 
ings, dividends, capitalization and volume on virtually every 
active stock listed on New York Stock and New York Curb 
Exchanges covering 12 full years to Jan. 1, 1952—Single copy 
(spiral bound) $10; yearly (six revised issues), $50; also a 
special offer of three editions of Graphic Stocks 1924 through 
1935 and 1936 through 1947 plus current edition, all for $25 
—F. W. Stephens, 15 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


How to Gain a Better Position in the Capital Market—Book- 
let describing five ways in which a corporation can improve 
its position in the capital market—Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc., 131 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


An Industrialist’s View of the Crossreads of the East—-Booklet 
about activity in manufacturing circles in New Jersey— 
Dept. S, Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 66 Park 
Place, Newark 1, N. J. 


“More Than 2,000 Products Made by Armour and Company 
for Homes, Farms and Industry” — Descriptive illustrated 


booklet—Public Relations Dept. C. F., Armour and Company, 
Chicago 9, Ill. 


Motor Carrier Industry—Detailed illustrated brochure—Shields 
& Company, 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


New Orleans Bank Stocks 1951—Annual compilation—Woolfolk 
& Shober, 839 Gravier Street, New Orleans 12, La. 


New York City Bank Stocks—Year-end comparison and an- 
alysis of 17 issues available Jan. 14—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Nine Reasons to Own Municipal Obligations—Reprint—The 


Ransom-Davidson Company, Inc., Beacon Building, Wichita 
2, Kansas. 
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All of these Shares having been sold, 


this advertisement appears as a 
matter of record only. 


NEW ISSUE 


1,999,000 Shares 
WILLIAM PENN 
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COMMON STOCK 
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Trust Officers and others handling fiduciary funds are invited te 
write us about matters originating in or pertaining to this area. 
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SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
OF ST. PETERSBURG 
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-er-the-Counter Index—Booklet showing an up-to-date com. 

age 8 comenen the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 12'-year period— 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, New York. 

Position and Outlook for Business and Stock Prices—Annual 
appraisal with trial subscription to “Business and Timing 
Service” —$10—Anthony Gaubis & Company, 37 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. - ; - 

ic Utili ommon Stocks—Comparative tabulation—G, A. 

Ss Ge Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Radio-Electronics Industry—Bulletin—Stanley Heller & Co, 
30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Railroad Outlook for 1952—Analysis—Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Railroad Stocks—Bulletin—Francis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Securities Outlook—January issue assessing business prospects 
for 1952 with a selected list of securities—Ask for copy “C” 
—G. H. Walker & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. y,. 


Steck Picture — Over 1,200 different monthly charts — Single 
copies $11; full year’s service (six editions and 318 “se- 
lecteds”), $60—Or write for a sample sheet—Dept. C, M. Cc, 
Horsey & Co., 37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Steck Summary—Bulletin—David A. Noyes & Company, 208 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, IIl. 


Trend of Member Bank Deposits 1940-1951—Brochure on dis- 
tribution of New York City Clearing House Deposits—M. A. 
Schapiro & Co., Inc., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Value Selections for January — Bulletin — Newburger & Co., 
1342 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


What We Do—How We Do It—Folder describing service for 
stockholder relations program—Georgeson & Co., 52 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Air Marshall Corporation—Analysis—Moran & Co., 744 Broad 
Street, Newark 2, N. J. 


Anaconda—Circular—Wm. M. Rosenbaum & Co., 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Axe Houghton Funds—Prospectus on request covering Axe 
Houghton Fund A and B, Republic Investors Fund and In- 
come Foundation Fund—Axe Securities Corporation, 730 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 


Brad Foote Gear Works, Inc.—Bulletin—O. B. Motter & Asso- 
ciates, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N, Y. 

Butler Brothers—Analysis—Dempsey & Company, 135 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts—44th edition of booklet of 
up-to-date financial statistics of the commonwealth, its 
counties, cities, towns and districts—Tyler & Co., Inc., ll 
High Street, Boston 10, Mass. 


Gear Grinding Machine—Write-up—Lerner & Co., 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. Also available are write- 
ups on National Company, Riverside Cement “B,” and Seneca 
Falls Machine. 


L. A. Darling Company—Late information—Moreland & Co., 
Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 


Eagle-Picher—Bulletin—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. Also available are bulletins on Shell Oil, 
Union Carbide & Carbon and Crown Cork & Seal. 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation—Review—Dean 
Witter & Co., 14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Gabriel Co.—Review—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. Also available is a review of Thiokol. 


Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co.—Analysis—Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
15 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also available is a tab- 
ulation of Common Stocks for appreciation. 


Mohawk Business Machines—Analysis—W. C. Doehler Com- 


pany, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Weeltic Western O11 Corp.—Analysis—Cruttenden & Co., 209 
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wath. La Saile Street, Chicago 4, Il. 
Phillips Petroleum Company—Analysis—Bendix, Luitweiler & 
Co., 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Seneca Oil Company—Analysis—Genesee Valley Securities Co., 
Powers Building, Rochester 14, N. Y. 


United Minerals Corp.— Offering circular — Degaetano & 
Spiess, 37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


U. S. Thermo Control—Data—Raymond & Co., 148 State Street, 


Boston 9, Mass. Also available is information on Therme 
King Railway. 
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My understanding is that Presi- 
dent Truman didn’t experience 
any high glee or even chortle over 
the concoction of reorganizing the 
internal reve- 
nue service, 
although he 
likely felt a 
grim per- 
verseness. It 
was at least a 
passing on of 
his troubles to 
members of 
Congress. Now 
let them 
worry along 
with him. 

The only 
possible an- 
swer to the 
corruption in 
which his Administration has been 
caught is, of course, to kick the 
Administration out. There is noth- 
ing Mr. Truman can do; the cor- 
ruption is too deep-rooted and the 
explanation for that is mainly that 
the Government is dealing with 
too many billions and has spread 
itself out over the intimate lives 
of too many people. In a manner 
of speaking, you don’t make a 
killing in the stock market these 
days; you make it by being in on 
the racket which the Government 
has come to be. By being on the 
“inside,” by knowing the right 
people you cut bigger melons than 
you could possibly have cut by 
being on the “inside” of Wall 
Street in the halcyon days of the 
’20s. You can do much better by 
knowing where the Government 
intends to build an atomic bomb 
plant, by being able to help a fel- 
low citizen who is in an income 
tax jam, by being able to arrange 
a ship deal, to represent the Chi- 
nese Nationalist Government or 
some other government seeking 
money here, by getting a .govern- 
ment contract for war geods, or 
an RFC or Federal housing loan, 
in multiple other ways, than the 
favored few who in the ’20s were 
cut in on this stock and that. And 
as the Fair Dealers like to say, 
these ways of making money are 
more diffused. I don’t see why, 
instead of cringing and apologiz- 
ing, they don’t make an issue of 
the fact that they have spread the 
ways of easy and crooked wealth. 


Anyway, Mr. Truman was up 
against an impossible proposition 
when he sought to set up a sepa- 
rate group to ferret out and prose® 
cute corruption wherever they 
found it. He was supposed here 
to take a leaf from Coolidge’s 
book in the matter of the oil 
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By CARLISLE BARGERON 4) 
scandals. There is little or no 
comparison. 


Mr. Coolidge appointed Owen J. 
Roberts and Atlee Pomerene to 
prosecute men who had already 
been named. Both highly respected 
citizens, all they had to do was to 
prepare their cases and take to 
the courts, culprits who had al- 
ready been identified. 


The group which Mr. Truman 
wanted to appoint would have 
been charged with going around 
and finding the dirty business in 
the first instance and then prose- 
cuting. It takes Congressional 
committees to get at the dirty 
business. 


What Mr. Truman in his hapless 
state finally hit upon will serve 
at least to make members of Con- 
gress squirm, Republicans as well 
as Democrats. He proposes in the 
first place, to cut down upon the 
number of internal revenue col- 
lectors by setting up regional in- 
stead of State or even smaller 
jurisdictions and then blanketing 
ae appointees in their jobs for 
life. 

Democratic Senators will squirm 
over this because it would mean 
the loss of jobs by close political 
friends whose appointment as in- 
ternal revenue collectors they 
were responsible for in the first 
place. For the Republicans, they 
expect to come into office next 
year and they are already con- 
fronted with too many Truman 
appointees, or Roosevelt appoint- 
ees who hold office for life. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the judici- 
ary. 
Yet what Truman proposes is 
likely to seem like such a good 
and honest thing that it will catch 
on with the public. This is what 
makes members of both parties 
in Congress grit their teeth and 
mutter epithets against “that man 
in the White House.” 


It is pure demagoguery for sure. 
Putting a man under Civil Service 
does not make him honest, any 
less acquisitive or any less po- 
litically active, 


I suppose it would be sheer 
heresy to say that the Civil Serv- 
ice as it prevails in our Govern- 
ment does anything but promote 
efficiency. It serves as a protec- 
tion for incompetents and for the 
disloyal. Particularly has it thrown 
a protective blanket around the 
type of subordinates that has 
flocked into the Government since 
1932. I do not have in mind the 
Communists at the moment; rather 
those young college graduate “lib- 
erals” whose attitude is that they 
are not to carry out the policies of 
their chief or of the Administra- 
tion, but to have policies and phi- 
losophies of their own and who are 
all the time leaking mischievous 
gossip and half-truths to Wash- 
ington columnists against their 
chiefs with a view to influencing 
affairs. Mr. Truman has been try- 
ing for weeks, and rightfully so, 
to find out how a gossip columnist 
got an exact account of a happen- 
ing at his Cabinet meeting. No 
one of the Cabinet officers is sus- 
pected, though there were those 
in Roosevelt’s Cabinet who leaked 
information to serve their own 
ends, but the Truman Cabinet of- 
ficers did have to discuss this par- 
ticular matter with certain sub- 
ordinates and somewhere down 
the line there was one subordinate 
who didn’t agree with what was 
being done. So to nip it in the bud 
he gave distorted information to 
the gossip columnist. It goes on 
all the time and it has brought 
our Government to the point 
where no departmental head 
knows what is going on under 
him. 


How Will the 
Perform in 


Stock Market 
1952? 


By G. M. LOEB 


General Partner, E. F. Hutton & Co. 
Members, New York Stock Exchange 


Mr. Loeb notes increasing popular belief in equities, with 

psychological influences dominating 1952 stock market. Says, 

however, fundamentally, country will be moving nearer to day 

of reckoning but probabilities suggest it may be staved off 
until 1953. 


The strength and activity of the 
1951 stock market was principally 
drawn from the growing popular 


belief in equities as superior in- 
vestments. 


The country 
was increas- 
ingly “infla- 
tion” con- 
scious. The 
rising cost of 
living, and the 
the decrease 
in spendable 
incomes due 
to higher 
taxes, turned 
more and 
more investors 
to seeking out 
the combina- 
tion of ap- 
parently high- 
er income and seeming profit pos- 
sibilities of stocks. These ideas 
were fostered by the great pub- 
licity drives of the merchandising- 
minded mutual funds, and by the 
publicity efforts of the New York 
Stock Exchange itself and its 
members, 

It was possible to make a very 
good case for the argument that 
common stocks were the investors’ 
answer to everything, if statistical 
comparisons of recent years were 
used to make the case click. The 
buying by pension funds, and the 
increased institutional and trustee 
buying of common shares further 
bolstered the growth of this sen- 
timent. The investing public to- 
day seems to think that institu- 
tions can never make mistakes. 
Memories of the losses of 1929 and 
subsequent bearish years made by 
the most capably managed invest- 
ment trusts, insurance companies, 
etc., seemingly have faded. For 
example, the liquidating value of 
ene of the best and most typical 
trusts dropped from above 95 in 
1928 to below 11 in 1932. Again, 
from above 33 in 1937 to below 
17 in 1938. More recently, from 
above 36 in 1946 to below 25 in 
1947. It is well for investors to- 
day to remember these past occur- 
rences and not put all their faith 
in the certainty of a rising com- 
modity price level, a rising cost 
of living and a rising equity mar- 
ket. 

The strong popular belief in 
equities as superior current in- 
vestments was further reflected 
last year by the decline in prices 
of high quality interest rate bonds 
and the high redemption rate of 
U. S. Government issues. A fur- 
ther example is to look at the 
record of 1951 stock market deal- 
ings and come across such changes 
for the year as “American Can 
Company common stock up 20% 
points—American Can Company 
preferred stock down 17% points.” 
The whole list, from A to Z, is 
studded with such changes. 

These psychological beliefs al- 
ways exert a far greater near term 
influence than fundamentals. The 
trend in being is always much 
more likely to persist than to re- 
verse. 


I feel therefore that the 1952 
stock market will follow in the 
footsteps of 1951. Buying for in- 
flation hedging, for income, for 
tax shelter and for growth will 
dominate the selection of indi- 
vidual issues, Naturally, some 
thought will be given to which 
industries and companies are most 
likely to maintain dividends. The 
psychology. will be such, however, 





G. M. Leeb 


that lower earnings will be less 
of an influence than increased de- 
mand for stocks. This should raise 
the price investors are willing to 
pay for $1 of earning power, or 
$1 of dividend paying ability. One 
gets less of everything for one’s 
money these days, and stocks 
promise to be no exception to the 
general rule. 


On the news front, the Adminis- 
tration will no doubt see more 
chance of self-perpetuation by 
striving for peace at whatever 
cost. At the same time, spending 
certainly will not be cut for de- 
fense or otherwise, to maintain the 
current aura of well being and 
prosperity. The New Dealers and 
Fair Dealers who voted the pres- 
ent party into power will be bull- 
ish, because they like what has 
happened, want more of it, and 
feel their side will win. The outs 
will hope for a: chance, and will 
be hopeful about: that. 


Fundamentally, the country will 
be moving nearer to the day of 
reckoning, but the probabilities 
suggest that it maybe staved off 
to 1953. The declining markets 
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of 1929, 1937 and 1946 could again 
be seen in 1952 but more surely 
in 1953. 

Oils, because of their favorable 
combination of growth and tr 
advantage, should continue the 
favorites. Earnings have climbed 
with prices and statistical com- 
parisons still look attractive. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey still 
sells to yield about 5%%. Other 
attractive oils are Sinclair, Cities 
Service, Imperial, Gulf and Tide- 
water. Base metals should also 
be popular. Yields are over 7% 
and prospects good. American 
Smelting, Anaconda, International 
Nickel, Kennecott and Noranda 
are among the best. A few rails 
with land speculations on the side 
like Canadian Pacific, Northern 
Pacific and Santa Fe should do 
well. Electrical stocks, such as 
General Electric, Philco and 
Radio, should do well. Other 
issues seemingly in a favored po- 
sition include Douglas and Grum- 
man, St. Regis Paper, Electric 
Bond & Share, Studebaker, Colum- 
bia Broadcasting and American 
Broadcasting. The movies are still 
cheap, especially the two Para- 
mount issues, with the advantage 
lying with the producing com- 
pany. 

On the whole, speculative issues 
may do better in 1952 after sev- 
eral years of seeing investment 
shares lead the market. 


Among deflated groups that 
might start to turn upwards my 
choice is the Canadian golds. The 
great oil. speculation in Carnada 
might begin to shift into a 
speculation by late 1952. 
with large ore bodies that are 
marginal now but profitable at 
$45 for gold will be the leaders, 
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A Conservative Market Approach 
Preferable in Months Ahead 


By AUGUST HUBER 
Spencer Trask & Co., Members, New York Stock Exchange 


Market analyst lists both predictable and unpredictable pessi- 
bilities in economic outlook, and, though concluding there is 
promise of a sustained high level in the present economy, advo- 
cates caution by diversification of security holdings and a 
conservative stock market approach. Gives list of buying 
opportunities during weak markets. 


Out of the vortex of economic, 
political and foreign possibilities 
which suggest themselves for 1952, 
we may reasonably expect the fol- 
fowing: (1) 
Accelerated 
rate of gov- 
ernment de- 
fense spend- 
ang; (2) Re- 
sultant high 
tevel economy 
with general- 
ty firm price 
structure; (3) 
Comparativ e- 
ly full em- 
ployment 
with i n- 
creased wages 
indicate rela- 
tively high 
consumer purchasing power; (4) 
Cutbacks in civilian production 
should be offset by heavier ship- 
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ments against government con- 
tracts; (5) Relatively high rate 
private capital expenditures for 


plant and equipment; 
inventories of civilian products 
preclude serious shortages and 
more raw materials may be avail- 


(6) Heavy 


able after mid-year; (7) Indicated 
level of general activ- 
ity and firm price structure sug- 
gests relatively high rate of sales 
volume fo! 

whole; (8) 
carnings may b 
maintained 


industrial 


corporations as a 
Pretax corporate 
well 
government 


easonably 
although 


work carries narrower profit 
margin; (9) Chief determinant of 
net earnings will be the impact 
of excess profits taxes and on the 
whole, 1952 profits should run be- 
low 1951 results; (10) Dividends 
generally should be maintained 
fairly close to 1951 disbursements 
but some moderate diminution 
should be expected on the whole, 
largely through elimination of 
some “extras” paid in 1951. 


Among the possibilities in the 
1952 picture which defy predic- 
tion, but would be potent market 
influences, may be included: (1) 
The Presidential election; (2) 
(2) Russia’s course in the world’s 
affairs and, apart from Korea, 
possible outbreaks in such sore 
spots as Iran, Iraq, Yugoslavia, 
Egypt, etc. 

During periods when corporate 
profits decline as the result of a 
general deterioration in the econ- 
omy—reduced production and re- 
ceding prices due to slackening 
demand, yreater unemployment, 
purchasing power declines, etc.— 
stock prices then invariably fall 
below their line of “value” due 
to progressively diminishing in- 
vestment and speculative con- 
fidence. Fears of 


further eco- 


and market deterioration 
feed on themselves. In 
the period ahead there is little to 
suggest the 


nomic 
tend to 


prospect of a crum- 


bling economy. On the contrary, 


over-all business activity and 
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most of the components of the 
American economic machine, 
promise to be sustained at a high 
level. The decline indicated for 
corporate profits will be largely 
due to the impact of higher taxes. 


Although individual companies 
will be affected in varying de- 
grees depending on their tax 


s.atus and the relative volume of 
government defense contracts, 
earnings generally should stabil- 
ize at a level moderately below 
recent results. 

Barring shocks to 
from possible foreign develop- 
ments or all-out war, the likeli- 
hood of favorable dividend dis- 
bursements, while not preventing 
intermediate market declines, 
should provide a cushion as a re- 
sult of the relative attractiveness 
of income return in conjunction 
with the demands of institutional 
investors. 

Under the prospective condi- 
tions as briefly outlined, and 
considering the prevailing market 
price level and future degree of 


psychology 


selectivity, adequate diversifica- 
tion should show the best results 
for investment accounts rather 
than simply concentrating on a 
few certain which at the 
moment are All too 
often, under the dynamic political 


stocks 
popular. 


and economic conditions which 
exist today, the individual sock 
or group which appears ideally 


situated may be suddenly con- 
fronted with a new set of devel- 
opments hitherto unpredictable, 
but radically altering the outlook 
and consequently: the investment 
psychology, The opposite may oc- 
cur to issues basically less favor- 
ably situated but sufficiently de- 
pressed in market price to re- 
spond encouragingly to only a 
minor change for the better in its 
prospects. Hence, the suggestion 
during such a period as this for 
adequate diversification. 
Commitments, I believe, should 
be concentrated in those better- 
grade first-line equities which af- 
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ford relatively favorable income 
return from dividend rates well 
protected by prospective earning 
power, even under present high 
tax rates. The conservative mar- 
ket approach appears preferable 
over coming months in view of 
the general earnings trend, and 
the interim secondary downward 
movement could be resumed fol- 
lowing the year-end reinvestment 
demand. 

Buying opportunities should 
present themselves during periods 
of market weakness over coming 
months in good grade oils, natural 
gas, leading steels, chemicals, 
metals, such as Kennecott, Aly- 
minum Co. of America; electrical 
equipment—General Electric 
Westinghouse; motor s—General 
Motors, Chrysler; retail trad e— 
Sears, Roebuck, Montgomery 
Ward—while for the time being 
the utilities and tobaccos offer fa- 
vorable yields and_e defensive 
characteristics. 
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UN ess you are one of the 92,000 
stockholders of Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corporation you may never 
have seen a map of New York 
State like this. The shaded part is 
the area served by Niagara Mo- 
21,000 
miles and has a population of 
nearly 3,000,000 people. 

This year Niagara Mohawk cus- 
tomers will use about 15 billion 
kilowatt-hours of electricity. To 
assure ample power for every cus- 
tomer the System has a vast net- 
work of transmission lines inter- 
connecting 82 hydroelectric and 
Six steam-celectric generating sta- 
tions. These resources make Niag- 
ara Mohawk one of the top powet 


Why NIAGARA MOHAWK is on the map 


square adding one 


producers in the world. Niagara 
Mohawk also serves 300,000 gas 
customers, most of whom receive 
natural gas, 

Niagara Mohawk has under way 
a construction program which is 


electric Capacity and miles of gas 
transmission lines. The System is 
always on the move to anticipate 
the constantly expanding needs of 
its Customers and to assure ample 
supplies of 
natural gas. 


NIAGARA MOHAWK 
POWER CORPORATION 


NIAGARA af MOHAWK 


million kilowatts of 


electric power and 
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Detroit Banker Cites 
tack of Sound 
Fiscal Policy 


Walter S. McLucas, Chairman of 
Board of National Bank of De- 
troit, tells stockholders outward 
appearance of prosperity blinds 
us from viewing true critical sit- 
uation, which is one of experi- 
mentation with unproven eco- 
nomic theories. 


In commenting on the current 
phase of our national economy, 
which he regards as critical be- 


cause of lack of a sound, solid, 
fiscal policy, Walter S. McLucas, 
Chairman of the Board of the 


National Bank of Detroit, in his 
report to stockholders, condemns 
sovernment measures which aim 
at running a capitalistic economy 
under practices akin to socialism. 

“People generally are aware 
that something has gone wrong, 
Mr. McLucas tells the bank’s 
shareholders. “Everyone knows 
that. somehow, prices in this, the 
most productive country under 
the sun, have gotten out of hand. 
Many have decided that thrift, 
saving and honest effort are no 
longer worthwhile; that some 
power is operating to defeat the 
wholesome purpose of those whose 
instincts are to practice these age- 
old virtues. Everyone has been 
made aware of dishonesty and 
corruption in public office, while 
the waste of our resources at home 
and abroad is apparent to the most 
casual observer.” Continuing, Mr. 
McLucas added: 

“We know that something has 
gone wrong, yet these conditions 
have been accompanied by the 
outward appearance of prosperity. 
It is this that blinds so many of 
us to our true condition and con- 
fuses us as to what should be 
done in order to change our 
direction and regain a_ position 
of impregnable strength and justi- 
fiable confidence. We are in- 
clined to look upon our situation 
as being new or novel. Too many 
think of it as one which justifies 
more and more experimentation 
with unproven economic theories. 

“This is not so. Our confusion, 
our inetfectiveness, our mounting 
prices are all a result of our social 
and fiscal policies. We have been 
trying to run a capitalistic econ- 
omy, but at the same time have 
adopted practices which are akin 
to socialism. We have given lip 
serve to the one while we prac- 
liced the other. Many of our 
political leaders have told us that 
we can indulge in such practices 
and still retain the freedom and 
the initiative which stem only 
from open competitive enterprise. 
History records numerous cases to 


Which ours is an almost exact 
Parallel, In every case, it has 
finally become apparent, after 
irreparable damage has been 


done, that this approach to the 
Problems of government is a 
tragic mistake and that no such 
mixture can ever work. 

“During the war years, it was 
not surprising that our economy 
became out of balance. At the 
Close of the war, however, we 
took no measures to reduce the 
excessive supply of money which 
had been created up to that time; 
furthermore, nothing was done to 
Insulate the economy against the 
€tlects of the existing over-supply 

money. On the contrary, our 


act c 
eCuons the most 


for part were 
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inflationary in the extreme. They 
took the form of governmentally 
supported wage increases, which 
ran ahead of the nation’s ability 
to produce; of attempts by subsidy 
and otherwise to perpetuate war- 
time prices of farm products: of 
further enlargement of the fields 
in which individuals might look 
to the Federal Government for di- 
rect aid and benefits. When there 
was added to this, the demands 
made upon our economy for aid 
to toreign nations in amounts 
which stagger the imagination. it 
became evident that the stage had 
been set by governmental action 
for a major rise in prices. We 
have now felt the effects of our 
failure to take the proper fiscal 
and monetary measures at the 
proper time. 


“These measures have been 





CLI ®UINTOA 


difficult to initiate under cir- 
cumstances in which Congress has 
used its position as guardian of 
the nation’s money to appropriate 
the powers reserved to the States 
with resvect to the welfare of our 
citizens. The devision of privi- 
leges and responsibilities, care- 
fully worked out by the founding 
fathers of our republic to enable 
us to become united and strong 
and yet to resist the forces of 
tyranny which invariably result 
from the centralization of power 
in a few hands, has in this manner 
been rendered ineffective. 

“As a result, we have brought 
about a top-heavy and unmanage- 
able bureaucracy in government. 
Thus we permit waste and ex- 
travagance to go unchecked. Thus 
we submit ourselves to unreason- 
able and ruinous taxation. Thus 


we permit the restriction of 
personal liberties through 
and wage and other controls 
which treat effects rather than 
causes. Thus we submit to Fed- 
eral political control over our 
lives, a control which perpetuates 
itself through appeals to the base 
instincts. Thus we have forfeited 
our own freedom and stifled our 
oWn initiative—the essential qual- 
ities upon which the greatness of 
our country was built. 


our 
price 


“As is generally the case when 
trouble appears in the body pol- 
itic, if any is to be applied, must 
Start with each citizen individu- 
ally. Artificial controls, con- 
fiscatory tax levies, wasteful 
governmental practices, corrup- 
tion in government, maneuvering 
of Federal policy for political 
advantage, erosion of liberty— 
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these are effects, not basic causes. 


For 


ourselves. 
must 


the causes, we must look to 
the cures, we 


our own good 


For 
challenge 


sense and courage.” 
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Missouri 
International Shoe Co.’s sales 
for its fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 
1951, totaled approximately $223,- 
000,000, an all-time high sales 
record for the company, Edgar E. 
Rand, President, announced. The 
figure for the past fiscal year 
compares with sales of $198,640,- 
018 in 1950. Military sales 
amounted to approximately $33,- 
000,000, Mr. Rand said, and civil- 
ian sales $190,000,000. Civilian 
sales showed a decrease of ap- 
proximately 4%. There were no 
military sales in 1950. “It is es- 
timated that earnings per share 
for the fiscal year ended last Nov. 
30,” Mr. Rand continued, “will 
show $2.64, compared with $3.22 
‘or the prior year. The decrease 
is due entirely to much higher 
Federal taxes on income. Income 
»efore Federal taxes was approx!- 
mately $1,000,000 higher than the 
orevious year.” 
co % cad 


Participants in the public of- 
fering on Jan. 9 of 375,000 shares 
of Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. 5% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock at par ($50 per 
share) and accrued dividends in- 
cluded Newhard, Cook & Co. and 
Reinholdt & Gardner of St. Louis, 
Mo. The issue was oversubscribed 
and the books closed. 


* * * 


Monsanto Chemical Co. has an- 
10unced that plans for a $66,000,- 
100 issue of 50-year 3%4% income 
jebentures, originally scheduled 
to be sold between March 1, 1952 
and April 30, 1953, have been 
changed, and that the entire 
amount has been issued and sold 
on Jan. 4 to six institutional in- 
vestors. Interest on the issue is 
cumulative and payable annually 
only if earned. 


* * * 


Reinholdt & Gardner and Stix 
& Co, of St. Louis on Jan. 8 par- 
ticipated in the public offering of 
240,000 shares of Atlas Plywood 
Corp. $1.25 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $20) at 
$23.75 per share and accrued divi- 
dends. 

7. + ak 

Kansas City Power & Light Co. 
on Jan. 3 filed a_ registration 
statement with the SEC covering 
100,000 shares of cumulative pre- 
ferred stock (par $100) and 317,- 
792 shares of common stock (no 
nar value). The common stock 
will be first offered to common 
stockholders for subscription at 
the rate of one share for each six 


Brevities 


shares of common stock held, and 
the preferred stock will be pub- 
licly offered. The First Boston 
Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc. have 
been named as the principal un- 
derwriters. The net proceeds from 
the sale of the two issues will be 
used to repay $15,936,000 of bank 
loans for the Kansas City com- 
pany’s construction program. 
% ad 6 

Included in the group of un- 
derwriters who on Jan. 9 publicly 
offered 415,060 shares of Kellogg 
Co. common stock at $23.75 per 
share were the following Missouri 
bankers: Newhard, Cook & Co., 
Reinholdt & Gardner and Stern 
Brothers & Co. The offering was 


oversubscribed and the books 
closed. 

‘* e es 
Mid-Continent Aijrlines, Inc., 


Kansas City, reported a net profit 
of $7,729 for November, 1951, after 
provision for income taxes, and a 
net profit of $189,956 or 45 cents 
for the 11 months of the year. 
Operations of the company ’s 
trunk routes resulted in a net 
profit of $250,531 or 60 cents per 
share for the 11-month period of 
1951 as compared to $328,286 or 
79 cents per share for the like pe- 
riod in 1950. 


* tt * 


On Dec. 19 a public offering 
of 250,000 shares of Federated 
Department Stores, Inc. common 
stock (par $5) was made at an 
initial price of $20.12% per share. 
The banking group included, 
among others, the following Mis- 
souri underwriters: Reinholdt & 
Gardner, Stern Brothers & Co., 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc., L M. 
Simon & Co. and Uhimann & 
Latshaw, Inc. 


bd * * 


Sales of Western Auto Supply 
Co. (Mo.) during December 
amounted to $15,561,000, compared 
with $16,421,000 in the same 
month in 1950, a decrease of 5.2%. 
For the year 1951, sales totaled 
$160,068,000, compared with $156,- 
093,000 during 1950, an increase 
of 2.5%. In December, 1951, the 
company owned directly 267 re- 
tail stores and serviced 2,622 
wholesale accounts, compared 
with 263 and 2,599, respectively, 
in 1950. 


*: % * 
McDonald, Evans & Co. and 
Taussig, Day & Co., Inc. were 


among the group of underwriters 
Continued on page 95 
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Bareco Oil 
Black, Sivalls & Bryson 


Berkshire Fine Spinning com. 


Central Illinois Public Service | 


Commonwealth Gas 
Delhi Oil Co. 
4 Ely & Walker Dry Goods 
R Hearst Consol. Publicat’ns A 
| Kerr-McGee 
Long Bell Lumber 
Old Ben Coal 
Petroleum Heat & Power 
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SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Landreth Building 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Portsmouth Steel 
Rockwell Mfg. 
Southern Production 
Southern Union Gas 
Southwest Gas Producing 
Southwest Natural Gas 
Southwestern Public Service 
| Tenn. Gas & Transmission 
_ Texas Eastern Transmission 
| Wagner Electric 
Western Natural Gas 
Wurlitzer R. 
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Chase Bank Executives Stress Tax Danger 


In Annual Report to Shareholders, Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chair- 

man, and Percy J. Ebbott, President, direct attention to prob- 

lem of bank taxation, ciling adverse effect of heavy taxes on 

earnings, and consequent inability of attracting investors to 
shares of commercial banking institutions. 


Commencing with the _ state- 
ment, “the most important word 
in this report for 1951 is taxes,” 
Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman 
of the Board, and Percy J. Ebbott, 
President of the Chase National 





W. W. Aldrich 


Percy J. Ebbott 
Bank, New York City, in the 75th 


Annual Report to Shareholders, 
cite as the discouraging impact of 
current heavy taxes on banks, the 
sapping of earnings, holding down 
of dividend payments and pre- 
vention of many banks that need 
additional capital from _ issuing 
additional shares. In amplifying 


their statement, the bank’s execu- 
tives state: 


“The commercial banks, which 
provide essential services at re- 
markably low cost to industry, 
governmental agencies, and the 
public, are handling a record vol- 
ume of business. They have in- 
creased their loans substantially 
to meet the nation’s needs in the 
expanding program of defense 
production. Many banks could use 
additional capital in order to 


maintain adequate ratios of capi- 
tal strength to risk assets and de- 
posits and to continue their vital 
job of supplying credit. 

“But Federal taxation — espe- 
cially the excess profits tax— 
bears down so severely on bank 
earnings that bank stocks have 
been selling substantially below 
their book values. As a result, it 
is increasingly difficult to attract 
new capital in the highly com- 
petitive investment market, ex- 
cept by offering stock at a price 
substantially less than the fair 
values represented in the share- 
holders’ equity. The large banks 
in the financial centers are near 
the bottom of the scale among all 
the nation’s major industries in 


, moreover, 
| which, by virtue of size and lead- 


the average return earned on the 
capital the owners have at risk. 
Because of the abnormally low 
earnings obtainable under the 
present tax law, they cannot build 
up capital funds from earnings at 
an adequate rate and at the same 
time pay satisfactory dividends. 
“Many of these large banks, 
including the Chase, are faced 


' under the existing laws with a 
* tax burden so heavy as to be al- 
' most confiscatory. These are the 


banks with the widest ownership 
of their shares by small investors; 
these are the banks 


ership, must be relied upon as the 
major source of credit in the na- 
tionwide industrial expansion for 
rearmament. 

“The earnings of an increasing 
number of banks are subject both 
to the regular Federal income 
taxes and to the ‘excess profits’ 
tax, which in effect is an excess 
ax on normal or even subnormal 
profits. 

“Without going into detail or 
explaining variations in the tax 
law, the essential facts are as 
follows: That portion of bank 
earnings arbitrarily termed ‘nor- 
mal’ or regular is taxed under the 
present Federal law at 52%. Ad- 
ditional earnings are taxed at 82%, 
representing a 52% regular tax 
and a 30% tax on so-called ‘ex- 
cess profits.’ Actually, few banks 
had sufficiently large average 
earnings in the base period years 
to make it advantageous to use 
that method as one of two optional 
‘yardsticks’ under the law for de- 
termining the excess profits tax 
credit. Consequently, most banks 
are obliged to use the alternative 
‘invested capital method’ in com- 
puting their tax liabilities. 

“The extent of the impact of 
Federal taxation on earnings will 
vary somewhat for individual 
banks, depending on such factors 
as size, rate of growth, sources 
of income, etc. In general, how- 
ever, the present law restricts the 
net earnings of many large banks 
so drastically as to be discrimina- 
tory and basically unsound. The 
fact is that under the present ex- 
cess profits tax law the maximum 
return permitted on all invested 
capital (as defined in the law) 
above $10,000,000 is 3.84% before 
the excess profits tax applies. 

“Under the circumstances, Con- 
gress and the monetary authorities 
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should give prompt cons 
to a thorough revision of tax legis- 
lation as it affects commercial 
banks. Much information about 
bank earnings will be obtained 
from the questionnaire sent 
ne i banks all 
nite tates in Decembe ? 
Federal Reserve Board. The _ 
sults of that survey should pro- 
vide a comprehensive an 


ideration 


to 
Over the 


d reliabl 
basis of study by Congressional 
committees in reviewing this 


problem and recommending spe- 
cific amendments to the statutes 
It is in our country’s interest that 
its banks should maintain the cap- 
ital strength and growth which 
will enable them to fulfil] their 
responsibilities to the public as 
well as to their owners and em- 
ployees.”’ 


Willlam D. Riggs 
Honored By Staff 


On His Retirement 


William Delancy Riggs, dean of 
newspaper advertising representa- 
tives in Wall Street, was honored 
by _the “Chronicle's” editorial, 
business and 
composing ; ? } 
room staffs ; 


at a dinner 
given him at 
the Antlers 
Restaurant, 67 
Wall Street. 
Mr. Riggs, 
ending an en- 
viable career 
of 54 years 
with the 
“Chronicle,” 
retires tomor- 
row and is 
leaving with 


Mrs. Riggs for a winter-long so- 
journ in Florida. After his return 
to his Hanover, N. J., estate, he 
will spend the summer relaxing 
in Maine. 





William D. Riggs 


To veteran ‘“Wall-Streeters,” 
Bill Riggs, with his barrel-like 
torso, sharp wit and _ unfailing 
kindness, was as familiar a sight 
as Trinity Church when he cov- 
ered his daily Wall Street “beat.” 
He counts among his friends and 
admirers many of the most influ- 
ential bankers, financiers and in- 
vestment dealers of yesterday and 
today. 


His associates on the ‘“Chron- 
icle” thanked “Bill” Riggs with 
affection and gratitude Tuesday 
night not only for his vital and 
unrelenting service to the “Chron- 
icle,’ but also for the personal 
distinction and honor of serving 
with him. 


Barclay Inv. Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Roland Ballen 
has been added to the staff of 
Barclay Investment Co., 39 South 
La Salle Street. 
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Connecticut Brevities 


Farrel - Birmingham Company, 
inc. has purchased the common 
stock of Consolidated Machine 
Tool Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., 
partially with securities of Farrel- 
Birmingham. The acquisition will 
provide additional production fa- 
cilities and an established line of 
machine tools. Farrel-Birming- 
ham has been in need of addi- 
tional machine shop space beyond 
what could be provided at its 
Ansonia and Derby plants. The 
acquisition will make available 
the needed space and an expe- 
rienced force of some 600 em- 
ployees. Consolidated will be 
operated as a subsidiary. 


Stockholders of The South End 
Bank and Trust Company, Hart- 
ford, have approved a plan to 
retire the $50,000 of outstanding 
preferred stock and to pay a 200% 
stock dividend. The stock distri- 
bution is being made to record- 
holders of Jan. 8. This will raise 
the bank’s capitalization from 
$100,000 to $150,000. 

% wh 

On Jan. 17, stockholders of New 
Britian Machine Company meet 
to vote on a proposed increase in 
the authorized number of common 
shares from 200,000 to 400,000. If 
approved, the management plans 
to offer 70,000 shares of stock at 
$20 a share on the basis of one 
for each two owned. Rights will 
probably be for a four-week pe- 
riod after the record date of Jan. 
18. The net proceeds would be 
used for working capital. Produc- 
tion and sales approximately 
doubled during 1951, and further 
increases are anticipated. The 
present backlog of orders will in- 
sure capacity operations into 1953. 

3 ms tk 

American Hardware Corpora- 
tion has announced plans to build 
a new plant at Hornell, N. Y., to 
house the Corbin Wood Products 
Division. Construction on _ the 

100,000 square foot building is 
scheduled to begin this spring. It 
will be owned by Hornell Enter- 
prises, Inc. and operated by 
American Hardware under a long- 
term lease. 


Fafnir Bearing Company has 
purchased some property in New- 
ington which will be used as the 
Site for a new plant to be built 
at a cost of about $1,000,000. Con- 
Struction is expected to begin 
sometime this year. 


_, phe offering to stockholders of 
93,750 shares of common stock on 
a l for 4 basis at 5 was fully 
subscribed according to the Presi- 
dent of Silex Company. Of the 
total, 24,826 shares were taken 
through exercise of rights and the 
remainder presumably by two in- 
dividuals not connected with the 
company who had agreed to pur- 
chase up to 50.000 shares of un- 
Subscribed stock. 


Powdrell & Alexander has 
closed its curtain plant at Indian 
Orchard and plans to sublet the 
facilities or sell the machinery. 
The company’s lease will not ex- 
pire for about 414 years. Box loom 
weaving is being transferred from 





We maintain pri 


CONNECTICU 


CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER «+ 


CONNECTICUT POWER -« 


HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT « 


the company’s Danielson plant 
toa subsidiary, Gosnold Mills 
Corp. High operating costs were 
given as the reason for the deci- 
sion to eliminate box looms at 
Danielson. 

a * a: 

The Connecticut Public Utili- 
ties Commission has approved 
sale by New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad of its passenger 
station at Waterbury to Ameri- 
can-Republican, Inc. The news- 
paper will use the main station 
and the north wing and will 
construct a south wing which will 
be used as a passenger station and 
for Railway Express. 

* a a 


A meeting of the stockholders 
of Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Company has been called 
for Jan. 29 to vote on a proposal 
to offer 50,000 additional shares 
of common stock on a 1 for ll 
basis at 15. The proceeds obtained 
would bring the capital and sur- 
plus to $6,000,000 each. 


a * * 


Electric Boat COmpany has 
issued to key officers and em- 
ployees non-transferable 7-year 
options to purchase 55,000 shares 
of common stock. The price is 
$19.54 a share, which was 95% of 
the market price on the day issued. 


Fred Hayward Gray 
Dies Suddenly 


“Chronicle’s” Chicago represen- 

tative was 63 years of age and 

had been associated with this 
paper for almost 25 years. 


On Monday last, Fred H. Gray, 
Chicago representative of the 
“Chronicle,” died at his Evanston, 
Ill., home at 943 Judson Avenue. 
Mr. Gray’s 
connection 
with the 
“Chronicle” 
covered al- 
most a quar- 
ter of a cen- 
tury. Mr.Gray 
was a member 
of the “Chron- 
icle’s” adver- 
tising staff, 
and made his 
headquarters 
in Chicago 
until 1945 
when he re- 
signed to ac- 
cept a public relations position 
with the financial division of the 
Chicago office of J. Walter 
Thompson for 6% years until that 
national advertising agency dis- 
continued this division. Mr. Gray 
rejoined the ‘“‘Chronicle’s” organ- 





Fred Hayward Gray 


ization in August, 1950. In late 
years he covered the Middle 
Western States and was well 


known in broker-dealer and bank- 
ing circles in that territory, and 
also Far West cities and financial 
centers in Canada. Mr. Gray is 
survived by his wife, Mrs. Ruth 
Gray, and his son John of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. He was 63 years of 
age. 
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terms we must have a force that 
is both a deterrent force and a 
survival force. 


By GENERAL HOYT S. VANDENBERG* 


Chief of Staff, U. S. Air Force 


General Vandenwerg declares our real choice is not between 
military disaster or economic “bust’’; but instead between pro- 
longed armament accumulation and prompt attainment of mili- 
tary strength, both to assure nation’s safety and remain within 
our resources. Disclosing Red air forces have numerical superi- 
ority over ours, states this can be offset only by long-range 
Maintains proposed 143-group build-up 
would only merely suffice as a deterrent and readiness force. 


air-atomic power. 


The dilemma which this coun- 
try faces has often been stated as 
follows: If on the one hand we 
build too little military strength 
for ourselves and our allies we 
invite the over-running of the 
free world by Communism’s in- 
satiable tides. But if, on the other 
hand, we spend too much or too 
long in a piling up of military 
strength, we invite a self-inflicted 
defeat through economic collapse. 


For the moment I shall treat 
these risks as equally serious. But 
I ask you, in your thinking on 
this subject, to ponder carefully 
whether the risks are truly equal. 
Review in your minds the sum of 
human experience we call history. 
Each of us here can probably 
name a dozen nations that, 
through neglect of their military 
defenses, have fallen to a con- 
queror. I have searched my 
knowledge of history for evi- 
dence of even one nation that has 
spent itself into destruction 
through excessive armaments; but 
I cannot find such evidence. Pos- 
sibly such a thing could happen, 
but I submit that the least likely 
candidate for this form of suicide 
is the United States of America 
in the middle of the 20th Century 
—the nation that dominates the 
rest of the world in economic re- 
sources to a degree unparalleled 
in modern history. 


Armament Expenditures Should 
Be Curtailed 


By no means do I intend to 
give the impression that we should 
spend indiscriminately for arma- 
ments. On the contrary, the pres- 
ervation of a vigorous and fertile 
national economy and the highest 


possible living standard for the 
American people demands that 
armement expenditures be held 


strictly to what is necessary for 
the nation’s safety. Nobody, least 
of all a military man, would quar- 
rel with this general proposition. 
But the flaw in the dilemma as 
posed is that it leaves out the es- 
sence of the true dilemma. It ig- 
nores the fact the threat is 
dynamic, not static. It leaves out, 
therefore, the all-controlling fac- 
tor of time—the big unknown in 
a moving equation. Unless we 
take steps to increase our own 
strength faster than the increase 
in the threat against us, then our 
sacrifices, however great, will 
prove unavailing. Time would be 
working not for but against us. 

As I see it, the real choice is 
not between the extremes of mili- 
tary disaster or economic “bust.” 
The choice is rather between a 
prolonged and dreary accumula- 
tion of armaments and a deter- 
mined drive to attain with the 
least possible delay a level of 
military strength that will both 
assure the nation’s safety and be 
within our resources to sustain— 
a level of strength, in brief, that 
will provide an effective instru- 
ment for our diplomacy. 

The analogy may be crude, but 
the United States, at this juncture, 
is somewhat in the position of a 
traveler about to start out on a 
journey. The temptation is to load 
himself up with all the things that 
one might like to have or might 
possibly need. But the veteran 
traveler knows from hard experi- 
ence that he can only carry so 
much, and he therefore chooses 
only those things that are essen- 
tial and which he can carry. 





*An address by General Vandenberg 
before the New York Economic Club, 
New York City, Jan. 15, 1952. 


Moreover, he knows that he must 
make up his mind reasonably fast 
or he may miss the boat. 


Much the same choice faces this 
nation as we run a collective eye 
up and down the catalogue of ar- 
mament. 
long and arduous, and it behooves 
us to select only those things that 
are essential, that will sustain us 
and that we can sustain as long as 
necessary. 


It seems to me that we should 
be guided in this matter by one 
fundamental principle. 
tional military plan must provide 
for the building of those forces, 
and only those forces, that first 
will exert the greatest possible in- 


fluence toward restraining the So- 


viet 


from starting other wars; and, sec- 
ondly that will assure our survival 
if attacked. To put it in shorter 


Basic Precepts 


There are certain precepts that 
follow from that basic principle. 

The first is that we cannot af- 
ford to build weapons and units 
merely because they might come 
in handy; we must build only 
those forces and weapons that are 
essential — ‘“‘must” weapons, not 
“maybe” weapons. 


The second is that we should 
not pile up “maybe” weapons 
merely for the purpose of even- 
ing things up among the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force and 
this precept applies to the Service 
I represent equally with its sister 
Services. A policy of balancing 
forces among themselves instead 
of balancing them against the ma- 
jor tasks to be performed, can 
only end in a needless inflation of 
the overall defense budget, with 
consequent damage to the na- 
tional economy, and without pro- 
ducing the overall force that our 
world position demands. 

The importance of adhering to 
these precepts is underscored not 
only by the undeniably large di- 
mensions of the immediate build- 
up but also by the possibility of 
our having to maintain a consid- 
erable level of military strength 
for some time to come. 


We Americans are accustomed 


Continued on page 93 
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Most Fund Managers Expect Year of Balance 
For Economy in 1952 With Little Change 


Mutual Fund managers, charged 
with responsibility for the in- 
vestments of billions of dollars 
entrusted to them by sharehold- 
ers and backed in aggregate by 


the most extensive business and 
stock market research staffs in 
the country believe that this 
year, 1952,.will be a stable one 
for the economy, although vari- 
ous economic sectors will be 
fringed with local unemployment, 
rising costs, materials shortages 


and production difficulties. 

In the annual forecasts made by 
various mutual funds, the sharp 
contrast evident between expected 
over-all well-being for the econ- 
omy and anticipated local 
“plagues that will blight certain 
companies and industries stresses 
now the important need to a 
shareholder for professional man- 
agement of his securities, an ade- 
quate spreading of risk and 
hourly and daily supervision of 
his investments. 

Hugh W. Long, President of Di- 
versified Funds, commented that 
higher taxes, the demands of la- 


bor for higher wages, shortages 
of some raw materials and sur- 


pluses of others will all make it 


more difficult for industry as a 
whole to earn and pay as much 
in 1952 as in 1951. 

But, he remarked, an appraisal 
of the outlook in more specific 
detail gives your management 
confidence that many individual 
companies will do well in 1952: 
some will have greater earnings 


than in the current year. 

Mr. Long adds that inflationary 
forces are still active in our econ- 
omy and are likely to make them- 


selves felt in even greater degree 
in the future. It continues to be 
difficult, he said, to find invest- 


ment values outside the securities 
markets that equal those available 
in the many 
American corporations. 


stocks of leading 
Mr. Long 
noted that this viewpoint appears 
to be shared by the 
number of 


increasing 





trustees and endow- 
ment, retirement and_ pension 
OMITTED 


Benton G. Carr’s column. 
“The Mutual Fund Retailer.” 
is Omitted this week. He 
will begin his series on the 
direct mail problems and 
techniques of mutual fund 
retailers next Thursday 
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which are turning to com- 
mon stocks in their search for a 
better income return and a cush- 
ion against further inflation. 

Hugh Bullock, President of 
Bullock Fund, called attention to 
the ambidextrous quality of the 
economy last year. “On the one 
hand.” he said, “employment and 
purchasing power have been sus- 
tained by a record-breaking rate 
of expenditure for plant and 
equipment and a growing volume 
ot outlays for defense. 

“On the other hand, 
been a distinct let down in 
pace of consumer buying and a 
resultant congestion of inven- 
tories in the hands of processors 
and distributors of consumer 
goods. This situation appears cur- 
rently to be in the process of cor- 
rection as a result of a marked 
improvement in retail trade in 
recent weeks.” 

Mr. Bullock believes the econ- 
omy is struggling through a tem- 
porary deflationary phase, but ex- 
pects a revival of inflationary 
pressures during the next 12 
months, barring the unlikely de- 
velopment of a world-wide dis- 


funds 


has 
the 


there 


armament trend. Mr. Bullock 
stated, “Shortages rather than 
surpluses, inflation rather than 
deflation, remain our basic eco- 


nomic problems.” 

The President of Bullock Fund 
expects that current corporate 
earnings should stabilize at the 
current rate for some time ahead 
in view of the prospect of a sus- 
tained high level of employment 
and production. He also expects 
that earnings and dividends will 
bear a favorable relationship to 
current common stock prices, es- 
pecially in view of the reasonable 
expectation that the present rate 
of earnings may be well sustained 
for some time. 

In terms of the Dow-Jones av- 
erages, National Securities & Re- 
search expects the 1952 range for 
the industrials to be 250-300, the 
rails to fluctuate between 75-95 
and the utilties to set a high and 
low of 43 and 53. 

National believes that continued 
high corporate earnings and lib- 
eral dividend disbursements will 
probably result in relatively high 
stock prices. However, it 
tioned, wider 


cau- 
variations in 
the earnings of various industries 
and companies are expected over 
the period ahead because of the 
rearmament program, 

the selection of 
ments is of vital 
national 
value at 


since 
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invest- 
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services produced — in 
the economy before depreciation 
allowances are deducted—is ex- 
pected by National to rise to $341 
billion in 1952, compared to an 
approximate $327 billion in 1951. 
National income—the total return 
to labor and property—will rise to 
$281 billion compared with about 
$275 billion in 1951. Personal in- 
come will rise from about $251 
billion in 1951 to $255 billion in 
1952, disposable income—or per- 
sonal income after taxes and 
other payments to go\ ernment 
will creep from $221 billion to 
$223 billion 

Distributor Group’s Harold X. 
Schreder, who is executive vice- 
president and director of economic 
research, noted that the upward 
force of the last 18 months’ boom 
in private spending has weakened. 
He said that for the time being, 
consumers have satisfied most ot 
their deferred needs—are largely 
on a replacement basis; and priv- 
ate business spending, especially 
for inventories is declining. 

Ordinarily, Mr. Schreder re- 
marked, this would represent the 
classical beginning of a business 
recession, even depression. 

And. he adds, while just such 
a development is entirely possible, 
beginning in the middle of next 
year, no such development ap- 
pears in sight at this time for 
two basic reasons: 1) forthcoming 
increased Government buying for 
preparedness, and 2) its resulting 
support to consumer buying. 

“Even so,” he states, “these in- 
creased Government military ex- 
penditures appear to be only a 
basic stabilizing factor. It should 
be remembered that we have just 
been experiencing an unprece- 
dented private capital goods boom, 
and that most of the forthcoming 
increase in military expenditures 
will only offset declining private 
expenditures.” 

The president of Selected 
American Shares, Edward Rubin, 
listed the factors which seem un- 
favorable, including the _ histori- 
cally high commodity and stock 
market prices, the possibility of 
over-capacity in industry, hich 
inventories, a decline in the rate 
of new orders, high taxes with a 
resulting federal budget surplus 
in fiscal 1951 and the possibility 
of a balanced budget in 1952, the 
expansion of private debt with 
lowered ratios of current assets 
to current liabilities and cash to 
current liabilities, credit re- 
straints, the deflationary implica- 
tions of the British elections and 
lower corporate earnings. 

However, Mr. Rubin remarked, 
these data have another side to 
them which present a much 
rosier picture. The country with 
a rising population has a big job 
to do in increasing its “social 
plant capacity” in schools, high- 
ways, dams, irrigation projects 
and hospitals; unfilled orders are 


goods and 


Chronicle . 
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at a record high, there is adequate 
available credit, the inflationary 
bias to many basic government 
policies will continue in farm 
price supports, encouragement of 
strong unions, the commitment to 
full employment, the greatly in- 
creased demand for common 
stocks in recent years and the 
regained dynamic growth quality 
of the American economy, . 

Institutional Shares’ Emlen s. 
Hare in his statement on the busi- 
ness outlook, commented that. “It 
is characterized by so many un- 





Swedish Co-op Offers 
Purchasing Power Bonds 


One of the most 
versial economic 
here and abroad—the pur- 
chasing power bond which 
would protect holders 
against a deterioration in 
currency—became an actu- 
ality in Sweden when the 
Swedish Co-overative Asso- 
ciation offered to the public 
an issue of 100 million kro- 
nor (about $20,000,000) in 
3% bonds. 

The bonds, which will ma- 
ture in December. 1972. and 
which are dated Feb. 1, 1952. 
contain a cost of living 
clause which will cover the 
life of the bonds. 

The bonds will be re- 
deemed at maturity at up 
to 150% of present face 
value. The cost of living 
index, computed by the 
Swedish Social Welfare 
Board, for purposes of the 
bond issue, is regarded as 
standing now at 100. 

The essence of the pur- 
chasing power bond idea is 
of course that the bond- 
holders will continue to have 
the same purchasing power 


contro- 
proposals 


value — rather than dollar 
value in their holdings. 
But in case of the Swedish 


issue, as in the case of pro- 
posals here, it is worth not- 
ing that no proviso is made 
for paying the holders less 
in currency value if the cost 
of living should drop with 
an appreciation in currency, 
although it would be quite 
logical, since the bondhold- 
ers would be receiving the 
same purchasing power plus 
interest. 

Sumner Slichter, Harvard 
University professor, is the 
outstanding exponent in this 


country of the purchasing 
power bond, and abroad. a 
series of articles on infla- 


tion by an unnamed corre- 
spondent in the London 
“Economist” presented the 
most persuasive case for 
such bonds in our age of 
chronic inflation. 
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volume 175 Number 5082. 


~ertainties that no broad predic- 
sions as to 1952 may be made with 
ecurance. We have as yet but 
<lightly felt the impact upon our 
economy of the production effort 
detense, as tnis has consisted 
vely of the designing and tool- 


10! 


stage. During 1952 and 1953 
ing stage. for defense should 
wing into increasing volume, 
thus diverting productive effort 
from ordinary commercial lines 


vith varying effects on the earn- 
‘ngs of corporations. Varying ef- 
fects may also be expected from 
the impact on companies from in- 
ereased taxation, priorities, and 
allocations of materials, and from 
orice and wage controls, to say 
nothing of the inflluences of pub- 
lic psychology.” 





















should be viewed as a year of 
consolidation which has left many 
of the companies engaged in pro- 
ducing electronic equipment in a 


better position to meet the fu- 
ture demands for their product.” 
Mutual Fund Notes 
Investors Diversified Services 
and three subsidiary companies 
will pay approximately $5.3,000.- 
000 in maturities to holders of 


their face amount investment cer- 
tificates during 1952, it was an- 
nounced today by Norman B. 
Waag, Vice-President and con- 
troller of I. D. S. The subsidiary 
companies are Investors Syndi- 
cate of America, Inc., Investors 
Syndicate Titie & Guaranty Co. 


. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Henry J. Simonson’s National 
Stock Series had an investment in 
excess Of $1,000,000 in U. S. Rub- 
ber when its proposed 3-for-1 
split was announced. Recent ad- 
ditions to the Stock Series port- 
folio made during December 
include Firestone Tire & Rubber 
(10,000 shares more), Celotex 
Corp. (8,000 shares more), Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway (addi- 
tional 4,0C0 shares). Decreases 
were in Freeport Sulphur (by 
4,000 shares), Douglas Aircraft 
(by 4,000 shares) and American 
Agricultural Chemical (by 3,600 
shares). 


Realized profits for the 
latter three companies averaged 
40% of purchase price. 
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tion of William J. Anderson, Jr., 
as a Vice-President. 

Mr. Bradford, who served as 
Governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts from 1946 to 
1948, and previously as Lt. Gov- 
ernor of that state, is a senior 
partner in the law firm of Palmer, 
Dodge, Gardner, Bickford & 
Bradford, and a member of the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University. 

Mr. Anderson is 
Anderson & Millett, 
known in the investment coun- 
selling field with which he ha: 
been associated for the past 21 
years, Mr. Anderson in 1930 or- 
ganized the Fidelity Fund and 


President 9 


Inc. Well- 
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K nickerbocker 


Balanced Mutual Fund of Can- 
ada Limited is omitted as it com- 
menced operations during the 
year 1951. 


Affiliated Fund has released a 


new prospectus dated Jan. 11, 
1952. 
Mutual Shares Corporation, 


whose shares are sold without 
sales charge, has adopted a new 
method of computation which 
will eliminate the “spread” be- 
tween bid and asked prices, en- 
abling stockholders to redeem or 
purchase shares at net asset value. 
The Fund has issued a new pros- 
pectus, dated Dec. 19, 1951. 


has been 


izations in the country, 
appointed assistant to the partner 
in charge of sales and syndication 
for Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Milton Fox-Martin will assume 
Mr. Cates’ responsibilities as man- 
ager of Kidder, Peabody’s mutual 


funds department. Mr. Fox-Mar- 
tin was well known in financial 
circles in his previous position as 
financial and Canadian advertis- 
ing manager of the New York 
“Herald-Tribune.”’ 

Mr. Cates first launched Kidder, 
Peabody’s activities in the mutual 
funds field in January, 1949. He 
had previously been engaged in 
general securities activities. 
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in. phone or write King Merritt, President, 
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Business and Finance Speaks After the Turn of the Year 


Continued from first page 


months, and is running nearly 30% above the highest 
World War II month. 

Similar expansion has been shown for various other 
basie materials which feed our great industrial machine, 
and substantial further increases in capacity will come 
into operation in 1952. This broadening of our capacity 
to produce materials for both civilian and military use 
is one of the factors that must be taken into account in 
appraising the business outlook for the year ahead. 

An estimate of the business outlook for 1952 must be 
based primarily on an accurate interpretation of the 
current economic situation, plus an evaluation of the 
knewn factors that will actively affect business in the 
coming year. To attempt to go further would involve 
speculation as to various developments of unknown prob- 
ability. 

Im recent months our economy has been in approxi- 
mate balance between opposing influences of expansion 
and contraction. While the production of goods and 
materials for defense has been expanding steadily, the 
production of many civilian goods has been declining 
simee last spring. One may characterize this recent period 
asone of general stability at high levels of production, 


oyment and incomes. ; 

“Theve frequently expressed my belief that this country 
Cairmaintain its high levels of employment and incomes 
so long as we steadfastly guard against the dangers of 
excessive credit expansion or speculative over-buying. 
Last year at this time, in commenting on the business 
outlook, I expressed the hone that we, as a people, would 
have the vision,-the wisdom, and enough of the spirit of 
coeperative self-denial to insure our economy against 
developing elements of weakness during this temporary 
petiod of strain. In the period since Korea, however, I 
regret to say that excessive speculative buying of goods 
amébexcessive credit expansion have occurred despite all 
comtrol efforts. 

Bor some months after the Korean invasion, both con- 
sumers and businessmen bought in excessive volume, 
anticipating much of their future needs on the specula- 
tivesassumption that wartime scarcities were going to be 
revived. To finance this excessive buying, consumer 
credit and commercial bank loans were expanded far 

nd their previous record levels. 

view of these threats to our economic stability, one 
would normally have had real ground for apprehension 
over the outlook for business when the excessive stocks 
were being used up and the excessive loans were being 
repaid. But the present situation is by no means normal. 
The slack left by the decline in the civilian economy 
during 1951 has been effectively taken up by the ex- 
panding defense program. In 1952, as defense production 
accelerates, it will play a leading part in expanding 
business activity. 


Im one respect the present situation bears some re- 
semblance to a “normal” postwar year. This fall, despite 
the growing rearmament efiort, a wave of business pes- 
simism has again swept the country. It has been re- 
markably similar to those we have experienced nearly 
every fall since the end of the war, and the grounds on 
which it has been based are about equally tenable—in 
this case, high inventories, over-expanded credit, lag- 
ging retai] sales and reduced corporate earnings. 

ausible as some of the recent bearish arguments 
a nr I feel that they have overplayed the current 

vorable aspects of the business picture, while giving 
far too little weight to the growing influence of the 
rearmament program in pushing up business activity. 
The effect of the defense effort this year has appeared 
deceptively light, because it has temporarily been oper- 


ating against downward pressure from the civilian 
economy. 


My belief that the unfavorable current factors have 
overplayed is reinforced by the fact that corrective 
adjustments have already been under way for some 
months. Retail inventories have been declining steadily 
since last May, although manufacturers’ inventories 
retain. \ - requirements for the 
defense program. In es of retail stores, expressed 
a8@ seasonally-adjusted ratio to current sales, are prob- 
ably now not far from those of a year ago. An increase 
im sales to a more nearly normal relationship to personal 


syuenes could rather quickly correct the retail inventory 
on. 


A decline in production is aiding in the present adjust- 
ment. The combined output of major enuatente durable 
gBeeds, as measured by a composite index recently com- 
piled by the Federal Reserve Board, has dropped 40% 
from the levels of a year ago. Automobile production, 
for example, has dropped back to the early 1949 level. 

production of major household appliances and of 
household furniture is back to the level of 1947. Many 


people, perhaps, do not appreciate the extent of th 
reductions, because store stocks ha " iti 
a scbecrangy ve so far been plenti- 


etail sales have remained relatively low 
o 
while consumers were using up their war-ecere bur. 


In the meantime, the buvin 
been steadily rising. In the t 
possble income (personal income after t s fas i 
an annual rate of $225 billion, as cueaananh setts han 
billion in the same quarter of a year ago. The annual 
rate of disposable income last year rose $2 billion in 
the first quarter. $5 billion further in the second quarter 
and another $3 billion in the third quarter. It should be 


noted that this was during -j wh : 
a period whe *ivili 
economy was sagging. _ n the civilian 


& power of consumers has 
hird quarter of 1951, dis- 
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MORE STATEMENTS IN 
SUBSEQUENT ISSUES 
Quite a number of statements either were 
received too late for publication in today's 
issue, or for mechanical reasons, could not 
be accommodated herein. These will appear 
in subsequent issues of the “Chronicle. 
—EDITOR. 





Turning to the known trends that will affect business 
in 1952, the most significant fact, in my opinion, 1s that 
the major part of the defense program 1s ahead of us. 
We are in the early stages of a prolonged preparation for 
defense, the length of which no one at this time can 
predict. The tooling-up period required for today's 
highly developed aircraft and other weapons has been 
somewhat longer than in World War II, and a large part 
of our effort to date has been concentrated on that phase 
of the defense program. But we are at a stage where 
the accelerated production of war materials will put 
increasingly greater strains on our resources of labor 
and materials. 


Nevertheless, the recent expansion in production ca- 
pacity for steel and other basic materials favors a con- 
tinued high volume of essential civilian production 
along with the expanding defense program. The com- 
bined influence should be reflected in a rising trend of 
total industrial production. 


In fulfilling our military program, the heavy govern- 
ment expenditures for national security have shifted the 
Federal budget position from a $34 billion surplus in the 
1951 fiscal year to a prospective heavy deficit in the 
current year. In the fiscal year 1953, the outlook is for 
a further increase in the deficit, which will mean that 
an even larger volume of excess spendable funds will 
be added to the spending stream, with consequent up- 
ward pressure on prices. With the diversion of a large 
proportion of our national output to military uses, it is 
impossible, of course, for the production of civilian goods 
to keep pace with personal income. 


The recent lull in civilian buying has tended to divert 
attention from the current statistical evidences of a basic 
inflationary trend. Despite all the talk of inventory 
pressures and other bearish influences, it is a significant 
fact that the broad wholesale price index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, made up of nearly 900 commodities, 
has declined no more than 4% from its extreme peak, 
and has shown virtually no change since the end of July. 


There is a reason for this price firmness. The money 
supply is again rising. In recent months, in fact, it has 
been increasing noticeably faster than a year ago. The 
rise in October alone was more than $3 billion—the most 
rapid increase of any month in the postwar period. Per- 
sonal income has been expanding steadily. Were it not 
for the restraining influence of such factors as price 
controls and above-normal inventories, there is. ground 
for believing that these pressures would have been suf- 
ficient to start a renewed price advance. 


It is essential that we recognize these facts if we are 
to succeed in maintaining a healthy and stable economy 
during the coming years. In the interest of sound eco- 
nomic expansion after the peak of the defense emergency 
has been passed, it is highly important that excessive 
credit, excessive inventories, or any other currently dis- 
turbing factor be corrected while the defense program 
provides a counteracting support. During World War II, 
for example, consumer credit reached an exceptionally 
high volume at the end of 1941, but this was easily 
liquidated against the background of the war program. 

I have strong faith in the ability of our national 
economy to overcome, through its potential for growth, 
any minor weaknesses that may develop from time to 
time, Our population is increasing at the rate of more 
than 10 million persons evéry four years: The financial 
position of individuals and of business is exceptionally 
strong. We have many unsatisfied demands which await 
only a more favorable situation for industria] materials. 
The outlook for a continued high volume of new capital 
investment, after defense construction begins to’ taper 
off, is strengthened by the rapidity with which new in- 
ventions and discoveries continue to be made... These 
call for a continued process of modernization and expan- 
sion in nearly every industry. 

If we can effectively avoid and correct. any major eco- 
nomic weaknesses ‘while the defense program is develop- 
ing, I am confident that the way will be paved for our 


further strong economic expansion when the times be- 
come more peaceful. 


TAYLOR S. ABERNATHY 

President, First Natienal Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas City is in the heart of a developing area and 
indications point to its continuance in 1952. Due to 
excellent transportation facilities, Kansas City has here- 
tofore been considered a “branch house” city. National 
concerns, however, are now finding it convenient to con- 
struct facilities that will change it to more of a distribu- 
tion center. 

Basically, however, Kansas City is in-an agricultural 
area. Our farmers are having larger gross incomes than 


ever before; but expenses, like those of everyone else, 
have been mounting and the break-even point is high. 
It is our opinion that banks in this area have adequate 
funds to take care of needs, not only in the metropolitan 
area but also throughout the rural districts. 

Weather conditions have been favorable from an agri- 
cultural standpoint and it is reported that conditions are 
the best, in general, for many years. This does not neces_ 
sarily insure good crops next summer, as we have learned 
from bitter experience not to count on grain crops unti} 
harvested. 

It is believed that some agricultural price adjustments 
are likely but that they will not be great enough to 
materially affect market values. Heavy taxes, naturally, 
cause a substantial inroad to earnings; but with genera] 
conditions continuing as they are, and the excellent crop 
prospects developing, this should create full employment 
locally and furnish potential purchasing power, 


ERNEST R. ACKER 
President, Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 


The performance of the privately-owned business- 
managed utility companies in 1952 will again demonstrate 
their ability to serve the nation’s needs effectively, 
whether for peace, defense or war. From the physical 
standpoint the electric and gas utili- 
ties have achieved a remarkable in- 
crease in the capacity and efficiency 
of their facilities since World War II. 

In the electric industry generating 
capacity will have increased about 
80% between the end of 1945 and 
the end of 1952. Because of higher 
efficiencies, the new fuel-burning 
plants built in that period. will in 
1952 generate at least 10% more 
electricity from the same quantity of 
fuel than they did in 1945. Obstacles » 
to the continued progress of this ex- | 
pansion program will exist during 
1952, but I am certain that the initia- 
tive and ability of the men in all 
ranks of our industry will go far ‘ 
to meet any situation which may arise. In the gas busi- 
ness there is an unlimited demand for the clean, efficient 
automatic fuel which this industry has demonstrated its 
ability to supply. The principal problem is how to con- 
tinue to meet this demand at a price the public can 
afford to pay. The efforts and accomplishments of the 
natural gas industry in this respect are well known. 
Less well known are the efforts of the industry to de- 
velop cheaper and more efficient methods of producing 
manufactured gas to supplement the available supply of 
natural gas. I am confident that further progress will 
be made along these lines during 1952. 


From the financial standpoint the utilities will need 
additional revenue this year to cover increases in their 
operating expenses resulting from inflation, to pay 
mounting Federal and local taxes, and to provide a 
return on their securities sufficient to attract the large 
amounts of new money needed for their expansion pro- 
gram. The utility industry has traditionally paid rela- 
tively high, steady wages to its employees. It has will- 
ingly paid its fair share of the taxes required to support 
necessary government activities. With this record | be- 
lieve that the industry should, without apology, seek to 
earn and pay high and steady wages (interest and divi- 
dends) on the capital which thrifty people have invested 
in its business. When and where the facts are fully and 
fairly presented, I am sure that the public will accept, and 
the regulatory commissions will approve, rates for elec- 
tricity and gas which yield sufficient income to permit 
the utility companies to do this. 

In common with other industries the utilities face 
hazards from unforeseeable changes in general business 
conditions over which they have no control. Spending 
for defense which is now a ‘principal support for our 
economy myst in due course taper off. We all hope sin~ 
cerely that an: improvement in. international relations 
will make-this’possible. Since the utilities will then need 
new markets for their services, efforts. should be nape 
tinued in 1952 to develop and promote uses of electricity 
and gas for which there will be sustained demand in 4 
period of genuine peace. 

So far as socialization of the utility business is con- 
cerned, the public will ultimately determine the answét- 
As long as the utility companies are managed vigorously 
and efficiency in the public interest and the public has 
knowledge of their accomplishments, I am confident 
that the public will approve and support business man~- 
agement and investor ownership of the business. 

On balance I look forward to continued growth and 
reasonable prosperity of the utility companies in 1952, 
particularly in suburban and rural areas such as that 
served by my company, which will benefit from the 
trend toward decentralization of industry. 


Continued on page 18 








Ernest R. Ackler 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 





























nance-free for many years. 


FUEL DUMP at a foreign base of the American Air Force. 


US. Steel i 


s a leading maker of steel drums for shipment 
and storage 


O1 of military supplies . . . and also supplies great 
quantities of steel for other “‘musts” of the defense pro- 
Bram. But because U.S. Steel is big, and still expanding 
ts facilities, it is able to make steel for many essential 
everyday uses, too. 





Listen to The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 


HIGH STEPPERS. ‘hese are not the legs of a giantess .. . but 
leg forms of U-S’S Stainless Steel used in the pre-boarding 
process of a nationally-famous hosiery mill. Stockings are 
slipped over these forms, then set to size and shape in a 
steam cabinet at 252°F. Stainless Steel forms prevent snag- 
ging of the hosiery, because even under rough handling and 
wide variations of temperature, the steel surface does not 
develop nicks or burrs, and it will stay smooth and mainte- 





CITY CHILDREN, all too often, never see in the flesh the cows, 
chickens, pigs, mice and other domestic animals that are 
commonplace to rural tots. In Pittsburgh’s new Children’s Zoo, 
these animals are on display, and attract thousands of small, 
delighted spectators every week. Shrubbery, walk-ways and 
borders are protected by famous U-S-S Cyclone Fence. 
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HIGHEST LIFT LOCKS IN THE WORLD. T‘hese miter gates at the 
new McNary Dam on the Columbia River are reputed to 
be the highest lift locks yet built. The lift is 92 feet, 
while the gates of themselves are almost 105 feet high, 
and have a total weight of 381 tons. They were fabricated 
and erected by U.S. Steel. 





This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


This year, American steel mills will produce the equiva- 
lent of almost 1400 pounds of steel for every man, 
woman and child in the nation! 


Y, 
a e ° ; 
UNITED STATES STEEL elping to Duild a Petter We: 
1 

AMERICAN BRIDGE AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL... GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING ... NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON... UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS ... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH { 











GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Continued from page 16 
K. S. ADAMS 


Chairman, Phillips Petreleum Company 


It appears that the United States petroleum industr) 
will be called on in 1952 to supply a total increase in 
demand over last year of around 300.000 barrels dail; 
or 4%. This will reflect a decided flattening in the rate 
of growth as compared with the two 
previous years, when the increase 
averaged over 10% yearly. The flat- 
tening will be due to reduced output 
of automobiles, furnaces and other 
oil-consuming equipment, the result 
of diverting steel and other scarce 
materials to military production. 

Expansion in the industry likely 
will hit an alltime peak this year, 
not only in dollars but in effort and 
materials expended. A _ substantial 
increase in reserve capacity to pro- 
duce, refine and transport petroleum 
and products has been high on the 
list of objectives of the defense pro- 
gram since its inception. Although 
capital outlays have been large the 
past two years, productive capacity has little more than 
kept pace with the abnormal growth in demand. This 
year considerably greater progress can be made in that 
direction. 

Whether the industry is strengthened by this year’s 
expansion and better enabled to discharge its obligations 
to its customers, its stockholders and national defense, 
or is weakened and its earnings impaired, depends 
largely on action by OPS on petroleum prices. On the 
average, prices of crude oil and products now are at 
about 1948 levels. On the other hand, costs have con- 
tinued to rise the past three years, with the result that 
profit margins have narrowed alarmingly. Current 
charges for depreciation and depletion are far short of 
the amounts necessary to replace raw materials reserves 
and equipment used or worn out. It is only because of 
much larger volumes and by the use of crude oil found 
and developed and plants built years ago at much lower 
costs that the industry has been able to show fairly good 
earnings. 

The petroleum industry is one of the few whose in- 
creased costs have not been recognized by OPS as jus- 
tification for higher prices. Correction of this inequity 
is our most urgent need for 1952. Without prices com- 
mensurate with costs, hazards and capital requirements, 
our industry cannot long continue to expand as dictated 
by the needs of civilian consumers and national defense. 





K.S. Adams 


MALCOLM ADAM 
President, The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
In attempting to foresee what will take place in the 
coming year our vision is obscured by the great uncer- 
tainties of the difficult times in which we live. Never- 
theless unless world conditions deteriorate we believe 


that the life insurance _ business 
may look forward with measured 
optimism. 


With the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea in 1950 life insurance sales 
jumped to a new plateau. This high 
level of sales continued during 1951 
except for group insurance which 
was affected by the wage freeze. If 
we continue to do a good selling job, 
this level should be maintained dur- 
ing the year ahead because with ris- 
ing prices the need for more life 
insurance is as great today if not 
greater than ever before. We will 
have to work hard to accomplish 
this, however, because with wages 
and salaries controlled and with liv- 
ing costs and taxes at present levels many people may 
feel that they cannot afford to purchase more protection 
for their families. 

The investment outlook in 1952 is by no means clear, 
as much will depend on international developments and 
their effect on mobilization. Should the government de- 
cide to enter the market for long-term financing it might 
have an important effect, but it appears to be the con- 
sensus at the present time that if such a move is made 
it will not be before the last half of the vear. A large 
number of industrial companies have borrow ed or com- 
mitted themselves to borrow in connection with the na- 
tional defense effort. An important portion of these 
funds will be advanced by the insurance companies dur- 
ing 1952 and subsequent years. How much more financ- 
ing for this purpose will be undertaken during the com- 
ing year it is impossible to predict. Public utilities and 
railroads probably will not require any more financing 
in 1952 than they did in the previous year and there is a 
possibility that new investments from this source will 
be somewhat less than in 1951. It is likely, however that 
security investments available from private sources as a 
whole will not be materially below the volume for 1951 
Restrictions on the use of materials, as wel] as credit 
regulations, with the resulting decline in the volume of 
housing construction, Will probably reduce our opportu- 
nities for investing in mortgages. 

One of the most important factors influe 
look for life insurance is the mortality rate 
ence in 1951 was favor ; 





Malcolm Adan. 


neing the out- 
able and ffec +p oy a 
: é was affecte ‘ 
minor extent by deaths resulting the poten ran BM 
Unless there is a further extension of military operations. 
we may expect a continuation of the trend toward lower 
mortality rates which has resulted from advances in 


medical science, better health conditions and the genel- 
ally higher standard of living. 

The life insurance business has passed through man} 
periods of uncertainty and of crisis. From what I have 
seen of its stewardship I know that it will continue tc 
solve its problems successfully whatever they may be 


HORACE M. ALBRIGHT 
President, United States Potash Company 

The American Potash Industry continued its record- 
making pace in 1951 with total deliveries by domestic 
producers and importers exceeding 1,650,000 tons of K20. 
This was an increase of more than 13% for 1950 and the 
American producers delivered nearly 
1.400.000 tons of K20 of this total. 
This represented an increase of more 
than 100,000 tons from 1950. The re- 
mainder of the potash came from im- 
ports, most of which were from Ger- 
many, France and Spain. 

The American Potash Industry 
consists of three producers at Carls- 
bad, New Mexico—the United States 
Potash Company; Potash Company of 
America and the International Min- 
erals & Chemical Corporation; and 
the American Potash & Chemical 
Company at Trona, California and 
Bonneville, Limited at Wendover, 
Utah. The Carlsbad producers mine 
potash from one beds about 1,000 
feet below the surface. The two other 
producers derive their potash from salt brines. 

Approximately 95% of potash used in this country 
during the past year was for agricultural purposes and 
the chemical industry accounted for the remaining 5%. 
This is a proportion which does not change much from 
year to year, but agricultural usage is increasing at a 
slightly more rapid rate than chemical usage. Low grades 
of potash have been virtually eliminated from the mar- 
ket, and practically all tonnage distributed is now in 
the higher grade form. Three factors have accounted 
for this development: 

First—There is the relatively lower cost per unit of 
potash delivered in the more concentrated forms. 

Secondly—There is an increased demand for higher 
analysis fertilizers and 

Thirdly—The domestic producers have increased their 
refining capacities to take care of the total tonnage of 
ore hoisted. 

The long-term outlook for the potash industry con- 
tinues to be favorable and 1952 should be another record 
year. In addition to the producers listed above, two new 
companies will enter production — Duval Sulphur & 
Potash Company has completed its shaft and retinery at 
Carlsbad, New Mexico and shipped a few cars of Muriate 
of Potash during 1951. Their production will be added 
to the domestic total in 1952. Southwest Potash Corpo- 
ration, a wholly owned subsidiary of the American 
Metals Company, is now in the development stage in 
Carlsbad and will probably be in production during the 
latter half of 1952. Consequently, the domestic supplies 
of potash should be at the highest level ever attained. 

Demand for potash is also expected to increase, with 
the major long-term factor being the steady growth of 
population, resulting in incraesed demands for food and 
fiber from fewer acres per unit of population. Coupled 
with this are such factors as increasing depletion of our 
soil resources, less farm labor and the widespread dis- 
semination of information regarding the physical and 
financial values of increased fertilizer and potash appli- 
cation. 

_Improvement of pastures and increased forage produc- 
tion for meat and dairy animals have resulted in in- 
creased demands for potash and other fertilizers. This 
has had an important effect on fertilizer production in 
all sections of the country, and most particularly in the 
South. It is expected that this trend will continue 
through 1952. 

High goals have been set for agriculture production 
during the coming year and the farmer is fairly well 
assured of disposing of his product at a satisfactory price. 
Consequently, we feel confident in predicting another 
successful and record-breaking year for the domestic 
potash industry. 





Horace M. Albright 


V. J. ALEXANDER 


President, Union Planters National Bank & Trust Co., 
Memphis, Tennessee 

The outstanding feature of banking in 1951 was again 
the unprecedented demand for bank credit. Although 
the total rise during the last half of 1951 was at a slower 
pace than the same period in 1950, the rise was particu- 
larly sharp for the money market 
centers. Bank credit was used to +» — 
provide additional working capital | i * 
in view of higher prices for many | a 
commodities and finished goods. 
There was also a noticeable demand 
for defense credit in the larger cen- 
ters. 

Interest rates were increased by 
many banks on their loans. The 
prime commercial loan rate was in- 
creased three times. There was also 
a trend for banks to increase inter- 
est rates paid on savings accounts. 
If the loan demand continues into 
1952, there is a good chance that in- 
terest rates on bank loans will con- 
tinue the upward climb. So far, the 
rise in interest rates has not been a deterrent to bank 
loans. 






V. J. Alexander 
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Investments of most banks declined last year as banks 
liquidated United States Terasury issues to make addi- 
tional loans and to provide for increased reserve re. 
quirements. The high grade bond market was affected 
adversely by the controversy between the Federal Re- 
serve Bank and the Treasury Department. In t-e set- 
tlement of the dispute, long-term United States Goy_ 
ernment bonds were allowed to drop below Par, the 
Feaerail Reserve Bank ceased to support the bond mar- 
ket. and flexibility was given to short-term interest 
rates. There was a rather continuous supply of new jc- 
sues of corporate securities and municipal bonds coming 
into the market to meet the needs of local governments 
and industry for additional plants and facilities. The 
Defense Program will see further capital needs to | 
met during the coming year. 

Bank deposits for the coming year start at a high 
level. Personal income, already at a new peak in 195) 
will continue to maintain bank deposits through hawt’ 
wages and a continuation of high prices. Individua] sav- 
ings will probably continue to rise, which will res_lt i 
additional funds for banks to loan and invest. 

Gross earnings for the past year were higher due 
largely to the sharp increase in interest rates and the 
rise in iates on short-term United States Government 
securities. Although operating expenses, especially sal- 
aries, continue to climb, most banks watch these items 
carefully. In most of the cases where banks reported 
lower earnings last year, this was due to the highe: 
income and excess profits taxes, which were made retro- 
active to April 1. The imposition of the additional tax 
burden on banks makes it more difficult for them to 
increase their equity caiptal, especially from retained 
earnings. 

There are also difficulties looming on the horizon for 
1952. The foreign situation remains tense, the rearma- 
ment program in rising slowly, and the Presidential race 
remains an enigma, On the whole, the banking system 
can look forward to another good year of high loans at 
better rates, a moderate rise in deposits, and stable, or 
slightly lower, earnings. 


F. J. ANDRE 
President, Congoleum-Nairn Inc. 

Highly competitive conditions will continue to prevai! 
in the market for resilient floor coverings despite a 
moderate increase in industry volume in 1952. 

Increased defense spending, a high level of employ- 
ment, a substantial level of new con- 7 
struction, increased wage rates, a 
possible short supply ot consumer 
durables and certain trends in resili- 
ent flooring products should all con- 
tribute to an increase in resilient 
floor covering sales in 1952 over 1951. 

Although 1952 promises to show 
improvement over last year, compe- 
tition at all levels of distribution will 
be intensified. Last year the floor 
covering industry was reminded of 
certain basic facts of competitive life 
that were largely forgotten during 
the preceding 10 years of a relatively 
non - competitive sellers’ market. 
During these 10 years, material 
shortages, deferred demand for new 
housing, unusually high purchasing power in relation 
to supply, and accumulated replacement demand, all 
resulted in an unprecedented period wherein most of the 
ingredients of a normal competitive market were absent. 

A tremendous volume of goods were purchased )b) 
consumers during these war and postwar years with, at 
best, only indifferent selling efforts on the part of manu- 
facturers, distributors, and dealers. 

The basic nature of the consumer market radically 
changed in 1951. A decline in retail sales occurred 1}! 
all lines along with more selective buying on the part 0! 
the consumer. The factors underlying this shift in the 
resilient floor covering market are worth enumerating 
They represent the underlying conditions that will pre- 
vail in the normal, highly competitive market that, 1" 
the long run, characterizes our economy. It is in this 
market that the floor covering industry must do busi- 
ness during the coming years and for which it must 
prepare itself. 

The conditions characterizing the present and future 
markets for resilient floor coverings are, firstly, a con- 
sumer demand based on normal year-to-year replace- 
ment demand in contrast to the inflated demand of the 
war and postwar years which resulted from materia! 
shortages and increased consumer buying power. The 
accumulated replacement demand resulting from World 

War II was largely met by early 1950. ; 

Secondly, new residential construction, and the de- 
mand for resilient floor coverings created thereby, W!!' 
probably be at a somewhat lower rate in 1952 and suc- 
ceeding years than was the case in 1950 and 1951. 

Thirdly, considerable new manufacturing capacity has 
been built in the industry for linoleum and felt base i” 
response to postwar demand. The over-all industry 
manufacturing capacity for these products will be higher 
in relation to consumer demand than has been the cas¢ 
for a number of years. As a consequence, resilient floor 
covering manufacturers will merchandise and sell the! 
lines more aggressively than in the past to keep thei! 
plants operating at profitable levels of production. 

Fourthly, new products such as plastic coated floo! 
coverings and calendered vinyl floor products will com- 
pete with established felt base and linoleum products 
Asphalt tile and rubber tile will offer more serious com- 
petition than was the case prewar. Many more firms 


War ns these products than prior to Wor! 


JIC 





F. J. Andre 


Continued on page 2! 
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Nearly everything you do today is done easier, y 
° “i od 
quicker and better—thanks to electricity . 
FOR MORE POWER — Developing and pro- 
If Vou are an average American worker you use NEW MATERIALS WERE NEEDED—This ducing alloys, plastics, carbons and many other 
the strenoth of nine horses each working hour vreat’ progress could not have been achieved better materials for our power industry are but 
Of the day, without the many new and better materials’ a few of the many ways in which the people of 
which make possible today’s larger and more — Union Carbide serve all of us. 
foray et yiee = gd a efficient th generating equipment. 
bie Die | hg E vee ; : pes ST Y STEEL—Cijant turbines FREE: Leurn more about the interesting things you use 
| acl you are lapping the vast sources ol A JOB FOR ALLO every day. Write for the illustrated booklet “Products 
electric energy that are ready to work for all of and generators, for example, couldn t stand up and Processes” which tells how science and industry 
us in the home and on the job. under terrific heat, pressure, wear and corro- use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS. GASES. and 
Today, the use of electric power has erown to sion if it werent for steels made tough and PrasTics made by l nion Carbide. Ask tor booklet A, 
Where a single factory uses more electricity than enduring by alloying metals. 
“n entire city used a generation ago. And vour Improved plastics also do their part in better 1 


home—with its electric appliances. lighting and 
Other conveniences—consumes more power 
than Was used in vesterday s factory. 
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Continued from page 18 


The floor covering industry was not prepared to deal 
effectively with the conditions of a highly competitive 
market. During a 10-year period of order-taking and 
short supply, the hard-hitting, resourceful, and effective 
merchandising and selling methods that are absolutely 
necessary for success in the floor covering business, or 
any other consumer business for that matter, were for- 
gotten. In the midst of a tremendous potential market, 
with consumer purchasing power, savings, and employ- 
ment at a high level, the methods and technique of 
aggressive selling were neglected. 

Manufacturers are now becoming increasingly con- 
cerned with their specific marketing problems. The year 
1952 will bring increased attention by manufacturers to 
the styling of floor covering lines, to the variety of pat- 
terns in their lines, and to a general strengthening of all 
phases of their distributing organization. 

The individual company that does the best job along 
these lines will be the most successful in increasing its 
share of the resilient floor covering market. Congoleum- 
Nairn’s marketing program for 1952 is geared to assert 
an even stronger position in this market. Important im- 
provements and innovations in product design, improve- 
ments in product performance and quality, a strength- 
ened sales management and field selling organization, a 
more powerful and effective advertising and sales pro- 
motion program, increased production and promotion of 
vinyl] inlaid products, represent several phases of a care- 
fully conceived program designed to substantially in- 
crease Congoleum-Nairn’s share of 1952 sales of floor 
coverings. 


ARTHUR K. ATKINSON 
President, Wabash Railroad Company 


With the close of 1951 Wabash Railroad Company 
completed its first 10 years of operation, having suc- 
ceeded the Receivers of the predecessor company on 
Jan. 1, 1942, the effective date of the reorganization. 
The record during these 10 years is 
one of which any corporation, espe- 
cially a railroad, can be justly proud. 
With approximately $250,000,000 in- 
vested in railroad properties ex- 
tending from Buffalo to Kansas City, 
we operate about 2,400 miles of main 
track. During our first 10 years we 
earned approximately $210,000,000 
before taxes. 

The Federal, state, and municipal 
governments took about $131,000,000 
or 62.4% of our earnings, leaving 
only $79,000,000 of the $210,000,000 
to use for additions and betterments 
to the properties, for paying off 
debt, and for our stockholders in the 
form of dividends. During the 10 
years we paid out almost $24,000,000 to the stockholders 
and retained the balance of $55,000,000 to improve our 
properties and our credit. In other words, the $210,000,- 
000 pie was cut into three parts, five-eighths to the tax 
collector, two-eighths for improvements to give better 
service to the public, and one-eighth to the investors 
who provided the equity capital necessary to make our 
railroad enterprise possible. 

As to the year just completed, 1951 had many dis- 
appointments for the Wabash as well as for the railroad 
industry as a whole. Wabash traffic volume was heavy 
during the first three months of 1951 with operating 
revenues running 20% better than the same period in 
1950. However, the pace of business slackened in April 
ind continued slower for the balance of the year. In 
July the disastrous flood which struck the Kansas City 
irea cost the Wabash about $2,000,000 in flood damages 
‘nd reduced business, Another disappointment came in 
\ugust when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘ranted only about one-half of the 15% increase in 
freight rates requested by the railroad industry earlier 
in the year to help meet rising costs of materials and 
wages. As a result of these setbacks and the added 
ourden of substantially higher Federal taxes voted re- 
troactively by Congress last October, the Wabash net 
income for 1951 will not only be less than in 1950. but 
also less than the average net income of the five postwar 
years from 1946 through 1950. 

As a result of the railroad accounting procedure re- 
cently prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
S10n in connection with 60-month Federal tax amortiza- 
tion of defense facilities, railroad earnings for 1951 to 
956 will be unrealistically high, reflecting only normal 

epreciation deductions for certified defense facilities 
hile income tax accruals will be on the basis of the 

“duced liability indicated by the tax returns. This net 
recome distortion will continue during the useful life of 

e particular facilities involved and must be given due 

sideration by those concerned with railroad Statistics. 

We are looking forward to a volume of traffic in 1952 

hich will be at least as large as 1951 and are hopeful 

‘at modern equipment and new road and yard facilities 

ill help to accomplish a reduction of operating costs. 
ne Wabash improvement program in operation during 
he past five years called for an expenditure in excess 
f $67,000,000. It is typical of similar programs being 
arried out by almost all railroads in order to improve 
fficiency in operation while, at the same time, offering 


‘ster, safer, and more comfortable tra 
ce to the public. e transportation serv- 


Whether in peace 





Arthur K. Atkinson 


or in war the railroad industry is 
ready for any transportation job. There is no doubt that 
e are far better prepared now than at the start of 


World War II to serve as th . ant 
transportation system. e backbone of the nation’s 
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Ss. C. ALLYN 
President, The National Cash Register Co. 


From the standpoint of general business, It 1s difficult 
to see how conditions can be anything but good in = 
Barring an all-out war and assuming defense work wil 
continue as planned, full employment and prosperity 
seem assured for the next 12 months. 

A defense program of the magni- 
tude contemplated cannot be super- 
imposed on an economy already 
operating at a high level without 
producing great business activity. 
Plant construction will continue on 
an extensive scale, jobs will be plen- 
tiful, wages will continue high. 

There may be some adjustments as 
the defense program actually hits the 
production lines. This could mean 
hardships for individual companies, 
and possibly isolated industries, but 
the over-all picture is encouraging. 

In our own field, we expect the de- 
mand for our products to continue 
high for the coming year. The only 
limitations on output will be restric- 
tions on materials. Fundamental economic forces are do- 
ing much to increase demand for the products of our 
company and others in the industry. Our products are 
basically labor saving devices. With the cost of doing 
business constantly increasing in all fields, the need for 
mechanization and cost reduction is greater today than 
ever before. ; 

High wages, rising costs, premium for overtime and 
the great increase in number of records required, have 
brought intensified interest in our products. Mechaniza- 
tion is about the only means there is to offset higher 
costs and alert management is seeking every opportunity 
to do so. 

Many of the companies in the industry have taken on 
defense work. The past year has been devoted largely 
to tooling and providing the necessary new production 
facilities. These preparatory steps have been largely 
completed and production on a substantial scale is about 
to begin. 

It is obvious that in 1952 defense work will make a 
much greater impact on the production lines than in 
1951. Greater quantities of strategic materials will be 
needed. 


Industry generally, is in a much better position to 
take up any slack in employment caused by civilian 
cutbacks through shifting to defense production than it 
was a year ago. The progress made during the past year 
in tooling and new construction represents substantial 
completion of one of the most difficult steps in the entire 
program. It has been accomplished without serious dis- 
ruption of employment and with less curtailment of out- 
put on civilian goods than had been anticipated. 


In our business we look forward to a busy year. Un- 
doubtedly there will be certain difficulties and problems 
but we do not believe they will be insurmountable. 


C. J. BACKSTRAND 


President, Armstrong Cork Company 


International developments, which have been the 
dominant factor influencing business during the past 
year, also offer the key to much of what lies ahead in 
1952. While neither all-out war nor final peace can be 
expected, the uncertainty of possible 
changes in either direction will re- 
main a continuing threat to plans of 
government, business, and individual 
consumers. The nation has now 
pretty well recovered from the ini- 
tial shock and scare buying waves 
caused by the Korean War. With the 
rise in national production has come 
increased confidence across the na- 
tion in our ability to defend our- 
selves as well as to meet virtually all 
civilian needs. The consuming pub- 
lic as a whole is now experiencing 
its highest living standards in his- 
tory and shows very little concern 
about the much heralded shortages. 

The year ahead will be marked by 
two major—and yet fairly distinct—trends: (1) rising 
defense production and government expenditures affect- 
ing chiefly certain metal and metal-fabricating indus- 
tries; and (2) growing supplies of goods and increasing 
competitive conditions in most other lines of business. 
Short of all-out war, the need for intensive selling of 
most civilian goods will occur side by side with a few 


material shortages and allocations for items required in 
the defense program. 


For government to insist upon a comprehensive pro- 
gram of specific controls, patterned after full-war re- 
quirements, at a time of only partial mobilization is to 
invite insurmountable administrative problems plus 
steadily weakening public support. Another six months 
to a year of unneeded, and thus ineffective, controls 
could permanently destroy the potential usefulness of 
such direct control measures in this country at a time 
of future emergency. 


For business managements generally to expect sales 
of civilian goods to rise with expanding government out- 
lays for munitions is to over-emphasize the importance 
of defense spending as well as to overlook the recent 
shift in consumer buying habits to a more reasonable 
and cautious basis. The coming year unquestionably 
offers one of the greatest sales potentials on record, be- 
cause of high personal incomes and heavy accumula- 
tions of savings. But this does not necessarily mean that 





S. C. Allyn 





Cc. J. Backstrand 
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record sales will be achieved across industr 
of consumers as well as most businesses are sti} abnor 
mally high as a result of heavy buying in the ceed 
following the outbreak of the Korean War. Increasi, . 
resistance to rising prices is becoming more sing 


y. Inventories 


A «as and : ™ 
evident for most civilian goods, and fears of iitens 
which proved to be unfounded naturally temper nev 


spending. ; 

The building industry mirrors the generally favorab|e 
but nonetheless quite mixed prospects which 
Rearmament needs will continue to support a record 
volume of industrial construction. So long as limitations 
on commercial structures remain, a down trend in thj- 
type of building is inevitable. Improvement in the avail- 
ability of structural steel before the close of 1952. how). 
ever, should bring a revival in this field. School anq 
hospital programs will continue to be large. although 
below the level needed. 

Another good year is in prospect for residentia] build- 
ing. While new home construction can be expected to 
fall somewhat further because of slackening demand 
and temporary shortages of a few materials and mort- 
gage funds, maintenance-repair-add-on work should 
climb throughout 1952. Rising housing standards in ye 
cent years have been achieved largely through the build- 
ing of new homes rather than the improvement of exist- 
ing dwellings. Moreover, the need for additional livij.s 
space, and particulalry more rooms, by the millions of 
families with small children points to a new wave of 
demand for materials to add rooms to many of the pres- 
ent relatively small homes in all sections of the country. 

There is every reason to face 1952 with confidence 
in our growing national economic strength as well as jn 
the prospect of another year of high volume constructioy 
and general business. We can be equally confident. 
however, that 1952 sales and earnings will depend more 
than ever upon renewed efforts to sell and to reduce 
costs in the face of mounting taxes, wages, and some 
raw material prices. 


lie ahead. 


G. T. BAKER 
Chairman and President, National Airlines, Inc. 


A careful appraisal of the many factors which so 
vitally affect commercial aviation indicates a continua- 
tion of the present trend of marked progress throughout 
the air transportation industry in 1952. Scheduled air 
travel will be brought within the fi- 
nancial reach of countless thousands 
of people who do not now use the 
scheduled airlines as the result of 
the wise policy of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board in permitting a great ex- 
pansion of coach service at popular 
fares. Through this simple, yet revo- 
lutionary process, the airlines will 
be enabled to tap a tremendous re- 
servoir of traffic which has hereto- 
fore been denied them. 

The scheduled carriers are geared 
to meet the challenge. Practically 
every airline has a multi-million dol- 
lar re-equipment program under way. 
Large fleets of great, new airplanes 
will go into service this year and 
next, providing a substantial increase 
in seating capacity. It is reasonable to forecast slightly 
increasing air travel as the defense program gains speed. 
In the preparedness effort, the airlines will play an 
even greater role in 1952, as they fit themselves to the 
vital mobilization pattern in which the air carriers have 
such a major responsibility. ; 

The new year probably will see very few additional 
route miles granted by the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
proven desirability of interchange between connecting 
air carriers, where crews change but passengers do not, 
should lead to an increase in the number of such agree- 
ments. In fact, I predict the day is not far away when 
it will become necessary for this industry to establish a 
clearing house to keep track of aircraft used in inter- 
changes, just as was done in other forms of transporta- 
tion years ago. . 

Impetus should and probably will be given to consoli- 
dations conducive to expediting self-sufficiency among 
the carriers. The sound future development of the air- 
line industry is dependent, in a measure, on a realistic 
separation of payments earned for carrying mail from 
government assistance for developing our present vital 
airline network. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has indicated that it will 
look with favor upon some form of penalty to be levied 
against purchasers of tickets who fail to report for their 
flights. Steps undoubtedly will be taken during the year 
which should do much to correct the evils of the “n° 
show” problem, thus curtailing a major source of lost 
revenue. 

_Although the British have ambitious plans for mate- 
rially increasing the use of jet-powered airplanes in 
commercial operations in 1952, there is little likelihood 
that United States flag carriers will be able to add jets 
at this time because of the lack of interest in building 
jets by U. S. manufacturers. The airlines, for the most 
part, are ready, but our manufacturers have not offered 
us the needed jet aircraft. 

The use of helicopters in commercial aviation should 
take substantial strides during the year. Heretofore the 
commercial use of helicopters in the United States has 
been restricted to hauling mail from certain airports 
to post offices. The Civil Aeronautics Board recently 
certificated a helicopter network for the New York City 
nee. In passing, it should be noted that one British alr- 

ine—BEA—is adding helicopters to its fleet. 

In the final analysis, there is good reason to forecast 
a fruitful and a challenging year in America’s air trans- 


Continued on page 22 
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Although one of the younger companies in 
point of age, Celanese Corporation of America 
has had broad experience in planned integra- 
tion of sources of basic raw materials and co- 
ordinated development of markets. 


As far back as 1928, shortly after the com- 
pany started producing its principal product, 
cellulose acetate, we faced up to the possibility 
of eventual shortage of raw materials. We de- 
termined that long-term planning plus effec- 
tive chemical research was the direction in 
which to look for assurance of raw materials. 

This policy has led, in the United States, to 
pioneering developments in the production 
of organic chemicals from petroleum natural 
gases to the point where Celanese is a leader 
in this field. Coupled with it has been an eftec- 
tive and consistent program looking towards 
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A young company with long 





experience 


in planned integration 


the development and cultivation of the natu- 
ral markets for our raw materials in various 
manufactured forms. The rapid growth in 
usage of Celanese* chemical fibers, such as 
acetate, is an example. 

Recently, Celanese has been extending this 
program to other countries of the free world. 
Developments of important commercial and 
economic promise have so far been established 
in Canada, Mexico and South America. We 
are pursuing a policy of establishing a group 
of affiliated companies jointly owned with 
local capital in areas where the political and 
economic climate is favorable to industrial 
growth. These plants will serve primarily 
their own natural local markets. 

We are also diversifying our production. 
Some of these affiliates will be engaged in 


converting raw materials into semi-finished 
and finished manufactured materials while 
others will produce chemical fibers, plastics, 
industrial chemicals, and cellulose products. 
In addition to insuring abundant supplies of 
world scarce chemicals and cellulose, our 
Canadian operations can be logically ex- 
panded into a completely integrated forest 
products operation. 


Such diversification of products and mar- 
kets strengthens an industrial company in all 
its parts and offers special advantages when 
distribution of investment is carried out on 
a judiciously selected international scope. 
Under strong unified management we believe 
that this kind of industrial expansion can only 
contribute to stability of earnings and long- 
term profitability. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


e& CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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portation industry—for the passenger, for the investor, 
and for the national defense. 


MELVIN H. BAKER 


Chairman of the Board, National Gypsum Company 

Business in the construction industry will be season- 
ab'v slow during the first quarter of 1952, but ought to 
pick up steadily after that, with the last half of the year 
at the current high rate. While a Korean truce would 
encourage business, it would have 
little effect on present resirictions, 
since the defense effort would slack- 
er only slightly. If we can produce 
e: yugh to keep government controls 
ata minimum, we'll have a high vol- 
ume of sales 

Looking at the overall construction 
picture, I expect housing will be oif 
about 10%-15%,. and other building 
rlassifications off at least 25%, with 
over one-half of all building in the 
first half of 1952 concentrated in crit- 
ical areas. The controlling factor i 
the industry will be the availability 
of metals, adequate supplies of which 
would undoubtedly relax other re- 
stcictions. Metal should become more 
available by the third quarter as 
a 
f 
t 





Melvin H. Baker 


ditional production facilities are completed, and the 
ourth quarter ought to see a fairly loose situation In the 
tree critical areas—steel, copper and aluminum. 

There are two factors leading to optimism for National 
Gypsum Company in 1952. First, the companys indus- 
trial business, particularly lime, will undoubtedly con- 
tinue at the present high rate. Secondly, remodeling and 

epair should provide a stronger base than in the past, 

especially during the first quarter when construction 
workers are available for modernization work Thus, 
even if housing starts are held down to 850,000, which 
is by no means a certainty, industrial business and the 
vast remodeling market ought to keep National Gypsum 
Company's volume close to 1951's record amount 

None of the materials we make are critically short 
now. The oversold condition of the past few years 1s 
gone, and now that production has caught up with de- 
rand, 1952’s slightly reduced requirements ought to be 
met with but little difficulty. 

As for industry in general, I believe that the disloca- 
tions of the defense effort will begin to ease up notice- 
ably by the end of 1952, thereby permitting us to 
concentrate on a furtner rise in our national standard 
of living. I see full employment and high wages in the 


years ahead and, in my opinion, we are entering the 
gceatest era of mass purchasing power we have ever 
seen. The major pillar supporting that era will be the 


gcowth in population, now increasing at the rate of 
2% million a year, which will require that industry ex- 
pand to meet the demand Good pay to workers is 
3'most certain to continue and will in turn create the 
ability to buy the products of American industry. 


ROBERT A. BARNET 

President, Irving Savings Bank, New York City 

greatly appreciate your confidence in my opinion, 
wnich you indicated might be considered among those 
of representative executives of the country on the 1952 
© itlook for business. There is very little that I believe 
that I can add to the opinions of 
others in the industrial and manu- 
facturing business because a savings 
bank is less of a barometer of what 
is taking place than probably any 
other business in the commercial 
field. 

In the early thirties, the increase in 
deposits in savings banks ran counter 
to the general business depression. 
Today we are having an increase in 
deposits although the acceleration is 
not as great as it has been for almost 
a decade. Government regulations 
under Regulation X are limiting our 
activities in mortgage lending and 
the voluntary credit control of bank- 
ers in which savings banks partici- 
pate is an additional curb on mort- 
gage lending. The other fields that savings banks serve 
i: employing savings are railroad and utility corporaics 
sad municipalities 

As a result of the Revenue Act of 1951, savings banks 
‘ill be taxed on income. This means that we will be 
rore interested in tax exempt investments in Govern- 

rent, State or Municipal obligations. No facilities exist 
(or savings banks to underwrite issues so that really 

1eir activity in financing enterprises or Governments 
purely as buyers of securities in the investment 
arket 

The only barometer I believe that savings banks re- 
fect is the gain or loss in deposits. The inflationary 
‘Jiral that we have been going through has undoubtedly 
sreatly diminished the significance of deposit change 


unless there is either a marked gain or marked decline 
‘9 deposits 





FP obert 


A. Barnet 


Insofar as the future is concerned, I can see nothing 
Sut a continuation of normal gain in deposits except 
‘iat toward the latter part of 1952, the government may 
be forced to finance its deficit by issuing long-terin 
_Oligations Suitable for savings bank investment or by 

iort-term investments for commercial banks’ purchase 

) either case, there will be a future inflationary flurry 
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in money and, consequently, 
deposits for savings banks. 

During the year 1952, there will be an increase in the 
dividend rate since the Banking Department has alreacy 
indicated that the Banking Board of the State of New 
York may act during 1952. If the maximum rate Is raised 
to 244% per year, which is probable, then I believe that 
all savings banks able to pay the higher rate will do so. 
The factor that will determine the ability to pay a 
higher rate will of course be the Net Earnings available 
for dividends and a required addition to Reserves alier 
paying Income Tax. 


EDWARD F. BARRETT 
President, Long Island Lighting Company 

These are exciting times for the public utilities— 
while we do not experience the violent swings and fluc- 
tuations of fortune that harry some types of business, 
we are directly affected by the relentless growth of our 
territories. How the public utilities 
across the nation have expanded to 
match the pace of the defense effort 
is a great story but one that is far 
from finished. I don’t look for 1952 
to be an anti-climactic chapter. I 
don’t think there will be any appre- 
ciab'e slackening in the increase in 


a more rapid gain in 


demand for electricity and gas: in 
short, I think 1952 for the electric 
and gas business will be similar 
to 1951 


Of course, this is not a good time 


to indulge in forecasting—with the 
shadow of Korea darkening the 
hopes of mankind, none of us can 


take it upon ourselves to give assur- 
ance for the future. I do know, how- 
ever, that Long Island continues to 
grow—not only with respect to defense plants and light 
industry but also as to homes. I trust that the ingenuity 
of our builders will permit this growth to continue de- 
spite the hampering effects of governmental restrictions 
and the economics of these times. Last year we con- 
nected enough homes to our system to represent a new 


city of 100,000 in population. I think this year the growth 
will continue. 


Edward F. Barrett 


We propose to convert about one-third of our present 
270,000 gas customers during 1952 to straight natural gas. 
We are hoveful that this conversion will ease our expan- 
sion problems by permitting the saving of large ex- 
penditures which would otherwise be required to en- 
large our distribution system and holder facilities. We 
are also simultaneously building two 100,000 kw. electric 
generating units at 


two different locations. Although 
these two units will increase our electric canacity by 
around 60%, construction on a third wnit will pr bably 


start around the end of 1952. I visualize that additional 
units will be required in the near future. 

The financial requirements of the public utility busi- 
ness in the past ten years have been substantial. Our 
company is probably typical in that in 1951 we experi- 
enced a major financial program and will look for fur- 
ther financing in the future. It is my opinion, however, 
that utilities will continue to attract the capital required 
unless they are caught between inflation and spiraling 
costs and restrictive rates. I do not think that this unfor- 
tunate situation will develon because the regulatory 
bodies throughout the country seem to have an intel- 
ligent understanding of utility problems and the effect 
of rising costs. 

One benefit that seems to have developed out of the 
so-called defense period is the betterment of the attitude 
of the public, the local municipal bodies, and business- 
men generally towards each other and the utilities. I 
think our national necessities have quickened everyone's 
understanding of their respective responsibilities. -I am 
hopeful that this tolerance will spread in 1952 


| "€ 22 so that 
we can all increase our efforts to better effect. 


JOHN T. BEATTY 
President, United Specialties Company 

Our business is composed of 90% parts 
which go to the automobile, tractor and truck field as 
original equipment, and 10% is divided between an arti- 
cle for new houses and the television field. The govern- 
ment limitation of material last 
summer subsequently reduced our 
automobile business to about 50%. 
The television field, as you know. 
just rolled over and took a long sum- 
mer’s nap. I had been expecting a 
slow summer to develop, especially 
for home durables because in mv 
Opinion it was due in the summer of 
1950 but was prevented by. the 
Korean War. I am afraid that this 
May repeat itself next summer, not 
only because of the enormous buying 
that has taken place since 1946 but 
because of the increasing prices and 
taxes. 

It is said that the factory worker 
can cover his increases in tax by 
having his wages raised as he has 
done in each succeeding year of the inflationary period, 
but the taxes are now rising to a point where they will 
unquestionably eat more into the income of the five- 
six+seven-thousand dollar a year employee. With the 
prices higher, as they will be, in 1952 the buying power 
is bound to diminish. 

I do not expect that we will experience a panic but 
things certainly will be slow because people may refuse 


automotive 
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to buy. The only encouraging offset to this is the fact 
that should the Korean War end the people may rise 
up in general revelt about the excessive taxation. This 
would have a salutary effect upon the economy of the 
country because it could likely result in some lowering 
of costs and prices. i. . 

I believe that about four million automobiles wil] be 
manufactured and perhaps a million trucks, and I be- 
lieve that many can probably be sold. Even if materia] 
limitations were lifted I am rather uncertain whethe: 
seven or eight million vehicles, if manufactured, could 
be sold during ‘52. ; 

Our policy in the company is to convert all the inven- 
tory possible into cash, and not to move into new ven- 
tures because the opportunity for reward, after paying 
excess profits taxes, is not worth the risk. We have two 
items that we should like to develop but unless the ex- 
cess profits tax law is removed we do not feel warranted 
in risking the shareowners’ money in making the jn- 
vestment required. 

I feel that sooner or later excessive taxation will] slow 
the whole economy down, resulting in a lower standard 
of living, less venture money, and lower stock values. 

NEAL DOW BECKER 
President, Intertype Corporation 

Nearly every important manufac- 
turer of printing machinery is now 
engaged to some extent in the man- 
ufacture of defense material. As the 
production of defense material takes 
over more and more of the capacity 
of the plants, it is almost certain that 
earnings will be lower, since the 
prices of goods for defense work are 
subject both to redetermination and 
renegotiation, and the attitude of the 
government is to hold profits to a 





minimum 


Nea! Dow Becker 


GEORGE B. BEITZEL 
President, Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 

To gauge the prospects for the chemical industry for 
1952, one should realize the extent to which this industry 
serves virtually all other industries. Because of this 
wide diversity of service, chemical production and sales 
are definitely tied in with the level 
of the nation’s general economy. 

It now appears definite that, even 
with peace or a truce in Korea, pro- 
duction for detense preparedness will 
increase throughout the year to the 
extent that the general level of 
American production will continue 
to rise. While this probably will 
mean some displacement in produc- 
tion of civilian goods, the consump- 
tion of chemicals will shift with 
very little change to defense work. 

These ideas apply chiefly to the 
basic chemical commodities and 
specialties with broad application 
throughout manufacturing. In other 
words, it is quite conceivable that 
with the displacement of some civil- 
ian production, certain specialties designed specifically 
for these uses will show a dowtrend during 1952. How- 
ever, the raw materials used in these specialties will 
probaly be consumed in other formulations for detense 
work. 

There are other chemical specialties, not directly re- 
lated to defense work, which will be in demand to meet 
the requirements of the preparedness program and the 
general rise in the country’s economic level. An example 
is that of agricultural chemicals necessary to increase 
the output of farm products. ; 

Another important factor in the future of the chemical! 
industry is the rapid rate of expansion, both in new 
products brought about by research and in the increas 
of production capacity. The bulk of this plant expansion 
is in the basic heavy chemicals, such as chlorine, causuc 
soda, ammonia, and the basic organics, and it appears 
that demand for these commodities will keep ahead 0! 
supplies available from the new plants. 

In the case of Pennsalt, our 1952 forecast shows a!! 
increase in sales in 1952 over 1951, the majority of which 
will result from expanded production. 

Profits in the chemical industry this year will be 
subject to two major factors. The first is price contro! 
While there is some possibility of imcreases In some 
chemical prices, in general, prices probably will "0 
increase as much as the costs of production. These costs 
include costs of raw materials, wages and salaries. and 
production services, such as power and transportatio! 

The second factor affecting profits is taxes. The "ew 
record high tax rates of the 1950 bill applied only 
nine months’ earnings in 1951, but will apply to all carn 
1952. 

In other words, we are faced with the definite prospec’ 
of showing less net profit per sales dollar in 1952 tha! 
in 1951, and substantially less than in 1950. However, 
is my belief that the general level of earnings for the 


industry will be maintained because of the increase !' 
sales, 
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Here is a small ‘“‘sample’”’ of the 52 weekly mes- 
sages posted in Pure Oil offices, plants and 
refineries during the past year to help keep our 
immediate family informed about its company. 


We thought you might be interested in these 
*“‘Pure Facts’”’ as well as in such current news 
as this: 

























Welcome, the Dollarhide 
Gasoline Plant, in Andrews 
County, Texas, one of the 
nation’s newest natural gasoline 
plants in which The Pure Oil 
Company is a Major Participant 
as well as operator. 
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@ The Company is continuing its extensive 
exploration program. 

@ Refining is at maximum capacity. 

@ Product manufacture and sales are higher 
than a year ago. 


@ Construction of additions to the Company’s 
two largest plants will start shortly in order to 
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Be sure 


increase operating flexibility and the produc- 
tion of components for aviation gasoline. 

In short, The Pure Oil Company is progress- 
ing on all fronts and is in a better position than 
ever to discharge its full responsibility to the 
national economy. 
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JOSEPH M. BELL, JR. 

President, New York State Electric & Gas Corporation 

Beginning a new year has special significance this 
Jamuary for us in this company. In 1952 we will be 
reunding out a century of service. 

Perhaps no hundred-year period in the history of the 
world has brought about such 
changes in the mechanics of living 
or such rapid advancements in ma- 
terial welfare. So rapid and com- 
plete has been the transition that 
the majority of us today have no 
memory and little concevtion of 
what living was like in 1852, or the 
difficulties that faced “the butcher, 
the baker. the candlestick make~” of 
those days—and likewise the pio- 
neers in gas and electric service. 

From a $75,000 concern serving one 
community, when first organized as 
the Ithaca Gas Light Co., New York 
State Electric & Gas has grown to 
a $200,000,000 company serving 35% 
of the area of the state. Most of this 
grewth, of course, has occurred since the electric era 
amd the most rapid growth has come in the last five 
years. When our present program of expanding our 
fagilities is completed in 1953, its cost since the beginning 
o£41946 will have reached a figure of $150,000,000, which 
is greater than the entire cost of the company’s property 
at January 1, 1946. 


The past year with this company, as with other elec- 
trie and gas utilities in the state, has been a year of con- 
timued expansion and improvement to meet the twofold 
requirements of the national defense effort and the in- 
creased demand for our services on the domestic front. 


This progress has had to be made under the added 
business handicaps of increasing costs of operation and 
~ gv taxes and increasing material shortages. 

high point in this company’s 1951 exvansion came 
just recently when a new 75,000-kilowatt generating 
unit went into operation at our Goudey Station in West- 
over. This brought our total generating capacity in our 
Central New York system to over 400,000 kilowatts or 
almost double what it was at the end of World War II. 


Progress was also made during the year on new units 
at our plants at East Corning and at Dresden on Seneca 
Lake which will add another 150,000 kilowatts to our 
capacity in 1952 and 1953. 


Our expansion since the war has been amply justified 
by the increased dependence on electricity in industry, 
in business and professions and on the farm, and in- 
creased dominance of electrical living in homes through- 
out the area. 


Even with the added demands of the defense effort, 
we, in common with the other utilities in the region 
with whose power resources our own are interconnected, 
are confident there will be ample supplies of electricity 
for the requirements in 1952 and for other years ahead. 


To make doubly sure of the future supply, New York 
State Electric & Gas and four other major New York 
State electric companies have proposed the private de- 
velopment of an additional 1,132,000 kilowatts of power 
from the Niagara River without the use of public funds. 


Presentation of this joint proposal to Congress during 
the year, I feel, was an historic step not only in recog- 
nition of our responsibilities to the communities we 
serve, but also as an effective means to arrest the trend 
toward nationalization of additional large segments of 


the electric utility industry and free American business 
enterprises. 





Jeseph M. Bell, Jr. 


CLAUDE L. BENNER 


President, Continental American Life Insurance Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 


At the moment, it appears that the principal factors 
geverning the growth of life insurance all point to an 
imereasec volume of sales for the coming year. Both 
seeial and economic conditions indicate this. The growth 
im the number of marriages and the 
imerease in the birth rate will call 
for more insurance protection. Like- 
wise, with an increase in the national 
imeome there will be the money at 
hand to purchase this additional in- 
surance. 

Basically, life insurance is sold to 
Guarantee the continuation of the 
bread earner’s income. As the num- 
ber of people employed gets larger 
amd as their dollar income increases, 
it naturally follows that the amount 
of life insurance sold will also in- 
crease. In the past, there has always 
been a close correlation between the 
Size of the national income and new 
sales of life insurance. 

For the coming year, total personal 
income is expected to reach $248 billion. In 1951. it av- 
eraged Out at less than $242 billion. Likewise, what the 
economists call disposable income. that is personal in- 
come after the payment of all taxes. bids fair to be 
higher by a substantial amount. This will be so even 
after allowing for the higher cost of living as well as for 
the increased taxes. This all means that there will be 
more money available for the purchase of insurance. 

Insurance sales are also governed quite as much by 
the spending habits of people as they are by the amount 
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of their personal incomes. When consumer goods, both 
hard and soft, are abundant and when people are in a 
spending mood, savings tend to decline. As life insurance 
is a major form of saving, its sales also tend to diminish. 
A year ago, individuals were in such a mood and the 
rate of savings was low. But, during the past year a 
marked change occurred in this respect and by year-end 
savings were accumulating at a rate twice as rapid as 
they were at the beginning of the year. The rate during 
the first quarter of 1951 was about $10 billion yearly, 
but for the last quarter it went up to over $20 billion. 
At the moment, barring another spending spree resulting 
from a war scare, this high rate probably will continue 
throughout the year. 

Moreover, in the first part of 1951 people tended to 
spend freely because they feared that by the end of the 
year goods were going to be scarce. It is not altogether 
unlikely that in the second half of 1952 consumers may 
be somewhat cautious about spending because of the 
prospect that there may be an increasing rather than a 
decreasing supply of hard goods in 1953. At the moment, 
the outlook for the volume of savings looks good. Insur- 
ance sales should benefit therefrom. 


Barring an all-out war, such further inflation as may 
take place during the coming year is not likely to affect 
life insurance sales very much one way or another. To 
date, in spite of the growth of life insurance during the 
past decade, the amount in force has not compensated 
for the decline in the value of the dollar. This factor, 
which has been a mighty force for increasing sales dur- 
ing the past two years, will continue to be felt in 1952. 
While few individuals feel the detrimental effects of 
inflation more than the beneficiaries of life insurance, 
nevertheless a decline in the value of money calls for an 
increased amount of life insurance in much the same 
way as a rise in rea] estate values necessitates an in- 
crease in the amount of fire insurance. While no intelli- 
gent life insurance company executive welcomes an 
increase in sales from this cause, nevertheless it would 
be overlooking a large factor responsible for recent in- 
creased sales not to mention it. 

In conclusion, there seems little reason at the moment 
not to expect that 1952 will be a good year for life in- 
surance. The need for insurance protection is growing 
and it would appear that there will be the money avail- 
able to purchase this protection. Sales should accord- 
ingly be very satisfactory. While the year may bring 
about some shortage of manpower both in the home 
offices and in the field, an increased efficiency in both 
places should take care of this problem. 


From the home office point of view, the most optimis- 
tic development that took place during the past year was 
the increase in the interest rate. This trend bids fair to 
continue and the companies should have little difficulty 
in finding outlets for their funds at rates considerably 
more attractive than have been experienced during the 
past decade. All in all, life insurance should experience 
another good year. 


JAMES B. BLACK 
President, Pacific Gas and Electric Company 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company will spend $162 
million for expansion in 1952, anticipating a continua- 
tion of the mounting demands for power and natural 
gas which have come with the growth of population 
and the agricultural and industrial 
development of California since 
World War II. 

The Company has more than 
matched the State’s outstanding 
expansion during the six years 
1946-51 with a construction program 
of a magnitude unparalleled in gas 
and electric utility history. During 
this postwar period, the Company 
has doubled its electric generating 
capacity and has made large addi- 
tions to its gas transmission facili- 
ties. About $800 million has been 
spent on this program to date, of 
which approximately $150 million 
was spent in 1951. Continued ex- 
pansion will be maintained in the 
current year, and in 1953 our post- 
war investment will reach a total of $1 billion. 

The Company’s sales of electricity in 1951 approxi- 
mated 12.6 billion kilowatt-hours, compared with 11.1 
billion kilowatt-hours in 1950. Preliminary estimates 
indicate sales in 1952 may reach 14 billion kilowatt- 
hours. Energy generated in Company: plants and re- 
ceived from other sources during 1951 exceeded 16 
billion kilowatt-hours, an increase of 142% over 1950. 

An all-time record peak load, 2,891,000 kilowatts, 
occurred during August. It was nearly 1% times greater 
than the prewar peak, a decade ago, and it exceeded 
the previous record, occurring in 1950, by about 15%. The 
Company's postwar plant additions enabled it to serve 
this peak with Satisfactory margins of capacity in 
reserve. 

The summer peak load, in considerable measure, was 
due to an exceptionally large agricultural demand. More 
than a million acres were planted to cotton and 300.000 
acres to rice in the Company’s area of operations. Cul- 
tivation of these and other varieties of crops involves 
extensive use of electric power for irrigation pumping. 
While there may be some shifting in the acerage planted 
to various crops, a greater agricultural load in 1952 is 
assured. 

Building activity in our area exceeded expectations 
during 1951. There were 66,000 newly constructed 
single-family dwelling units connected to the Company’s 
lines, exceeding the record established in 1950 when 
64,448 units were connected. Credit restrictions and 
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ing shortages of some of the essential buildin 
oro may reduce the number of dweilings cons 
structed in 1952. +r . 

The very large additional capital investment and the 
growth of load have not been accompanied by a cor- 
responding increase in net earnings because of rapidly 
rising costs and taxes. As a result, we have been com- 
pelled to seek higher rates. Our electric rates today, 
using the San Francisco domestic schedule as an ex- 
ample, are at about the 1939 level. The increase re- 
quested would make them about the same as they were 
me guceel the year 1952 will present a changing 
pattern of economic conditions. There will be variations 
in the production and prosperity of some segments of 
industry. Material shortages will hamper and restrict 
our own and other heavy construction. Purchases of 
consumer goods may be further affected by credit re- 
strictions, higher prices and increased taxes. 

Despite these conditions, business in Northern and 
Central California during 1952 promises to be carried 
on at a high level. Population gains, full employment, 
defense production and expanding industrial and agri- 
cultural development should essure a continued increase 
in business activity in this area. . 

Of the $162 million budgeted for new construction in 
1952, approximately $132 million will be spent for new 
or enlarged electric facilities and the balance for the 
expansion of gas facilities and other properties. 

Due to delays in deliveries of equipment and materials, 
it now appears that some of our construction projects 
may not be completed on the dates originally scheduled. 
However, we do not expect that these delays will ma- 
terially affect the amount of construction expenditures 
budgeted for 1952. 


GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President, Public Service Electric and Gas Company 


In spite of governmental controls and allocations, and 
shortages of materials and manpower, the expanded in- 
dustrial production for defense, begun during 1950 and 
1951, promises continued economic growth for the nation 
throughout 1952. A truce or peace in 
Korea might remove the urgency of 
defense production but there is lit- 
tle likelihood of curtailment. 

Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company serves an area in New 
Jersey both intensely industrialized 
and thickly populated, in which ap- 
proximately three-quarters of the 
population of the entire state reside. 

Recognizing New Jersey’s advan- 
tages of location, transportation fa- 
cilities, and supply of skilled labor, 
many industries have established 
research laboratories within the 
company’s territory. New and im- 
proved products in foods, chemicals, 
pharmaceuticals, machinery and 
electronic equipment of advanced design are constantly 
being developed through research and channeled into 
commercial production in New Jersey factories. A con- 
stant stream of government contracts awarded to New 
Jersey firms for a wide variety of products, presages a 
continuing high level of production for defense purposes. 

The increased demands for electric and gas service 
for defense purposes by existing industries and by new 
industries which have located in the company’s territory 
were paralleled by an increase in demand for residential 
and commercial purposes. The cumulative effect of these 
demands upon Public Service Electric and Gas Company 
culminated on Dec. 17, 1951 in a peak electric load of 
1,493,100 kw. and a maximum day’s sendout of gas of 
312,250,000 cubic feet. Compared with 1950, there was 
an increase of 75,900 kw. in electric peak demand and an 
increased gas send-out of 57,356,000 cubic feet on the 
maximum day. 


In anticipation of such increased and growing de- 
mands, the company had undertaken a long range pro- 
gram to increase the capacity of its systems. As a part of 
this program, a fourth turbine-generator unit of 125,000 
kw. capacity was placed in service at Sewaren Generat- 
ing Station during July 1951, raising the capacity of 
the electric system to 1,620,300 kw. Further expansion 
is being carried forward with construction already under 
way to add two turbine-generator units, each with a 
capacity of 145,000 kw., to the present equipment at 
Kearny Generating Station. One is scheduled for oper- 
ation in the fall of 1952 and the other in 1953. An addi- 
tional unit of 185,000 kw. is planned for installation at 
Burlington Station in 1954. When these additional units 
are in service, the total electric generating capacity of 
the Public Service system will be 2,095,300 kw.—almost 
double the capacity at the end of 1946. 

In pace with the Electric Department program, the Gas 
Department, during April 1951, began to receive natural 
gas from Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. at the 
rate of 70,000,000 cubic feet per day. This is in addition 
to deliveries of natural gas from Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corp. of 4,500,000 cubic feet per day on a firm 
basis. The company and Texas Eastern have entered into 
an agreement providing for an additional 45.500,000 cubic 
feet per day, subject to Federal Power Commission 
authorization. The company distributes mixed gas, the 
greater part of which is produced in its own plants, 
using natural gas as the major raw material. On April 
1, 1951, the company increased the heating value of gas 
distributed to consumers from 525 to 557 Btu per cubic 
foot. The increase in heating content of gas materially 
increased the effective capacity of pumping and dis- 
tribution mains enabling the company to serve present 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORP. 


Detroit, Michigan. The only integrated 
steel mill in the Detroit area. Produces a 
wide range of carbon steel products . . . is 
a major supplier of all types of steel for 





WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 


Mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and 
Steubenville, Ohio. World’s largest in- 
dependent manufacturer of tin plate. 
Producer of a wide range of other impor- 





STRAN-STEEL DIVISION 


Unit of Great Lakes Steel Corporation. 
Plants at Ecorse, Michigan, and Terre 
Haute, Indiana. Exclusive manufacturer 
of world-famous Quonset buildings and 








the automotive industry. 


tant steel products. 
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National Steel is a progressive steel producer. 


It is progressive in growth and in vision in the 
development of new methods and the pioneering of new 
processes. Its record of accomplishment is the record of an 
important part of the modernization of the steel industry. 


A National Steel division installed America’s first fully 
continuous 4high hot strip mill. It pioneered the 
electrolytic process of coating steel with protective metals. 


Today National Steel operates the largest and fastest 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 





Stran-Steel nailable framing. 
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NATIONAL 
STEEL 


electrolytic plating lines in the world. . 
independent producer of tin plate. 


. is the largest 


In one year, National Steel put into operation the world’s 
three largest open hearth furnaces. It is now operating a 
huge 400-ton-per-day oxygen plant—another forward 
step in steel-producing efficiency. 


This is National Steel . . . constantly improving, con- 
stantly expanding . . . one of America’s largest and most 
progressive makers of steel. 


‘A CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. ‘ 
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THE HANNA FURNACE CORP. 


Blast furnace division of National Steel 
located in Buffalo, New York. 








NATIONAL MINES CORP. 


Coal mines and properties in Kentucky, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. Supplies 
high grade metallurgical coal for the 
tremendous needs of National Steel. 








HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio. Produces ore from exten- 
sive holdings in Great Lakes region. 
National Steel is also participating in the 
development of new Labrador-Quebec 
iron ore fields. 














NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Houston, Texas. This new warehouse is 
a Quonset building supplied by Stran- 
Steel Division. Company distributes 
steel products throughout the Southwest. 








Serving AMnerica 
by Serving 
American ladustry 
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customers more efficiently and to accommodate 
tional customers and increased loads. 

Applications for future gas or electric service rep- 
resent a substantial backlog of wide diversification in 
New Jersey’s expanding industry. Of particular signitl- 
eance is the development of the Delaware River valley 
below Trenton, New Jersey, as a major steel producing 
center. Several large steel companies are interested in 
iocating in this area. Of these at least one is expected 
to build within the territory served by Public Service. 
Considering the effect of these large construction projects 
in themselves, the satellite industries they will attract 
and the influx of population needed for operation, a 
sizable growth of the company’s electric and gas busi- 
ness in that area is foreseen. In addition, food processing, 
textiles, electrical machinery, chemicals and _phar- 
maceuticals are among the leading categories of indus- 
tries that have taken substantial additional load during 
the year and promise further demands for service. 

All factors appear to insure a continued high level 
of industrial activity during 1952 with a consequent need 
for the services rendered by Public Service Electric and 
Gas Company. However, facilities must be expanded at 
a time when necessary materials are government con- 
trolled or in short supply, when the cost of capital is 
-ising, and when corporate taxes and prices for materials 
and labor are at or near an all-time peak. 


ROBERT F. BLACK 
President, The White Motor Company 


The American public heads into 1952 with a more 
widespread realization of the serious inadequacies oO! 
our highway system than at any time since the original 
“Good Roads” movement in 1917. The fantastic growth 
in highway usage has caused traffic 
congestion that costs the nation more 
than $6 billion a year in traffic 
waste. 

More than ever before, we realize 
that we have passed the saturation 
point in our highway system and the 
consequences are a threat to our 
American economic system. Condi- 
tions have already threatened trans- 
portation for our defense production 
program. 

Our population is squeezing more 
miles than ever before out of our 
highways and we are hauling a rec- 
ord volume of motor freight over- 
the-road. But highway transporta- 
tion cannot continue to serve the 
economy to the extent that it does 
if we continue to jam 52 million vehicles on highway 
facilities not much better than when we had only 10 mil- 
fion vehicles. 

Trucks now carry all or part of the way, 2 out of 3 
tons of freight being hauled. Their absolute necessity 
in all walks of life, in even the most remote corners 
of the land, has been proved beyond a doubt. The truck 
industry has gained new stature as an employer, rank- 
ing second only to agriculture in number of people 
emploved. 

Yet the vital necessity for our highway transport has 
not been recognized sufficiently to be taken into account 
in the planning, building and maintenance of the nation s 
road facilities. The public must not only become more 
aware of the highway problem, it must be aroused to 
demand a long-range highway program with high prior- 
ity for esvecially critical areas. Such a program should 
encompass the following requirements: (1) that highway 
funds are protected for highway uses and not diverted 
as sO many millions of dollars have been in the past; 
(2) that an efficient highway administration syncronizes 
the efforts of all local, state and Federal agencies and 
political officers now hampered by short-term plans, 
and (3) to assure fair apportionment of highway costs 
among the various groups of highway users. 

Our nation’s fleet of 52 million vehicles on the roads— 
8% million trucks included—can well stand to be ex- 
panded because the usefulness of our automobiles and 
trucks is still in the developmental stages. There are 
a great many improved services which highway trans- 
port can provide once the means of reaching all people 
are available. And improved services mean greater use- 
fulness—a higher standard of living for all America. 


REXFORD S. BLAZER 

President, Ashland Oil & Refining Company, Inc. 

The year 1951 has witnessed record growth in the oil 
industry. Domestic demand climbed more than 8% over 
the levels of 1950. Crude oil production and refining 
capacity have reached all-time heights. Investments in 
new facilities for production, refin- 
ing and transportation has surpassed 
that of any previous year. New profit 
records have been achieved in spite 
of increasingly heavy tax burdens 
and rising costs. The industry has 
demonstrated anew its power to 
meet the full requirements of an 
economy relying ever more heavily 
on petroleum for its supply of 
energy in peace and war. The supply 
distortions resulting from the Iranian 
nationalization, have been adjusted. 
Military demands for products and 
facilities have been satisfied. Mar- 
shall Plan commitments have been 
fulfilled and no shortage has dis- 
turbed normal civilian activities 


addi- 
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Reliable forecasts indicate, however, that the rising 
demand curve may tend to level off in 1952. An increase 
of more than 4 or 5% over 1951 seems unlikely. Some 
tendency toward a weakening of the market may develop 
as. the output of newly installed facilities exerts its In- 
fluence. The industry as a whole has been able to 
maintain satisfactory profits during the post-Korean 
period of rising costs, heavier taxes and frozen prices 
by expanding its volume of gasoline, fuel ail and other 
primary products. The threat of taxes and inflation to 
the profitability of its operations may become serious 
if volume cannot be expanded sufficiently to offset these 
adverse factors. 

The cartel was the chosen technique in prewar Europe 
for maintaining stability of earnings by restricting utput 
and fixing prices by agreement among an industrial 
group strong enough to exclude competition. Not only 
are cartels forbidden by law in America—they conflict 
in the most fundamental respects with the aggressive 
and vigorous spirit of the modern oil industry. They 
are, moreover, a certain path to the restrictive govern- 
ment controls that would ultimate destroy a great in- 
dustry. 

I venture the prediction that the American oil industry 
will meet the challenge of the profit squeeze not by 
contracting, but by greater effort to expand through in- 
tensified competition for a larger share of the total 
energy market. It will improve its techniques to achieve 
even greater flexibility in its yields to take advantage 
of shifts in demand and of special market opportunities 
in particular areas. It will devote increasing attention 
and funds to research and development of new products 
and improvements in its basic products and it will strive 
to reduce its operating costs through greater efficiency 
and proper economies. These counter-measures, however 
skillfully employed, may not be adequate in the short- 
run. Next year, over-all industry profits may show some 
decline. But over the longer-run, such efforts will suc- 
ceed, Research will be reflected in better products. 
Improved operating techniques will enable the industry 
to supply an ever greater part of the nation’s energy 
needs, and the reliance of the American public on its 
products and the confidence of American investors in 
its securities will, I think, prove fully justified. 


THOMAS C. BOUSHALL 
President, The Bank of Virginia, Richmond, Va. 

While the forces of deflation were strong enough to 
offset the forces of inflation during 1951, the outlook 
for 1952 presents a different prospect. The relatively 
straight line of economic activity vibrated within a nar- 
row range throughout the past year. 

Prospects are that in the early part 
of 1952 there will appear to be a 
down trend of some moment as se- 
lected civilian activities are re- 
strained and before defense spending 
stimulates other types of production. 
By June 30 this situation should 
about offset the loss in the output 
of consumer goods. 

Beginning in July and continuing 
on until the year end, the economy 
should begin to reflect the effect of 
the government’s spending $5 billion 
a month on armament programs in- 
stead of $4 billion a month as in 1951. 
The force of $12 billion added ex- 
penditure by the Federal Govern- 
ment for defense purposes in 1952 will tend to absorb 
scarce materials; will tend to dry up in part the flow 
of consumer goods; will bring to bear increased available 
consumer dollars, received in salaries and wages, for the 
purchase of a smaller supply of available goods. 

This rising force must have some inflationary effect 
above any contemplated deflationary elements that may 
appear in the civilian phases of our economy. 

Putting it in simple terms, we will have more people 
with a greater number of dollars seeking to buy a smaller 
amount of available civilian goods. Historically, this con- 
dition results in higher prices. 

In a national election year, the Administration un- 

doubtedly will see to it that all possible appearances 
of prosperity abound even if that brings further infla- 
tion in the form of higher wages and salaries, 
panied by higher prices. 
No doubt there also will be some effort by the Admin- 
istration to find and offer benefits to the whole people 
to offset the dark and unhappy pall of dishonesty that 
has fallen on the Washington scene. These proffered 
benevolences usually take the form of some type of 
national socialization of services on the grounds of less 
cost and greater benefits to larger numbers. This is a 
delusion. The people can give themselves only what 
they take from themselves. Unhappily, that realization 
usually comes only at a date long subsequent to the elec- 
tion won by such promises. 

There is but one antidote to this condition. Each of 
us first of all must accept our individual responsibilities 
and those of our community at the local level: and then. 
each of us must participate wholeheartedly in the selec 
tion of a leader of our National Administration who 
above all else is a dedicated American above and be- 
yond any political party fortunes. 
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accom- 


Such a man must be 
fearless, honest, honorable, and broadly educated as to 
our own national needs and our relationship to the world 
leadership that has devolved upon the American people. 
To whatever extent we repudiate this acceptance of indi- 
vidual responsibility, to that degree our country’s future 
is in dire jeopardy. 
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EMERSON 8S. BOWERS 
Secretary and Treasurer, Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co. 
We realize, of course, that until the existing world 
tension is largely lessened and military expenses can be 
reduced industry must pace its activities in cooperation 
with the Federal Government, It is imperative, however 
at waterways, like highways and 
railways, be maintained for uninter- 
rupted and economical operation. 
This is necessary not only for the 
movement of military materials and 
supplies, but for the benefit of com- 
merce and industry as well. In addi- 
tion to some of this maintenance (the 
government does a large part of it 
with its own plant and men), there 
also will be a certain volume of har- 
bor and channel improvement work. 
too urgent to be postponed, of which 
we will do a part. But in any event. 
a large portion of our costly equip- 
ment may be idle during 1952 with 
consequent unemployment in our in- 
dustry. But we are hopeful with 
respect to our long time outlook, Feeder channels inland 
from harbors and intracoastal waterways are becoming 
more and more important to industry. As examples, the 
new $50,000,000 plant of the Aluminum Company of 
America is on a tributary channel at Port Lavaca, Texas, 
twenty miles off the main Gulf Intracoastal Waterway: 
U. S. Steel is building a $400,000,000 plant on the Dela- 
ware at Morrisville, Pa.; twenty-six miles above Phila- 
delphia. Examples can be multiplied. Owing to the bene- 
fits of decentralization and the economy of water trans- 
portation, it is certain that much feeder channel work 
will be necessary in the near future. Also new harbors, 
harbor and channel deepening and widening, and chan- 
nel integration, must keep pace with our national growth 
and the increasing size of vessels. The great utility of 
water transportation and its important economist are 
gaining ever widening recognition. Also it is becoming 
increasingly clear that waterways are an important link 
in the nation’s transportation system and an ever grow- 
ing part in its over-all economy. Continuing improve- 
ments and expansion will constitute a large part of the 
nation’s growth and cannot be neglected. 
Our outlook is linked with that of the nation and we 
believe that it is good. 


PRENTISS M. BROWN 
Chairman of the Board, The Detroit Edison Company 


In looking forward to 1952 one problem appears more 
serious to the people in our service area than all others. 
How can our country most effectively utilize the “know- 
how” of the largest and most skilled metal working force 
in the world? We in Detroit know 





Emerson S. Bowers 


it cannot and will not be moved 
elsewhere. This mcbilization prob- 
lem will only be entirely solved 


when the output of the raw materials 
of production catches up with the 
fabricating capacity of the country 
which is largely centered around 
Detroit. According to governmental 
planners, by the last half there will 
be enough materials for both “guns 
and butter.” Therefore, the last half 


of 1952 should be almost of boom 
proportions. 
Detroit Edison’s fortunes in 1952 





will be almost the same as those of 
our customers. This fact is never 
forgotten by our people. In facing 
the future we differ only in the length of the planning 
period necessary for success"ul operation. Detroit Edison 
must set its sights two to three years ahead because its 
product cannot be stored and its generating units take 
that length of time to be installed. One fact will be clea 
to us in any appraisal of 1952: our company has a major 
responsibility in the overall defense mobilization pro- 
gram. We must provide ample service and build our 
reserve capacity to meet any eventuality. 

As 1952 opens we are having a lull due to conversion 
and a shortage of materials. In considering the future 
it is only human to feel that today’s situation will con- 
tinue. However. we cannot allow ourselves to feel that 
way at Detroit Edison because experience has taught us 
that it will be definitely different. A lull only builds 
up the demands in the future. This fact was dramatized 
in 1950 when over 8,000,000 motor vehicles were manu- 
factured as a result of wartime backlogs. A further 
lesson along this line was learned in the 1938 recession 
Climaxing a steady downward trend starting in the late 
Spring of 1937, only 231,000 cars were built in the tihrd 
quarter of 1938. About 2,000,000 were built during the 
entire year. A relaxation of our forward planning at 
that time would have been fatal to our customers be- 
cause within the period necessary to install generating 
equipment the output of cars increased to 1,225,000 in 
the fourth quarter of 1940 or five times that of the third 
quarter of 1938. Fortunately for our customers we had 
continued our planning and building ahead and our 
Capacity was increased by one-fourth and. there were 
no shortages of electricity. 
_An appraisal of the 1952 profit outiook for Detroit 
Edison naturally breaks itself down into an analysis of 
a relatively few revenue and expense categories. The 
company obtains 36% of its revenues from the residence 
class which is expected to continue its steady growth 
We are confident that notwithstanding the temporary 
unemployment in this area there will be no exodus from 
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Advertising 


gy ROGER W. BABSON ble 
| and 
Though stating money has and) much 


can be wasted in advertising, Mr. other 


1act that our wages 
living are so ing—doing to help me?” you may 
those of any ask. It is helping you to secure 
Without advertis- 52 weeks of employment and is 
= . ing, we couldn't have mass sell- helping to increase your “take- 

vertising is a ©” : ; nog Oe 
Babson holds advertising ing. 


t.me 175 Number 5082 ... The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 


Thank Advertising for American Without mass productiwn, we also get a good job. As it helps 
Prosperity 


would not enjoy the world’s high- every worker, it makes more 
Advertising is largely responsi- ¢St standard of living. tirade for every merchant. We 


“What is selling—and advertus- Should all encourage advertising. 
Magazine Advertising Has One 
Danger 
Everything in this world has its 
selling, we home” pay. It is increasing em- advantages and disadvantages- 


, “ ~- 
good risk and best gamble that could not afford mass production. ployment so that your son can hence, so has magazine advertis- 


| know of.” Says advertising is 

chiefly responsible for American 

prosperity and high standard of 

living. Estimates advertising ex- 

penditures in U. S. at $6 billion 
in 1951. 


This is not a defense of adver- 
ising. Probably as much money 
has been wasted on advertising as 
on drilling for oil Or mining for 
gold; but get- 
ting only dry 
wells and 
dead veins! 
But without 
those willing 
to take these 
wild-cat risks, 
we would 
have no oil 
and no gold. 
Advertising is 
a risk and 
should be sold 
as such. But 
advertising is 
a good risk. 
Money spent 
thereon is the 
best gamble that I know of. Ac- 
cording to an advertising bureau 
which made a study of the 717 
companies which were spending 
innually over $25,000 on adver- 
tising ten years ago, 91% are still 
in business and doing more ad- 
vertising than ever, while only 5% 
are now spending less on adver- 
tising. Only one company in 12 
found advertising unprotitable. 

Those companies which have 
quit advertising were trying to 
sella wrong product, or had wrong 
sales policies, or an antiquated 
management. The way this 91% 
has stayed in business with con- 
tinuing success, despite competi- 
tion from new companies and im- 
proved products, proves my point. 


Roger W. Babson 


Opportunities in Small Cities 

Most of the above 717 concerns 
ive located in the larger cities: 
but I believe that statistics of 
merchants in small cities would 
show an equal percentage of suc- 
cess. The most successful com- 
panies are now giving much ad- 
vertising to small dailies and 
weeklies. This tendency is sure to 
increase as years go on. The peo- 
ple of small communities read 
‘averlisements very carefully. 
One of the safest investments 
In Newspapers, large or small, 
especially where there is only one 
lewspaper Which controls the 
eld. It is true that the costs of 
Producing all newspapers are ris- 
ing; but it is easy to raise the price 
“ @ newspaper. Most newspapers 
“tet for tive cents, while some 
_ recently increased to seven 
whee cents. People want news: 
- lore they pay for a news- 
ery the more carefully it is 
“a (news and ads)—hence, more 
valuable is its advertising space. 


Helping Your Employees 
lene in Pension Plans; but 
after the help wageworkers only 
wank ey are 65 years old. Ad- 
the ms helps all employees all 

‘ime. Too few companies take 
the problem of making 
workers understand the 
: ‘anes of what advertising 

® hold up production, with 
employment. 
tien newspapers should not 
lanaan businessmen of “throwing 
dv... sway by spending it on 
. Using. It is true that adver- 
> ©xpenditures were about 
Million in 1951. but nearly all 
's Closely watched for very 
results in greater sales, 
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ing. It is becoming so beautiful 
and “pulling,” prepared by high- 
priced artists and psychologists, 
that it may get many women to 
buy more than they should and 
go needlessly into debt. These 
ads may also result in unreason- 
able labor demands. 


Keen Competition vo 


Inside and Out! 





f kxs “SOAP BUSINESS” has the reputation 
among business men and marketers every- 
where of being one of the nation’s most 
highly competitive industries—and justly so. 


We of Procter & Gamble welcome this keen 
competition, because it stimulates never- 
ending product improvements that are healthy 
for the industry and give Consumers increas- 


ingly greater value for their money. 


Besides trying always to keep ahead of the 
field in product quality, we also believe in 
free competition within our Own organiza- 
tion. It begins in our research laboratories, 
where the men engaged in improving P & G 
products are encouraged to give those prod- 
ucts every possible competitive advantage 


against each other. 


Tide, Oxydol and Duz, for example, are all 
washday products made by P & G. Not only 
must they strive to be better than the many 
other products in the field, but on che strength 
of the special advantages that each one offers, pe 
be able to win business /rom cach other as well. p 





We think this extra stimulus to product 


advancement benefits everyone. 


It keeps alive the spirit of enterprise that has 
alwavs meant so much to the nation. 


It means a succession of finer and finer prod- 
ucts for the housewives of America, greater 
benefits for the company’s employees and 
its shareholders. 


4a 
Procter & Gamble ® 
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our territory, on the contrary there might be an in- 
migration later in 1952 when the country catches up 
on the production of raw materials and this area is 
again able to satisfy the automobile demand on top of 
the defense work expected of an area with the know- 
how of Detroit. Our greatest growth in revenue from 
residence customers has not been based so much on the 
increase in their number as in the growth in usage per 
customer. 


We receive 30% of our revenue from commercial 
establishments which tend to follow the growth trend 
of our residential business. The balance of our revenues 
or 34% comes from industrial or manufacturing cus- 
‘omers. The outlook for this portion of our business in 
(952 will be based on the number of motor vehicles 
nanufactured and the amount of defense work per- 
‘ormed in this area. The price of our product, electricity, 
is far from a controlling cost of production as less than 
% of 1% of the cost of all manufacturing goes for elec- 
ricity. Its economic importance is based almost entirely 
ym having an ample supply at the right time. From this 
standpoint the company has never failed the Detroit area 
ind our huge expansion program is geared to keep this 
record intact. The same cannot be said for several areas 
in which so-called “cheap” power is furnished by gov- 
ernment-owned power projects. 


In 1952 the negative part of the profit picture, ex- 
penses, will be governed considerably by the decisions 
of the Federal Government. Of late business operates 
in a constricted fabric set by the government and the 
areas of managerial discretion are becoming more and 
more limited. The amount spent for payrolls, which take 
about 30 cents out of each dollar we receive, will be 
governed largely by the result of the current steel wage 
negotiations. This decision, coupled with the result of 
the settlement of the miners’ contract in April, wil! have 
considerable bearing on our profit outlook for 1952. Out 
of every dollar we receive, 22 cents is spent on fuel. 
A considerable portion of any increase in fuel expense 
is recovered from our customers by coal clauses in our 
rates. The next largest item of expense goes for taxes— 
15 cents on the dollar. We expect little change in this 
item in 1952. We are told that there will be no general 
increases next year and the Congress through its recent 
legislation has seemingly recognized the discriminatory 
and huge tax burden of the privately-owned utilities. 
This is all to the good. 


The outlook for the sale of securities in 1952 will be 
of great importance to our company as it was in 1951. 
During the past year it was necessary to attract addi- 
tional capital into the business equal to almost one-fifth 
the total invested in the business at the start of the year. 
A narrowing of the spread between interest rates and 
stock yields occurred in 1951 and we expect this to con- 
tinue in 1952. A contributing cause was the growing 
realizetion by investors that with the alert regulatory 
commissions existing today, mild inflation is not neces- 
sarily disastrous to utilities. The greater acceptance of 
risk securities we believe a healthy thing. This will 
partly offset the great temptation to unduly burden a 
utility in good times with debt due to the tax advantage 
of being able to deduct interest in computing taxable 
income. This is an example of one of the many uneco- 
nomic acts with a long-term effect committed in the 
name of “‘tax saving.” The effects of these actions usually 
continue long after the “emergency” is ended and taxes 
ire reduced. It is my observation that any large group 
which attempts to “beat the game” by uneconomic tax 
avings will in the end defeat their own purpose. Gov- 
rnment will get the money somehow, Its “take” from 
ach group remains fairly constant notwithstanding any 
ction on the individual taxpayer's part. The ability to 
‘ay is still the ruling factor and any shift to other 
ources is usually only a temporary advantage. 


In spite of the many uncertainties and increasing dif- 


iculties, 1952 is likely to be a reasonably good year for 
our company. 


W. L. LYONS BROWN 


Chairman of the Board, Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. 


The liquor industry outlook for 1952 is keynoted by 
prospects of heightened competition among distillers 
shifts in consumer purchasing patterns and more acute 

enforcement problems arising from 
excessive liquor taxation. 

Over the next few years, liquor 
industry competition will be sharp- 
ened by the availability of adequate 
suDplies of aged whiskey to meet 
whatever marketing programs may 
be dictated by individual company 
policy. This will be a highly sig- 
nificant development. Up until re- 
cently, whiskey inventory shortages 
resulting from wartime restrictions 
have prevented the average distiller 
from adopting sales programs which 
he would have under more normal 
supply conditions. Such conditions, 
in fact, had not been normal since 
about 1942. Now, for the first time 
in about ten years, we are back to a 
tate of relative normalcy with respect to whiskey in- 
ventories, in any event. Those distillers who had wanted 
0 place more emphasis on straight and bonded whiskey 
elling will therefore be in a position to do so; those 


vhose general allotments to the trade were somewhat 
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restricted by the fact that there was not enough to go 
around, are no longer hampered in that way. 


But—while whiskey supplies may be in a much more 
normal condition than they have been in the past dec- 
ade, the question of demand brings a different problem. 
Consumer demand for whiskey or any other commodity 
is shaped by different forces, advertising, selling em- 
phasis, economics and so on. However, for some years 
past consumer demand for whiskey has been shaped in a 
significant degree by the basic question of supply. Thus, 
during the war and postwar years, the shortage of aged 
whiskey resulted in a shift in consumer purchasing from 
straights and bonds to blended whiskies. At one point, 
blended whiskies accounted for almost 90 % of total 
whisky purchases. That was not, in the opinion of any- 
one, a normal manifestation of consumer preference— 
especially in view of the fact that before the war, bonds 
and straights had a 50% hold on the whiskey market, 
and in the last year or two have climbed back to about 
a 28% proportion of the whiskey sales total. 


It seems only reasonable to expect that companies 
which have identified their sales activities more closely 
or exclusively with blended whiskey will bend every 
effort to hold relative position in the total whiskey sales 
picture, while companies which emphasize bonds and 
straights will attempt to better develop the swing in 
consumer preference towards such whiskey types. 


Although over-all liquor industry prospects for the 
year 1952 are favorable on balance, unrealistic taxes on 
legal whiskey will continue to be a pressing problem for 
both the industry and law enforcement groups. A new 
Federal Government tax hike of $1.50 per gallon, im- 
posed towards the end of last year, now brings the total 
Federal excise burden on legal whiskey to $10.50 per 
gallon; that together with the average State excise rate 
of about $1.60 per gallon brings the aggregate tax burden 
on legal whiskey above the $13 per gallon level. As a 
result illegal distilling or moonshining, which has been 
mushrooming since the end of World War II, will be 
given sharp impetus. The illegal operator has already 
been competing with the legal licensed industry repre- 
sentatives in a degree which has been felt keenly by 
lgal retailers all over the country—the moonshiner now 
enjoys a competitive price advantage of $13 per gallon, 
an incentive which is inviting more and more moon- 
shiners into business. Law enforcement agencies, at 
Federal, State and local levels, have had their hands full 
coping with the problem; there is no question but that 
it will become more acute over the future. 


HARRY A. BULLIS 
Chairman of the Board, General Mills, Inc. 


An ever-increasing supply of food has been charac- 
teristic of our American economy and has been one of 
the primary factors in achieving and maintaining our 
high standard of living. We have been blessed with huge 
crops for a number of years. Our 
farmers have done a splendid job of 
increasing the production of cereal 
grains and vegetables, together with 
the meat, dairy, and poultry prod- 
ucts which constitute our basic foods. 

The 1651 wheat crop was nearly 
1,000,000,000 bushels, which is ap- 
proximately double our annual con- 
sumption of wheat for food, leaving a 
comfortable margin for export and 
other purposes. The shortage of 
sound milling wheat from Canada, 
where the crop was seriously dam- 
aged by adverse weather, increases 
the export demand for wheat from 
this country. 

However, our corn crop was not 
up to expectation. Excessive rain, a 
cool summer, and early frost took their toll, not only 
reducing the total but causing large quatities of soft 
corn which has reduced feeding value. At the same 
time, the animal population of the country is the largest 
in history. 

Prices of meat, dairy, and poultry products are high 
enough to make feeding profitable, but they are not high 
enough to discourage consumption. As long as that 
situation prevails the animal population will be high. 

Therefore, the outlook is for continuing high demand 
for feed grains and protein feeds. This demand has al- 
ready been felt in the market place and a shortage of 
vegetable proteins for animal feeds has developed, while 


ceilings have kept prices from responding to the heavy 
demand. 

As a result of the large animal population and the 
disappointng corn crop, we can expect a strain on our 
feed supplies. Undoubtedly considerable wheat will be 
used for animal feed and even though we import off- 
giade wheat and coarse grains from Canada, the short- 
age of feed grains will cause an extra drain on wheat 
supplies. 

The Department of Agriculture has asked the farmers 
of America to increase the acreage planted to grains 
in 1952. We shall need more feed grains to maintain 
our animal population. Over most of the winter wheat 
belt, prospects for the 1952 crop are above normal. 

America lives well. Our people are increasing their 
consumption of the more costly foods. As compared with 
prewar the consumption of wheat in the form of bread 
and flour has declined from 154 lbs. to 133 Ibs. This 
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lowered consumption of wheat products has been ac. 
companied by higher consumption of meat, eggs, dairy 
products, fruits, and vegetables. 

While per capita consumption of flour in the form of 
baked goods has declined, the total domestic consump- 
tion of wheat for food has remained relativeiy stabje 
because of the growth in population. Therefore, the 
decrease in per capita consumption has not greatly 
affected the flour milling business, except that total 
domestic usage of wheat flour has not increased syf- 
ficiently to offset the downward trend in flour exports 
which has taken place over a long period of years. 

Foreign demand for flour was heavy during the oon, 
mediate postwar years, but the emphasis on wheat as 
against flour in international wheat agreements has 
caused flour exports to decrease to small proportions 
The result has been intensified competition for floyr 
business in domestic markets and much flour has been 
sold at prices which did not reflect the increasing costs 
of production. This situation is slowly correcting itself 
as the industry becomes conscious of rising costs. In- 
efficient mills which came back into operation during 
the war are again being retired and the industry js 
recognizing the fact that an economic service which 
does not pay its way cannot long continue. Flour milling 
is a low-margin business, but it is basically sound. 


The general outlook along the economic horizon js 
favorable, It does not seem likely that the next few 
months will bring an appreciable degree of increased 
inflation, nor does it appear that there will be deflation. 
It is likely that farm prosperity will continue during 
1952. Spendable income of wage earners continues at 
a high level, so there is no lack of buying power. 


Gross National Product is at the rate of about $325 
billion annually and can be expected to increase rather 
than diminish as the defense program gets into full 
swing. There will be less production for civilian use, 
but inventories are still high. There are no shortages 
of food or of essential civilian goods. Prices will prob- 
ably edge upward, particularly if there is another round 
of wage increases. 


It looks as if 1952 will be another prosperous year. 


JOHN A. BUSH 
Chairman of the Board, Brown Shoe Company 


The shoe industry opens the new year in a favorable 
position by offering lower prices on footwear at a time 
when retail inventories are no longer 
high and buyers are eager to have 
new styles to offer the trade for 
spring. A late Easter is always con- 
ducive to a better shoe season. 

The inflationary trend will no 
doubt continue during the year. Farm 
income will be good and labor well 
employed at good wages. 

The tax burden will be great, re- 
flecting itself in many ways; the 
fixed income people will have a 
harder time. 

About the same pairage of shoes 
based on population are sold at re- 
tail each year. Children’s shoe busi- 
ness should be especially good. A 
record of practically three and one- 
half million babies born each year for the last several 
years, and all born barefooted, is reflecting itself in a 
larger children’s business. 


John A. Bush 


P. P. BUTLER 
President, First National Bank in Houston 


We anticipate in the year 1952 a continued heavy de- 
mand for loans. Commodity loans in some areas might 
decline because of possible decreases in imports by foreign 
countries. However, these will most likely be replaced by 
other business loans needed for work- 
ing capital in the face of general 
business expansion and _ increased 
production, along with increased 
taxes. 

Banks, like most other businesses, 
will show poorer profits after taxes 
percentagewise and, most likely, dol- 
larwise. Profits before taxes should 
hold their own or slightly increase. 
Additional operating expenses should 
be more than offset by increased in- 
terest rates. We will, in all likeli- 
hood, witness more personnel turn- 
over with less efficient help, since 
defense production should be in full 
swing by mid-year or early fall and 
will offer more attractive wages than 
nondefense businesses. Despite Federal regulations, an 
increase in personal loans can be expected; however, the 
majority of these will probably be extended for the 
purpose of consolidating debts and paying for emerge?- 
cies, along with making home improvements. A further 
decline can be expected in bank loans extended for the 
purpose of purchasing items falling under Regulation 
“W.” These controls, along with increased personal taxes 
and cost of living, have put such items out of the reach of 
many, if sound credit policies are to be observed. Strict 
real estate loan regulations, along with liberal terms on 
—— improvement loans, will continue to increase the 

atter. 

Free spending by individuals for consumer goods might 
not come in ’52, as exvected by many. The somewhat 
theoretical “over-savings” might be more recognized 4° 


Continued on page 30 
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has to be spent abroad. For in- The government would be reluc- 
stance, in the case of tobacco, out tant, however, to go very far in 
of each pound spent by the con- the direction of cutting the con- 
sumer not more than one shilling sumption of necessities. 
is represented by expenditure on The advantages of cutting down 
imports. The rest is represented the demand for capital goods are 
by taxation, the cost of processing, threefold: (1) It tends to safe- 
transport and retail distribution, guard scarce raw materials for re- 
and the profit of those engaged armament and export require- 
in the tobacco trade. Any drastic ments. (2) Capital goods in gen- 
cut in tobacco imports would re- eral have a high “import content.” 
lease purchasing power to the ex- (3) Capital goods diverted from 
tent of about 20 times of the the domestic user are easily ex- 
amount spent abroad. Since the portable. Amidst the prevailing 
purchasing power thus released shortages of coal, electric power, 
would be employed in some way, steel and other metals it is essen- 
the net result would be distinctly tial to reserve the output of capi- 
inflationary. Although tobacco is tal equipment as far as possible 
an extreme case the same is true for rearmament and export re- 
concerning a wide range of other quirements, For this reason alone 
luxuries. it would be essential to cut down 
When it comes to necessities capital investment in so far as it 
their “import content” is, gen- is not needed for rearmament or 


erally speaking, distinctly higher. export drive. In any case, a net 


Impending Cut 
In British 
Capital Outlay 


y PAUL EINZIG 


Dr. Einzig, in reporting on pro- 
sed measures to relieve Brit- 
ain’s balance-of-payments crisis, 
foresees likelihood of an enforced 
drastic cut in British capital in- 
yestment. Holds this would be 
the least unpalatable form of dis- 
inflation, since it would not be 
as unpopular as higher taxation 
or other methods of cutting con- 
sumer’s purchasing power. 


reduction of capital investment is 
essentially disinflationary. 
Capital goods have a high “im- 
port content” because they are 
produced largely out of imported 
raw materials. In many instances 
capital investment necessitates the 
import of semi-manufactures or 
of finished products. What is even 
more important, it is much easier 
to export capital goods than con- 
sumer goods. A year ago the Brit- 
ish Government took the view 
that the reduction of the export- 
able surplus of capital goods re- 
sulting from rearmament could be 
made good to a large degree 
through an increase in the export 
of consumer goods. In particular 
sanguine hopes were attached to 
the export of textiles. The revival 


of German and Japanese compe- 
tition in this and other spheres 
frustrated these hopes. On the 
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other hand, the volume of demand 
aoroad tor British capital goods 
is virtually unlimited. It may be 
said without much exaggeration 
that any capital goods saved 
through cutting down the capital 
investment program can easily be 
sold abroad. 


J. H. Goddard Adds 


Special to Tue FrnanctaL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Edwin P. 
Leonard, Jr., is now with J. H. 
Goddard & Co., Inc., 85 Devon- 
shire Street, members of the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange, 


With Hazlett, Burt 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
STEUBENVILLE, Ohio — John 
L. Morrow, Jr. has become affili- 
ated with Hazlett, Burt & Watson, 
National Exchange Bank Building. 





LONDON, Eng.—The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Butler, is 
expected to announce early in 


February a number of the gov- bh ; 

ernment’s S\ % 
proposed ek as: LN a] 
measures to 4 z = 
cope with the a / z 
c1isis of the . = 


British bal- 
ance of pay- 
ments. In so 
far as any 
measures in- 
volve changes 
of taxation, 
their an- 














Condensed Statement of Condition 


December 31, 1951 


nouncement * 
will have to 
be deferred, RESOURCES 


in accordance 


} — Dr. Paul Einzig 
with tradition, 


to Budget day CasH AND DUE FROM BANKS » reg . « « $128,269,633 NATHAN T. VIGER 
in April. hig peeueve ped be an- UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS P 278,762,584 Cc. Poi 
nounced in February will cover, FICE 
however, a wide field. They are STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES , 44,717,018 Brestdent 
expected to include further cuts in CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES 15,420,256 Josepu M. DopcE 
imports; new control measures to E tive Vice Presidents 
divert productive capacity from LOANS AND DISCOUNTS , 93,382,071 Solus let ws 
civilian industries to arms indus- REAL ESTATE LOANS , — 85,601,349 CHARLES H. HEWITT 
tries; drastic economies in gov- 
ernment expenditure; and drastic FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK 56,000 a, —— ” 
cuts in the capital investment OTHER REAL ESTATE = . 23,933 MILTON J. DRAKE 
pecgram. BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT ....._.. 3,557,066 WENDELL C. GopDARD 

Even Mge so pac gy Rage (Main Office and Thirty-Four Branch Offices) WILLIAM B. HALL 
mation is available about the na- CLIFFORD H. HYETT 
ture of the coming proposals, it ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE . : 2,399,059 cman: A Pon 
is widely assumed in well-in- CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON ACCEPTANCES AND CREDITS 140,662 CHARLES A. KINNEY 
formed circles that the main em- Mi an REARS 

; Z 1 08,190 URRAY L. MACDONALD 

phasis will be on cuts in expendi- OTHER ASSETS —_— GLEN C. MELLINGER 
ture and in capital investment. TOTAL $652,966,821 RALPH J. ROMER 


Unfortunately a large part of the 


economies which the government * 
hopes to achieve will be offset by 
the unavoidable increases of ex- LIABILITIES 


penditure due to rising prices. 
Already at the beginning of Jan- 


DEMAND DEPOSITS: 





ren Med i a ane te hae INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS’... $307,288,926 
: . : an Sala- 
ries of civil servants, leading to U. S. GOVERNMENT 9,356,440 
a total increase of expenditure by OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 19,207,164 $335,852,530 
some £30 million per annum. The SEE 
oot of rearmament increased con- SAVINGS DEPOSITS 285,221,750 
iderably since the program of e280 ons Onn 
spending £4,700 million was first TOTAL DEPOSITS . $621,074,280 
i about a year ago. In UNEARNED INTEREST . ... . - .; 1,145,769 
“pie of additional expenditure 
due to rising prices the govern- ACCRUED DIVIDENDS, EXPENSES AND OTHER 
went Popes to achieve a fairly Sn 2,252,555 
— net reduction of the ACCEPTANCES AND LETTERS OF CREDIT . 140,662 
One of the objects of th ts PREFERRED STOCK (100,000 SHARES) . $ 2,000,000 
: } © cut 
in government expenditure is a Common Stock (300,000 SHARES) 6,000,000 
ing power in osumers’_purchas- ee 12,000,000 
er, in order to relieve the 
—— of the “overload” on PREFERRED STOCK RETIREMENT PROVISION . 2,000,000 
doubel, . oa There will be, UNDIVIDED PROFITS. . . - -. +. «= « 5,356,669 
. ess, other measures ursu- 
ing the same end. but Dene GENERAL RESERVES . ...:- - = + ___ 996,886 28,353,555 


purpose of the proposed measures 
n general will be a reduction of 
Baten for capital goods. Mr. 
ead) Is understood to have ar- 
the at the conclusion that from 
7 point of view of the balance 
merees ments, it is much more im- 
ment te reduce capital invest- 
Samael an to reduce consumers’ 
ne This conclusion was 
<a Row the ground that most 
of wh; aaa, the consumption 
duead ‘ch could be drastically re- 

without any real hardship, 


ae very low “import content.” 
wens €r words, only a smal] pro- 
hee of the amount spent on 

uxuries by the consumers 





TOTAL 





$652,966,821 


United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par 
value of $25,540,000 pledged to secure public and other deposits where required 
by law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $3,083,998. 
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Continued from page 28 


“over-mortgaging.” Pay checks as a whole are pretty 
well spoken for, due to long-term and instalment com- 
mitments. 


Both business and personal loans should continue to 
be selective, and credit policies must be in the general 
interest. Government regulations, along with the Vol- 
untary Credit Restraint, have helped considerably to 
cope with inflation. 

A Korean truce or change of political administration 
will not materially affect our economy in 1952. An all- 
out war with Russia isn’t likely during the coming year. 
A new front opening up is entirely possible There will 
be no material shortages of goods ior personal consump- 
tion. Total goods and services produced can easily reach 
the $350 billion mark. since most large plants are well 
tooled and large defense expansions will reach their 
peak, resulting in a decline of capital expenditures. 
Prices should remain fairly stable with moderate wage 
increases and, possibly, improved purchasing power. In- 
flation will most likely be held to about the 1951 level 
during most of the year, and American industry might 
easily be entering into a seller's market by the end of 
the year. 

There is no better way to predict the future than by 
looking at the past. With less than 7% of the world’s 
population, we produce about 40% of the world’s goods. 
The productive ability of the American nation, along 
with the natural desire of our people to better themselves 
rather than be content with what they have, will even- 
tually stabilize our ecoomy more than any other fac- 
tors. This, along with capable leadership, has always 
pulled us through in the past. 


ALLARD A. CALKINS 


Chairman of the Board, The Anglo California 
National Bank of San Francisco 

Forecasting for 1952 is about as difficult as trying to 
see what you look like from your reflection in a side- 
show mirror. The economic picture one sees mirrored 
in the politico-economic plans for the year ahead cer- 
tainly contains more than one de- 
gree of distortion. 

I shall venture the guess that busi- 
ness generally will be good. Good 
business is virtually assured by the 
commitments already made or in 
the blueprint stage for spending by 
private industry as well as by the 
Federal Government. Construction 
expenditures that are defense related 
are expected to continue at high 
levels although residential and non- 
defense construction will be cur- 
tailed further. The inventory situa- 
tion is satisfactory The excessive 
inventories of consumer goods built 





up during the latter part of 1950 sae 
and the first quarter of 1951 have Allard A. Calkins 
been substantially corrected. While 


nanufacturing inventories are relatively high, these are 
now concentrated in defense industries and should not 
become troublesome if procurement of military material 
proceeds as planned. Shortages, particularly of metals, 
will continue. Some disturbances will appear from time 
to time, with temporary regional unemployment, as re- 
strictions on materials curtail normal civilian production 
before defense production takes up the slack. 

The prospects for banking are closely related to the 
prospects for industry, trade and agriculture. They are 
generally good but not without some anomalies. The 
cemand for loans will be strong but credit will not be 
easy. Corporate reserves of cash and U. S. Government 
odligations have been reduced by the large plant expan- 
s.0on programs and the expanded dollar requirements 
for inventories. They will be borrowers for working 
capital. Corporations will require term loans and tem- 
porary loans for plant expansion programs also. One 
of the anomalies in the present situation is the tax 
structure that makes it more advantageous for companies 
to borrow funds for capital expenditures than to sell 
stock. The excess profits tax will curtail earnings that 
might otherwise be plowed back and it encourages bor- 
rowing that will add to the exemption base. 

Credit will be tight and the rates on commercial loans 
will be higher than in many years. Monetary measures 
to control inflation will include a continuation of the 
policy of restricted credit supplied by the Federal Re- 
serve System and the Voluntary Credit Restraint Pro- 
gram. Deposits will rise during the year as a result of 
tae borrowing and spending program upon which the 
cconomy is embarked. An anomaly in the outlook for 
banks will be their inability to report substantially. if 

iy, higher net earnings in spite of higher interest rates 

nd an increased volume of loans. Most banks will use 
‘ne capital base for excess profits tax exemption and 
is unjust law will restrict the return they can earn 
©n capital to a lower rate than is generally allowed even 
the public utility industry under state regulation, The 
provision of adequate additional banking capital will be 
increasingly difficult 

he hazard of shocks from international developments 
Bee Sncides ts is likely to be with us again throughout 
92. However, all-out war seems ao little less probable 
in 1952 than it has been in 1951. We shall have to be 
tacreasingly on guard that, as we become stronger, in- 
ternal pressures do not 
isternational affairs. 


make us become reckless in 
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0. W. CASPERSEN 


President, Beneficial Loan Corporation 

seneficial Loan Corporation is the parent company 0! 
a system of more than 700 subsidiaries in the United 
States and Canada which make small ioans to consumers. 

These loans help families to spread their incomes 
evenly over the numerous events In 
the life of every family which call 
for capital—marriage, birth, school- 
ing. adolescence, maturity, emergen- 
cies and protection of assets. . 

These loans are transfer credits 
they represent a shifting or rebudget- 
ing of existing indebtedness not 
the creation oj new debt. As such, 
they are not inflationary. Indeed, 
in the cycle of production, distribu- 
tion and consumption they are oiten 
deflationary, because they enable re- 





tailer. wholesaler and manufacture! 
to repay the original bank loans 
which started the production, dis- 


tribution and consumption chain and 
put money into circulation before it 
was validated by the appearance of consumer goods in 
the market. 

Since repayment of our loans is budgeted to family 
income. the 1952 business outlook in our field is closely 
related to the prospect for consumer disposable income 
in 1952. 

The quantity of consumer disposable income, of course, 
depends in turn on production, employment and na- 
tional income. What the consumer can do with his in- 
come depends on taxes and the price level. 

Taking all of the above into consideration and without 
attempting to set precise dollar or index figures on any 
of these. I look for national employment, production and 
income figures for 1952 to be moderately above 1951. 
With minor upward revisions Over current taxes and the 
cost of living index, consumer disposable income and 
purchasing should be somewhat above present levels. 

Aside from another war scare the probabilities are 
that consumer goods will be available in sufficient quan- 
tities. and that the demand for consumer credit will be 
increased. A tight money market may hamper some 
companies from keeping up with the demand for their 
services. 


O. W. Caspersen 


* Personal .Finance .Company, Commonwealth Loan Company, The 
Beneficial Plan (Beneficial Finance Co.), Lincoln Loan Corporation, 
Provident Loan and Savings Seciety, Workingmen’s Loan Associa- 
tion, Inc., and Consumers Credit Company. 


DUNLAP C. CLARK 
President, Central Bank, Oakland, Calif. 

Even with no increase in hostilities, international po- 
litical and economic developments will continue to exer- 
cise a great influence on the economy of our country. 

Defense spending will. mount probably by $25 billion 
or more over 1951. Unless Federal 
expenditures for the fiscal vear be- 
ginning July 1, 1952 are kept below 
the expected revenues of about $70 
billion. provided by the present law, 
there will be a return to deficit fi- 
nancing, with its ‘inflationary effects 
New or additional taxes in 1952 
seem improbable. 

Privately financed expansion of 
plant and equipment will mean ex- 
pehditures equal to the present rate, 
if not higher. When these and the 
government's defense expenditures 
begin to decline, possibly near the 
end of 1952, some deflationary ef- 
fects are likely. 

Construction not related to defense 
will probably decline. New home 
construction of 850,000 units, possibly less, is in prospect. 
More private mortgage funds should be available than 
in 1951, with renewed competition. for sound mortgages. 

Increase in personal savings, now at an unexpected 
high, is likely to continue. 





Dunlap C. Clark 


There will be some uncertainty concerning retail sales 
though a further increase seems generally to be expected. 
Price uncertainties will continue, but no marked increase 
in prices seems likely, if wage levels are reasonably 
Stabilized. 

For the Metropolitan Oakland Area. the business out- 
look in 1952 is for a moderate rise in the general level 
and the present half of the year looks favorable. 

Fortifying this forecast is the current announcement 
by the Alameda County New Industries Committee of 
the completion of a most productive industrial promotion 
program for 1951. A 35% increase in capital investment 
in new and expanded plants in the Metropolitan Oakland 
Area over 1950, included 55 new plants and 139 expan- 
sions of existing facilities. 

These industrial projects, with a combined investment 
Of $38,832,800, should create 6,687 new jobs within the 
County when in full operation. Over 20 million iy 
annual payroll dollars generated by these new jobs 
showed 160% increase over new annual payrolls created 
by industrial growth in 1950. 

Renewed interest by Eastern and Midwestern concerns 
seeking Western sites to serve this most rapidly-growing 
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market provides further encouragement for the Sateen 
year. ) 

Defense activity through prime and sub-contract 
military shipments through the Oakland Army Base ; 
the Oakland Naval Supply Center, construction of P 
Air Force Base in Pleasanton, all add impetus to 
creased development of the Metropolitan Oakland 

While manufacturing employment increased 15 i 
the State of California in 1951, the gain in Alamea: 
County was 20% over 1950. Average weekly earning 
of local production workers reached an all-time hjo} 
of $79. 18% over the previous year. Unemployment it 
the county, estimated at approximately 10,000. stood 
the lowest level since World War II. 

Oakland Bank Clearings for 1951 totaled $1,961.02) 665 
a 12.6% gain over 1950. Oakland bank loans as of th 
year-end, were $342.000,000, uo 11.8% in 12 monthe 
Demand and time deposits of individuals, partnershjp< 
and corporations totaling $594,000,000 for the end o| 195) 
showed an increase of 7.4% above 1950. Bank debits 
gained 23% in the first 11 months of 1951. The O>klan, 
Chamber of Commerce weighted index of genera} busi- 
ness activity, based on preliminary reports for Decey- 
ber, 1951, indicate an -over-all 15 to 17% increase j, 
1951 business volume over the peak 1950 vear 

If wise counsels prevail in Washington, high levels ot 
business activity and employment should be experienced 
throughout 1952. And all indications are for health, 
growth in the Oakland Area continuing above the na- 
tional level in 1952. 
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Cc. D. CLAWSON 


President, Ferro Corporation 

Under present conditions, which must concern both 
foreign and domestic uncertainties, a 12-month 
is too abbreviated for reliable torecasting. 

The longer range view of the consumer durable goods 
industry is exceptionally bright. This 
is confirmed by careful, exhaustive 
studies made by some of the coun- 
try’s largest corporations serving this 
field. It is further reinforced by the 
fact that the leaders in this industry 
are spending well in excess of $100,- 
000,000 in expanded facilities for the 
production of more. refrigerators, 
washing machines, gas and electric 
ranges, .etc. 

Certainly, these are difficult times, 
but we have had difficult times in 
the past and vet have made great 
progress, “Harper’s Weekly” on Oct 
10, 1857, said, “It is a gloomy mo- 
ment in history. Not for many years, 
not in the lifetime of most men who 
read this paper, has there been so much greve and dee} 
apprehension. Never has the future seemed so unpre- 
dictable as at this time. In France the political ca 
seethes:' and bubbles with uncertainty; Russia hangs, 
usual, like a cloud, dark and silent upon the horizon o! 
Europe; while all the energies, resources and influences 
of the British Empire are sorely tried. Of our ow: 
troubles in the United States no man can see the end.” 

Things looked very bad then and they have looked 
very bad at other times in history. Yet, while we have 
been going through some mighty difficult times since 
that article was written, including four wars. a numbe! 
of depressions and panics, we are today possessed ot 
powertul country, tne hope. and promise of help to 
troubled and bewildered world. 

About 1952——“timing”™ is the Nation’s biggest problen 
The $64 question is how much military production will 
or can be traded for cutbacks in civilian production anc 
still maintain a prosperous, solvent United States ol 
America. 


period 
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What is the meaning of this state of affairs for bus!- 
ness’? Specifically this: that there is being bled out 0! 
the supply available for this civilian economy a tre- 
mendous ration of controlled and critical material: tha‘ 
this material has been bled out and will be bled out 
more and more severely rationed quantities well ! 
advance of needed plane and tank and electronics pro- 
duction, and that that process of rationing has lett 
American industry—that is, American industry produc- 
ing durable goods such as household appliances—in the 
position of being a house divided which in 1952 wil! 
not prosper. 

On one side of the house can be put your Pratt & 
Whitneys and the procurement divisions of your Genera: 
Motors and your Lookheeds and the rest, and on the 
other side your Nash-Kelvinators, Frigidaire, Hot Poin! 
etc., your producers of consumer durable goods, whe 
are the civilian consumers of copper and aluminum anc 
particularly, alloy steel. It has become pretty clear tha' 
there is no way to cut up the production pie now in th 
oven for 1952 that will on the one hand (from th’ 
business standpoint) give your procurement manuts 
turers enough volume to make a war production dolla 
of profit, but that, on the other hand, will leave yo" 
civilian producers with enough marginal volume to st. 
above the break-even point. 

In a final summary of the outlook for 1952 we © 
expect a good overall volume of business, but some de- 
cline of corporate profits after taxes. ; 

Continued on page »- 
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Will It Be Inflation 
Or Deflation in 1952? 


hanging tactics of our Soviet ene- 
‘es and see clearly the unchang- 
and unrelenting enmity ol 
irpose Which lies behind. . 
We have now been engaged in 
‘he Korean war and its complica- 
tions for 18 months, and for the 
nast 12 months we clearly have 
been operating in a “Garrison 
State” economy. As we enter the 
second year of this semiwar econ- 
my, where do we stand’ Clearly 
there are some substantial entries 
yn the credit side of the ledger. 
We have been aroused to our 
danger; we have set our feet on 
the path back toward the goal of 
regaining the military strength 
which we so thoughtlessly threw 
away at the end of World War II; 
we have at least got through the 
vear without being attacked; we 
have begun to organize the 
strength of the other free coun- 
tries of the world to resist Soviet 
aggression; and, finally, we have 
not yet suffered any serious eco- 
nomic ill effects. 


Review of 1951 

At this point it may be well to 
consider briefly why the economic 
stresses and strains during the 
past 12 months have turned out 
to be less severe that we feared 
they might be. We can sum- 
marize as follows: 

(1) The country suprised the 
more pessimistic analysts and in- 
ereased total output, with an over- 
all advance of about 10% in the 
Gross National Product (with fig- 
ures corrected for price change). 
One factor which made this per- 
formance possible was an increase 
in the total labor force somewhat 
greater than was generally an- 
ticipated. As of July 1, 1951, 59% 
of the population over 14 were in 
the total labor force (including 
the armed forces), compared with 
a peak figure of 63% in World 
War II. 

(2) Actual spending on defense 
orders did not move as rapidly as 
expected, and at the same time 
cutbacks on the use of materials 
for civilian goods were less dras- 
tic than expected. Consequently, 
manufacturers found it possible to 
turn out an enormous supply of 
civilian goods. 

(3) Credit controls were insti- 
tuted, including controls on con- 
sumer credit, informal controls on 
business lending through commit- 
tees established in the Federal 
Reserve Districts and, very im- 
portant, restraint on the supply of 
loanable funds resulting from the 
partial withdrawal of Federal 
reserve Support of the govern- 
ment bond market. 

(4) Although the total 2inount 
of new taxes imposed was smaller 
than the logics of the situation 
last year seemed to require, the 
incidence of the tax increases ac- 
“ually obtained clearly had a 
Vampening effect on consumer ex- 
penditure. 

(9) Corsumers early in 1951 
sharply increased their savings. 
the total amount on an annual 
“asis running well over £20 bil- 
tion in the second and third quar- 

€rs Of the year. Behind this 
arp change lay many factors: 
‘ne high level of consumer in- 
debtedress; reversion to a dis- 
inctly lower ratio of spending to 
Neome followine the making up 
‘T wartime and depression-caused 
“eticlencies in consumer inven- 
orles, particularly of durable 
B00ds Such as automobiles and 
“eirigerators; the obvious avail- 
ability of merchandise following 
he two periods of scare buying 
“ne In July and August, 1950, and 
ne second one in January and 


“ebruary, 1951: resistance to high 
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heeding of the admonitions of 1952 and 1953 Dangerous Years 


economists. 
(6) Inventories piled up as a Now as 
result of the slackening in con- 


with merchants’ and manufac- 


underestimates of prospective sup- | 
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starting the Korean war and diplomacy could achieve, namely, 


that because of this mistake its the disruption 
program has suffered a severe of the NATO countries. including 


subsequent intervention of The initial 
the Chinese Communists, and then 
the protracted truce negotiations, 
all form part of a consistent pat- some of the 
tern. 
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The following are highlights of CSC's activities in the year just ended. 1951 was a year 


of continuing growth and dwersification, New products were introduced and new 


markets were developed. Production facilities were enlarged and sales forces were 


expanded, Sales of Commercial Solvents’ six product divisions reached an all-time high. 





An antibiotic feed plant a* Peoria, Ill, was com- 
pleted and put into producdon for the manufac- 
ture of Baciferm. 

The new nitrogen solutions plant at Sterlington, 
La., started in 1950, was completed and placed in 
operation. 

Antibiotic production was mecreased 3 to 4 
times and unit production costs were sharply 
reduced with the completion of another antibiotic 
plant in Terre Haute, tnd. 

A $20 million expansion program at Sterlington 
was begun to double ammonia and methanol pro- 
duction facilities and provide a unit to make 
ummontum nitrate. | ngimecrng and construction 
are already under way. 

Under construction is a plant in Terre Haute 


to produce e dextran, a blood volume expander. 





( ompenamine, an entirely new type of penic illin, 
was mtroduced. Phe Hu porlance of this product 
lies in its virtual elimination of allergic reactions. 
Expandex, CSC's trade name for its dextran 
product, was manulactured im pilot-plant quan- 
tities and supplied lor Government stockpile. 
Baciferm. a bacitracin antibiotic feed supple- 
ment which is eflective in stimulating erowth, 


reducing mortality, and improving the market 


Commercial Solvents Corporation) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 17 EAS! 


quality of poultry ana swine, was supplied to the 
feed trade. 

Dilan, a mew synthetic insecticide, was placed 
on the market. Of particular value in controlling 


the Mexican bean beetle, it has a wide range of 


usefulness. 
The marketing of nitrogen solutions, under the 
name Dixsol, to the fertilizer industry was begun. 
Among other important products intrédduced 
during 1951 were ‘Volanate, a hypertensive agent, 
and a diagnostic aid called Dia-Dises—both fo: 
the medical profession. 





In line with the broadening scope of the com- 
pany’s activities, the research, production, and 
sales organizations were enlarged and streamlined. 

New groups established include Veterinary 
Medical Services. Nutritional Research, Chemical 
Market Development, Production Development 
and Quality Control, and three new geographical 
production divisions. 





In September, arrangements were completed to + 
borrow privately $25,000,000 on 354% notes *# 
maturing September 1, 1972. ‘These funds are ° 


beme obtamed to finance the expansion program 
of Commercial Solvents. 


i2nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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setback. But there is another even the United States. 
interpretation which is far less 

comforting, namely, that the orig- Impact of Rearmament on 
inal attack by the North Koreans, Western Economies 


success of the 
Marshall Plan and ECA assistance 
in beginning to restore health to 
seriously faltering 
European economies was a serious 
On this _ interpretation, the long-run threat 
Kremlin figured that it had noth- the Kremlin. 
ing to lose and everything to gain 
inciting the original attack on correctly foreseen 
South Korea; if the UN did not position of 
intervene and the attack suc- ment on those 
ceeded, Korea was “in the bag” tenqg to precipitate them into in- 
and the threat to Japan was 
stepped up substantially; if, on ; : 
the other hand, the Western na- disorder before 
tions resisted this armed aggres- threatening ; 
sion, there perhaps was an even Could be attained. 
more important goal which Soviet 


the plans of 
the master 
minds of the Politburo may have 
that the im- 
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J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 


Chairman of the Board, Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


The main question in connection with the business 
eutlook for 1952 is not whether business will be good 
but how soon and how strongly inflationary pressure 
will begin to reassert itself. It is generally assumed that 
there will be good business, in the 
sense of large volumes of production 
and trade, full employment, and high 
income. It could hardly be other- 
wise, with production tor national 
defense rising at the rate of about 
a billion dollars a month, with busi- 
ness concerns planning to spend more 
for new plant and equipment in the 
first quarter of the year than they 
did a year ago, and with personal 
income rising to new high levels. 

The combination of increasing per- 
sonal income and reduced consumer 
spending indicates an extraordinary 
volume of personal saving. This is 
not due, as it was during World 
War II, to a scarcity of goods avail- 
able for purchase. It is — to a 
gmtary restraint and in some respects is anomalous at a 
time like the present. Such a rate of saving cannot be 
expected to continue indefinitely. Sooner or later the 
thigh personal income and the deferred demand will re- 
enter the market for consumer goods on a large scale. 
When that happens, the price-stabilization program will 
@ace its real test. 

‘The increase in demand, when it comes, probably can- 
mot be met to any great extent by a corresponding in- 
pease in supply. Manpower and industrial resources 
are already well occupied. Unemployment is close to 
@he irreducible minimum. Both the labor force and the 
éetal volume of plant and equipment are gradually in- 
creasing, but this takes time. It is estimated that de- 
Gemse industries will need about 4,500,000 additional 
warkers by the end of 1952, This is equal to several 
@imes the normal yearly rate of increase in the labor 
Gerce. The recruitment of any such number by the em- 

yment of women and other marginal workers would 
ly be possible under any conditions short of all-out 
war. It seems that most of the additional workers needed 
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others are being readied for other defense work. Ap- 
proximately one-fourth of the 10,000 outside suppliers 
to our company are now helping on our defense produc- 
tion program and we are seeking more suppliers. 


ROBERT H. COLLEY 
President, The Atlantic Refining Company 


In 1951 the oil industry demonstrated convincingly 
its ability to meet new, and in some cases unexpected, 
demands. In addition to sharply increased supplies re- 
quired by civilian consumers and the armed forces in 

~ this country, the industry was called 
upon for a major effort as a result of 
the shutdown of the Iranium oil in- 
dustry. Consequently, total demand 
for the American oil industry’s prod- 
ucts was almost 10% higher in 1951 
than in 1950. While filling all these 
requirements, the industry also in- 
creased its capacity to meet the still 
higher demands which we know 
must be met in 1952 and later years. 

At the present time our estimate 
is that demand for oil products will 
be about 6% higher in 1952 than in 
1951. An increase of this magnitude 
can be readily handled with exist- 
ing capacity. It is the industry’s aim, 
however, to have available a margin 
of excess capacity which can be 
brought into operation immediately if required by mili- 
tary or other emergencies. To this end, an intensive pro- 
gram of exploration and drilling will be continued and 
substantial additions to refinery capacity will be made. 


It is believed that sufficient steel and other materials 
will be made available for the drilling of approximately 
44,000 new wells this year—about the same number as 
were drilled in 1950 and 1951—which should result in 
sizable additions to proven reserves. The refinery ex- 
pansion program calls for more than one million barrels 
of new daily capacity, or an increase of almost one-fifth 
over present capacity. This program is also recognized 
as essential, and a large part of it will be completed in 
1952. Capital expenditures will also be made for trans- 
portation facilities, although material shortages will 
probably make it necessary to defer some projects in 
this division. Likewise, many programs for expansion 
of marketing facilities are “on the shelf” until material 
shortages are overcome. In total, however, the indus- 


Robert H. Colley 


fer defense production must be taken from less essential —try’s capital expenditures in 1952 will probably exceed 


imdustries. 

All this means that a large increase in demand could 
ckly bring about a strong upward pressure on prices. 
ile it cannot be positively asserted that such a situa- 

tien will arise before the end of 1952, it certainly cannot 
be assumed that it will not. Those who jumped to the 
cenclusion that the relaxation of demand in 1951 marked 
the end of the inflationary threat were either unaware 
er forgetful of underlying conditions and prospects. 

Unfortunately, this unwarranted feeling of complac- 
emcy seems to have affected those responsible for Federal 
fiscal policy. The urgent need for ecOnomy in non- 
military spending and the practical limitations of the 
mation’s tax structure were not adequately recognized 
im Washington. The result is that the government’s fis- 
cal position reflects a set of compromises and make- 
shifts, rather than a rational program based on economic 
realities. 

The banks have a special concern in this situation be- 
cause, if loose fiscal policy should necessitate inflation- 
ary financing of rearmament through monetization of 
public debt, the banks would be forced to participate 
im that process, however much they disapproved of it. 
As defense officials have so often pointed out, inflation 
would tend to defeat the very purposes for which the 
mation is rearming. Fiscal policy is the neglected side 
of national defense, and the nation’s most urgent task for 
1952 is to achieve a budgetary position that will permit 
meninflationary financing of rearmament. 


L. L. COLBERT 
President, Chrysler Corporation 


For Chrysler Corporation, and the automobile industry 
im general, the year 1952 poses a continuation of the 
adjustments to a defense economy that prevailed during 
the year 1951. While civilian production and employ- 
ment have been disrupted, especially 
im the last few months, defense 
production wil] take up some of the 
@lack in 1952 although output of 
many existing defense schedules will 
mot reach the high point until 1953. 

At the end of 1951 Chrysler Cor- 
peration passenger car production 
Was running at a rate some 42.5% 
lower than in the early part of the 
year and was 51% below the peak 
level of operation in 1950. ~- 

Employment at Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, however, has not been cut as 
Sharply as production. Despite the 
year-end production rate drop of 
42%, employment has held to within 
24% of our all-time peak. 

Projected schedules, as set up by 
the government, now indicate that Chrysler Corporation 
may produce some 257,000 cars and trucks, including 
military and other vehicles for the government, during 
me Sow quarter of 1952. 

t present, three of Chrysler Corporation's plants ar 
precucing civilian and defense products sonauraentne. 

Wo additional plants are scheduled to produce both 
passenger cars and important aircraft units, and three 
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$2 billion for the seventh year in succession. 


It was stated above that the oil industry aims con- 
stantly to have a margin of capacity over and above that 
required to meet current demands. This extra capacity 
is necessary to meet any emergencies which may arise. 
It is perhaps equally important that both the capacity 
of the industry and the personnel who use it be suffi- 
ciently flexible to meet unusual conditions. The stop- 
page of the Iranian oil supply last year is a case in point. 
The oil industry was required almost overnight to cope 
with an unexpected and very difficult situation. Both 
the capacity and the adaptability to do the job were 
shown in a spectacular way. Production in other parts 
of the world was stepped up, refining operations were 
shifted and the normal flow of products was diverted or 
rerouted, while new refinery capacity, mainly in Europe, 
was rushed to completion. Hundreds of changes in the 
operations of oil companies all over the world were re- 
quired on a day-to-day basis, but the result was that by 
the end of the year, with no serious interruptions of sup- 
plies to consumers, the deficit caused by the loss of 
Iranian production and refining capacity had been com- 
pletely overcome. 


The American oil industry played a major role in solv- 
ing this difficult problem. It is the kind of accomplish- 
ment that gives the industry confidence in its ability to 
meet the demands which will be made of it in the future. 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
Chairman and President, The B. F. Goodrich Company 


The rubber industry’s present outlook for additional 
rubber supplies is encouraging. American plants now 
producing man-made rubbers are currently operating at 
the rate of more than 930,000 long tons.a year, while the 
total rubber consumption in the 
United States during 1951 was about 
1,230,000 long tons. 

We now estimate that from 1,200,- 
000 to 1,300,000. long tons of rubber, 
crude and American-made, will be 
consumed during the coming year as 
a result of increased civilian and 
military requirements. Approximate- 
ly 65% of this total will come from 
American rubber-producing plants 
during 1952, which will undoubtedly 
surpass the previous production peak 
for man-made rubbers attained dur- 
ing World War II. We have enough 
rubber, both crude and man-made, 
to meet all essential needs for a five- 
year all-out war, should such a 
catastrophe occur. The rubber industry, despite highly 
unstable world conditions, is now in a favorable position 
to cope with the needs of a dual military-peacetime 
economy. 


As a result of the recent lifting of allocations of 
American-made general purpose rubber, tire manufac- 
turers should be able to produce at least 73,000,000 pas- 
senger car tires during 1952, or about 6,000,000 more 
than were produced last year. Since the 1952 demand 
from automotive manufacturers for passenger car tires 
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will be lower than in 1951 because of anticipated cyt- 
backs, there should be 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 more pas~ 
senger car tires available for replacement use in the 
United States this year. 

The American rubber industry has been able 
civilian requirements for rubber products, while filling 
all demands for defense production, again demonstratin 
the wisdom of a sound national rubber insurance police 
based on a large measure of independence from foreign 
sources. 


to meet 


S. SLOAN COLT 
President, Bankers Trust Company, New York 


During 1952, as in recent months, the financing of de- 
fense and defense-supporting activities is likely to be the 
principal factor in determining the volume of business 
loans. The commercial banks are well situated to meet 

the requirements of the prepared- 
ness program with traditional lend- 
ing techniques or, where appropriate 
with Regulation “V” loans for the 
financing of defense production 
contracts. 

The reduced liquidity of American 
corporations, the continued high level] 
of plant and equipment progra 
and the necessity of meeting 70% of 
Federal income tax liabilities on 1951 
profits during the first half of the 
year indicate a strong demand for 
bank credit in the months ahead. 
These factors will undoubtedly tend 
to maintain the volume of business 
loans in spite of the usual seasona} 
liquidation of commodity and in- 
ventory loans early in the year. 
During the second half of the year, of course, the Mills 
plan for tax payments will have the effect of easing the 
cash positions of corporations. Nevertheless, it appears 
likely that the 1952 peak in business loans will exceed 
totals reached in 1951. The rate of increase will prob- 
ably be materially less than in either of the preceding 
two years as we come closer to the leveling off in 
capital outlays and inventories. 


The caution exercised by borrowers and lenders, re- 
inforced by adherence to the Voluntary Credit Restraint 
Program, has maintained the high average quality of 
bank loan portfolios. The more temperate pace of con- 
sumer spending after the early months of 1951 necessi- 
tated inventory reductions and cutbacks in production 
in certain lines of business. The orderly readjustment 
which occurred during recent months permitted a modest 
liquidation of bank loans in these industries, thus making 
a further contribution to the soundness of the credit 
structure. 


In spite of the good volume of commercial loans and 
the strong demand for other banking services, the out- 
look for bank earnings is only moderately favorable. 
Higher costs of doing business have the effect of reduc- 
ing the margin of profit and the burden of taxation has 
become exceedingly heavy, Because the banks did not 
really share in the postwar expansion in profits, their 
average earnings for the 1946-1949 period provide a low 
base for exemption from the excess profits tax. Use 
of the alternative exemption of return on invested capi- 
tal produces earnings after taxes which are inadequate 
to attract new capital funds in substantial volume. It is 
hoped that some relief will be granted on the basis of 
the current survey of bank earnings and taxation. 


The attention of bankers and businessmen will be 
called to many of the fundamental features of our private 
banking system by the Congressional hearings to be 
held on various aspects of debt management and credit 
policy. I am convinced that these discussions will again 
bring out the great value of our competitive commercial 
banking system and of an independent central bank. 








S. Slean Colt 


SIDNEY B. CONGDON 
President, The National City Bank of Cleveland 


One influence on banking prospects for 1952 which 
probably has received less attention than it deserves is 
the Mills Plan for accelerating corporation tax payments. 
This plan requires that corporations pay 70% of their 
tax on 1951 income during the first 
half of 1952, with 30% payable in 
the second half of the year. In 1953, 
80% of the annual tax payment will 
come due in the first half and the 
percentage moves up to 90% in 1954 
and 100% in 1955. 

The corporate tax payment for the 
first half of 1952 may approximate 
$17 billion, compared with only $10 
billion in the first half of 1951. This 
heavy tax bill, furthermore, comes 
due at a time when corporate cash 
requirements for new plant and 
equipment are at peak levels. It fol- 
lows that many corporations may 
have to tap outside sources for sub- 
stantial sums to help meet these ex- 
ceptionally heavy drains on cash 
positions. Specifically, it is conceivable that corpora- 
tions will have to obtain as much as $10 billion from 
external sources in the first half of 1952, compared with 
$4 billion in the first half of last year. It is quite Pos 
sible that some part of these needs will be met by bor- 
rowing from the commercial banks. For example, it 
possible that the $10 billion might be derived from $3 
billion in new security issues, $5 billion in sales of £0V- 


Continued on page 34 
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Will It Be Inflation 
Or Deflation in 1952? 


time, severe strains, possibly lead- 
ing in the long run to drastic 
business dislocations, could be 
imposed on the United States, not 
the least of these strains being 
that arising from the chewing up 
of scarce raw materials in a large 
rearmament program. And, of 
course, throwing the truce nego- 
tiations into the picture (ini- 
tiated, it will be recalled, as the 
result of a speech by Mr. Jacob 
Malik), would serve to keep us 
psychologically off balance. And, 
in the meantime, the war, far 
from weakening Chinese Com- 
munism, has strengthened it. By 
means of the war the Reds have 
consolidated their grip on the 
country, and their armed forces 
have gained face by showing their 
ability to stand up against the 
West. 


Russia May Move Again 


It would not be inconsistent 
with this picture for the Russians 
to be planning to pick the right 
time during the period 1952-1954 
when conditions both in Western 
Europe and in the United States 
might make it possible to strike 
with the greatest chance of suc- 
cess prior to the build-up of re- 
armament on a sufficient scale to 
tip the balance in favor of the 
West. Furthermore, the confusion 
and hurly-burly of a Presidential 
election year, the preoccupation of 
politicians with getting them- 
selves re-elected, and their strong 
predilection for not taking a pos- 
itive stand on anything in such a 
year might persuade the Kremlin 
that 1952 in particular would be 
an ideal time to strike. 

There is no need to try to fore- 
cast specific Russian moves. It is 
enough to see that as long as 
there is a chance that Russia may 
precipitate all-out war, the fur- 
ther we can go in preparing mili- 
tarily for such a contingency, the 
better. And, simultaneously, we 
must guard against Russia’s trying 
to break or cripple us economi- 
cally. She might try to do so 
either (a) by so acting as to tempt 
us to strain Our economy through 
too much mobilization over too 
long a period of time; or (b) by 
so acting (or rather failing to act 
at the last moment) that, having 
gone in heavily for mobilization, 
we might be thrown into defla- 
tion and depression by the sudden 


cessation of most of our defense 
effort. 


The Economic Scene in 1952 


In this situation we must 
squarely face such facts as we can 
see. And, whether as a result of 
accident or of Soviet intent, there 
are some very stubborn facts 
looming up on the perspective for 
1952 and the year immediately 
following: 

(1) The rearmament program 
pushing the European nations 
Into an economic morass, With 
the assistance of the Marshall 
Plan and ECA aid, as mentioned 
above, the NATO countries were 
just beginning to get back on 
their feet. Britain, France, Italy 
and the Netherlands had strength- 
ened their currencies, improved 
their foreign trade situations and 
Increased their output. But when 
the burden of rearmament was 
superimposed on their convalesc- 
— “conomies, the favorable 
en n Is were soon reversed. Prices 
“se rapidly, particularly the 
vances oe essential imports of raw 
materials, the terms of trade 
ps ee and currencies weak- 
onan Behind» these disturbing 

YNomMie manifestations stands 
ean pecter of social unrest and 
Eo utual disorder — exactly the 
ag of situation which affords 


he best oppo : ive 
terme’ 7 pportunity for the in 


is 


rowth of Communism, It 
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is not too much to say that the 
steady deterioration of the Euro- 
pean situation, despite all of 
Eisenhower's efforts, is the most 
menacing problem which the 
Western World faces today. 


(2) The United States is rapidly 
becoming a “have not” nation 
with respect to critical raw ma- 
terials. On the basis of a recent 
report of the Bureau of Mines, 
vut of 38 important industrial 
minerals we are self-sufficient in 
only nine, while domestic produc- 
tion supplies less than 60% of our 
requirements of as many as 20, 
including seven for which we are 
just about 100% dependent on 
outside sources. And there is lit- 
tle we can do to prevent our 
degree of self-sufficiency from 
becoming progressively weaker. 
We simply do not have the min- 


eral resources that will come even 
close to keeping pace with the 
increase in our industrial capacity. 
Furthermore, the metals shortage 
is worldwide; indeed, there ap- 
parently is a feeling among some 
of our associates in NATO that 
the insatiable appetite of the 
United States for raw materials. 
by creating scarcities and bidding 
up prices, has been upsetting 
European recovery.) ~ 

(3) Notwithstanding the aug- 
mented industrial output in the 
United States during the past 18 
months, there is an increasingly 
serious lag in the production of 





1 Stacy May, “Foreign Investment and 
World Peace,” Report of 23rd Annual 
Boston Conference on Distribution (1951), 
p. 37; cf. also Eliot Janeway, “Balancing 
American Metal Requirements,” Harvard 
Business Review, Vol. XXIX, No. 6 (No- 
vember, 1951), pp. 92-102. 


defense weapons. 
the Senate 
committee,” 


According to 
“Preparedness Sub- 
deliveries for the 


April-June quarter of 1951 as 
measured against goals. estab- 
lished earlier were 34% short in 


aircraft, 70% short in guided mis- 
siles, 40% short in tanks, and 30% 
short in electronics.2 Of course, 
some of this lag is explained by 
the fact that there are many fin- 
ished items waiting inspection 
approval and held up by techni- 
calities, as well as many items 
complete but for one small part, 
none of which can be counted as 
deliveries. 


_ (4) It is clear that the Amer- 
ican people have not yet settled 
down to an acceptance of what is 





2 The 
1951. 


New York “Times,” Nov. 29, 









at the fiontiers of progress youll find. .. =S 


that depends on each individual member 
for the techniques and knowledge to benefit 
industries as diverse as aircraft manufac- 
ture and food packaging... medical ther- 


It’s a long step from reclaiming highly criti- 


cal nickel and chromium to the 


tion of whole blood — yet Air Reduction 


takes it in stride. 


Why? Because Airco’s business is the busi- 
ness of America — a corporate family that 
contributes to the basic activities of Amer- 
ican life and industry — a corporate family 


. 
z 


refrigera- 


apy and shipbuilding. 


. Air Repuction COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


how cold? 


“, “DRY ICE” (Solid CO: gas) refrigerates 
your blood donation to preserve its life- 
giving effectiveness during its flight overseas. 
This same gas also sparkles soft drinks, 


In fact, wherever progress is racing ahead, 
not inching to new frontiers, you'll find 
an Air Reduction Product. 
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involved in paying the price for 
freedom and have not yet put 
their backs into the job. The 
chief bottlenecks have been in 
machine tools, in such materials 
as alloy steel, aluminum, and cop- 
per, and in plant facilities. Yet 
last year we had all the television 
sets, automobiles and so on that 
we wanted—and more. As the 
committee report cited above puts 
it, “We did have the industrial 
capacity, but we failed to use it 
because we didn’t have the cour- 
age to put guns ahead of butter; 
to put security ahead of selfish- 
ness; to put the cause of liberty 
ahead of luxury.” 


(5) We still have a problem of 
trying to keep our industrial and 
financial health. We should not 


Continued on page 35 





how hot? 


Oxygen bubbled through molten 
stainless steel scrap, removes 
impurities and reclaims badly 
needed nickel and chromium. 








and helps keep food fresh. 
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ernment securities or turning securities in for tax pay- 
nents, with perhaps $2 billion borrowed from the banks. 

If such a demand for bank loans does appear over the 
next six months, it should be noted that it will run 
counter to the usual moderate seasonal decline in loans 
to business that ordinarily characterizes the first half ot 
the year. In the years to come, when the Mills Plan 
will concentrate still more of the tax bill in the first 
ialf of the year, commercial loans may be resorted to 
even more by some companies as a method of meeting 
his new seasonal peak in corporate cash requirements. 

Of course, many companies which have fully funded 
their tax liabilities by purchasing short-term govern- 
ment securities will face no problem in meeting these 
concentrated tax payments. However, available data sug- 
gest that corporations as a whole have added to their 
wldings of governments by a _ considerably smaller 
amount than the expansion in their tax liability. In the 
east two years, tax liabilities have expanded about $14 
billion. but holdings of governments have gone up just 
$6 billion. The difference of $8 billion has been used 
to carry inventories and receivables as well as to help 
»ay for expansion programs. 

If the Mills Plan continues in effect, a growing pro- 
portion of corporations in the years to come may avoid 
using tax accruals for expansion or working capital, and 
instead will regularly and fully fund their tax liabilities 
so that they can be prepared for this heavy seasonal 
drain on their cash resources. They may raise more 
permanent capital in the security markets to help pay 
for expansion programs, rather than depending on tax 
money, and they may rely more heavily on the banking 
system to assist them in carrying receivables and inven- 
tories. The impact of the Mills Plan certainly requires 
eareful and continuous study by corporation treasurers, 
tax legislators, students of the money market and com- 
mercial bankers. 


Cc. P. GCONRAD 

President, lowa-Illinois Gas and Electric Company 

The area, with 200,000 urban population, along the 
Mississippi River embracing the cities of Davenport, 
{owa, and Rock Island and Moline, Ill., is the farm im- 
plement capital of the United States. Over half of its 
53,000 industrial employees work for 
the implement makers in seven 
plants of Deere & Company, two 
each of International Harvester Com- 
pany and J. I. Case Company, one of 
Minneapolis-Moline Company, and 
many of suppliers contributing parts. 
Total industrial employment has 
risen from 43,000 in December, 1950, 
to 53,000 now, and is presently lim- 
ited only by available housing. This 
is one of the six labor areas in the 
country rated as “critical,” that is 
with less than 2% unemployed. 
Prospects are for decreases in farm 
implement sales in 1952, below the 
boom levels that have ruled since 
1946. Buyer resistance is increasing 
and stocks of tractors and imple- 
ments are building up on dealers’ floors. Allotments of 
steel have been cut so that scheduled first quarter manu- 
facture will draw on stocks. 


War orders are taking the place of normal production 
in many plarits,.and calling for construction of plant 
additions in some. The Rock Island Arsenal, largest pro- 
duction unit of Army Ordnance, has increased from 
4,663 employees a year ago to 6,800 now, and is limited 
only by inability to get men of adequate skill, especially 
machinists. Peak employment in 1943 was 18.000. The 
$75,000,000-Davenport sheet and plate mill of Alcoa 
which has been idling along at half capacity due to 
shortage of pig aluminum, is scheduled to resume ca- 
pacity output by the end of 1952, when metal becomes 
available from Alcoa’s new pot lines at Point Comfort 
Texas, and Wenatchee, Wash. The Davenport mill is the 
best equipped in the country to produce the high- 


strength plates required in construction of supersonic 
planes. 





Cc. P. Conrad 


Crops in part of the trade area were damaged by the 
wet cold séason of 1951. Corn yield especially w as re- 
duced and impaired in quality. Higher prices for corn 
have made feeding of livestock unprofitable, and heavy, 
runs of hogs to market have depressed prices. The farm- 
ers’ spendable income in 1951 is less than it was in 1950 
For this reason, farmers are not buying new implements 
this year in numbers equal to those in recent years. No 
accurate prediction can be made at this time as to 
probable farm income in 1952, as that will be strong] 
influenced by the weather. wy 


Sales: at present are in satisfactory volume. though 
substantially below the post-Korean boom level] of a 
year ago in many lines. The margin of profit is smal! 
and threatens the existence of many dealers. 

At the moment there is full employment at the high- 
est wage levels ever known. Sales of farm implements 
the chief product of this area. are expected to decrease 
during 1952 both because of reduced allotments of steo| 
and falling demand. War orders. now being received in 
substantial volume, may sustain employment. 


STUART COOPER 


President, Delaware Power & Light Company 
As Delaware Power 


& Light Company concludes it: 
1951 operations, there > : 


appears to be little change within 
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its service area in the basic upward trend in the demand 
for utility services, both gas and electricity, and the 
forecasts for 1952 reflect the expect- 
ancy that the upward trends will 
-ontinue substantially throughout the 
vear. Increases in sales of 10% cr 
more are anticipated and the com- 
pany’s construction program provid- 
ing for expenditure of some nine 
million dollars during .1952 reflects 
that expectancy. 

The sales cf both gas and electr'c- 
ity have more than doubled in the 
last 10 vears and it is believed they 
will double again during the next 10 
years. Consequently, we see nothing 
as yet to justify any modification ol 
our decision to expand our Edge 
Moor electric generating plant by 
the addition of a third 66,000 KW unit 
to be ready for service in the sum- 
mer of 1954, and to proceed with the expansion of 
transmission and distribution facilities commensurate 
with such increased capacity. | | 

The public acceptance of gas for the heating of homes 
is becoming general and the market exceeds the supply. 
To meet increasing loads on its gas system, the company 
in 1951 increased from 520 to 800 B.T.U. the heat content 
of its gas. Its continuing efforts to obtain natural gas 
for distribution to its customers, if successful as we be- 
lieve it will be, will further enlarge its market possibil- 
ities. 

New devices such as automatic washers and dryers, 
both gas and electric, have received public acceptance 
and are in demand. Television sets which are now wide- 
ly distributed have added materially to the upswing in 
domestic electric consumption during the last year and 
this will continue until the market is completely satur- 
ated. The market for electric heating, either through 
the use of the heat pump, siorage systems, or otherwise, 
is still untouched. 

Delaware Power & Light Company, which directly or 
through its subsidiaries operates throughout the whole 
Delmarva Peninsular east of the Chesapeake Bay, and 
from the Pennsylvania-Delaware state line south to 
Cape Charles, Virginia, is showing a steady industrial 
development reflecting its favorable economic atmos3- 
phere as to labor, ‘taxes, living costs and conditions. 
Throughout this area, living in smaller communities is 
less complex and more economical. Workers live sub- 
stantially with recreation within arms length. The 
Chesapeake Bay, the Delaware River, the Atlantic Ocean 
and numerous lakes and streams are within easy reach 
of all areas and provide ready access to recreational 
activities. 

While the area south of Wilmington is fundamentally 
a food producing area with the great majority of its 
farms electrified, it offers conditions which are becom- 
ing increasingly attractive to small industries. There 
are being developed in the area several major airports 
of great and we think continuing importance to national 
economy and defense. It will have by way of the new 
bridge across the Delaware River south of Wilmington 
and the bridge across the Chesapeake Bay near Annapo- 
lis which will be completed in 1952, easy access to a 
large percentage of the population of the Northeast. 
Its location along the rapidly developing Delaware River 
Valley is attractive to industries incidental to the great 
steel plant being erected a few miles to the north. 

The construction of residences continues at about ihe 
rate enjoyed a year ago. In the Wilmington area alone. 
there are some four thousand residences now under con- 
struction with proportionate developments southward 
throughout the Peninsula. Consistent with the modern 
trend, numerous shopping centers of substantial magni- 


tude are developing te serve the expanding residential 
areas. 





Stuart Cooper 


Altogether we see no 


need for 
cOming months. 


pessimism in the 


RALPH J. CORDINER 


President, General Electric Company 


General Electric's role in the national mobilization 


age 
! Our defense orders consist almost 
of work on highly complex products, to the de- 

velopment of which General Elec- 
tric’s research, engineering, and man- 
ufacturing technology can make a 
definite contribution. These include 
such products .as jet engines, radar. 
guntire control equipment, and 
guided missiles. We have been enh- 
gaged in work on such defense prod- 
ucts continuously since World War II. 
and in the accelerated mobilization 
program, it has been our task to ex- 
pand our production of such items 
in keeping with the defense program 
as a whole. In 1952 we expect de- 
fense production to represent 
30 to 35% 


program is somewhat different than that of the aver 
industrial company. 
entirely 





from 
of Our ‘business. and we 


Ralph J. Cordiner expect that our percentage of defense 
business mav lev es 

ws ‘ SS y level off at about this 
ratio. This, of course. is E t this 


a much hi * percentage 
defense business than is typical of | aie 
General Electric’s business in normal years is divided 
equally about one-third consumer products one-third 
producer 800ds, and one-third components. Our pro 
duction of consumer goods is currently about 40° nanos 
the rate of a year ago. The curtailment in production 
of consumer goods would have been even more serious 
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if we had not been able to substitute aluminum for cop- 
per in many instances without sacrificing quality. Simi- 
lar substitutions have been made in many lines of pro- 
ducer goods and components. 

The current rate of production of consumer goods 
should continue through the first two quarters of 1959. 
Assuming that a sufficient supply of steel will be avail- 
able in the last half of 1952, our total production of con- 
sumer goods for the year should be about 75% of 1951. 
Since retail sales in all lines of home appliances are 
presently greater than production, we expect that mos: 
of these products will be on allocation from May on. 


CHARLES P. CRANE 


President, Consolidated Gas Electric Light and Power 
Company of Ballimore 

We supply electric and gas utility service to Balti- 
more and a large surrounding area in Maryland. In- 
creasing demands for these services resulted in larger 
kilowatt hour sales of electricity and larger cubic foot 
sales of gas during 1951 than in any 
previous year in our history. Growth 
in the demand for electricity and 
gas in this area is expected to con- 
tinue in 1952. 

This anticipation of further in- 
creases in the use of utility services 
in Batlimore is predicated on the be- 
lief that the volume of business in 
this area will be good during the 
coming year. There may, of course, 
be some adverse results because of 
shifts in activity among different in- 
dustries and between civilian and 
defense production, but the wide 
diversification in our territory forms 
the backbone of a relatively stable 
and expanding economic effort. 

Both contributing to and benefiting from the develop- 
ment of the Baltimore area was the change-over from 
distribution of manufactured gas to lower cost natural 
gas which was completed in 1950. To assure continuity 
of service should emergency conditions arise, and to 
avoid excessive peak demands on the natural gas sup- 
ply, manufacturing facilities capable of producing gas 
with a heating value equivalent to natural gas are main- 
tained. A healthy but controlled growth in the gas busi- 
ness in Baltimore has been experienced and is expected 
to continue this coming year. 

As in most of the country, we are continuing large- 
scale expansion of electric generating capaci.y to pro- 
vide adequate power when needed. In 1951 we placed 
in operation a new 75,000 kilowatt generator; an addi- 
tional 100,000 kilowatt unit is scheduled for operation i! 
1952; a 75,000 kilowatt unit tor 1953; and a 129,000 kilo- 
watt unit probably for 1955. 


The outlook for the utility business in 1952 cannot 
well be discussed without some reilection on the impact 
of vastly increased Federal income tax rates since 1949 
Growth in business and operating economies have 
largely offset much of the routine increased costs of do- 
ing business, but the tax burden has reached a level that 
reduces earnings to the danger point. The only alter- 
native open to the utilities, and Baltimore is no excep- 
tion, is to increase rates. A sound earnings position is 
necessary to maintain a strong utility industry and to 
attract the new capital required in substantial amounts 
for plant expansion. 

In looking ahead toward continued stability and prog- 
ress for ourselves and our country, a factor of prime im- 
portance to me is the need to tell more forcefully the 
story of the American way of life. Our development 
from a group of small independent colonies to thé¢ 
strongest nation in the world was built on freedom and 
private enterprise. During recent decades the Federal 
Government has gradually been entering the field ot 
business. Unless checked, this trend can lead only to 
socialism and a stifling of the incentive drive and in- 
dividual freedom, without which we cannot remai! 
vigorous and independent. There have been encourag- 
ing signs pointing to a growing realization that govern- 
ment must be restricted to its constitutional field, but 
much more effort toward this end is, I think, a duty ot 
every businessman and every citizen. 


Charles P. Crane 


W. W. CUMBERLAND 
Partner, Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 

In appraising the economic outlook for 1952, a student 
must make certain basic assumptions. My own are that 4 
major war will be avoided but that the defense progran 

will continue in accordance wil! 

present plans, or perhaps with sligh'! 
contraction of that program. 
Industrial Production: For th 
major part of 1951 the index of 1n- 
dustrial production has been ap- 
proximately horizontal. Unusual sta- 
bility has characterized industria 
output for the entire year. Conver- 
sion to defense production has bee! 
substantially accomplished; unem- 
ployment has been reduced to 4 
practical minimum: shortages of cer- 
tain strategic materials, notably met- 
als, constitute strict barriers to ex- 
pansion in certain directions, NM 
matter how urgent such expansio! 
may be. Accordingly, it is my beliet 

that industrial production in 1952 

sustained at current levels, or a few 


Continued on page 36 


W. W. Cumberland 


will also be well 
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Will It Be Inflation 
Or Deflation in 1952? 


be misled by the easing price situ- 
ation Which characterized the 
latter half of 1951, nor should we 
discount the possibility of defla- 
tion. Powerful inflationary pres- 
sures are still in the making, if 
projected defense expenditures 
are to be carried Out and par- 
ticularly if we are to cope ettec- 
tively with such problems as 
those created by metals shortages 
(which would mean lower pro- 
duction of cars and other con- 
sumer “hard goods’). The national 
debt is approximately $260 bil- 
lion: the government is again 
operating at a deficit; and Secre- 
tary Snyder has indicated the 
probably ne cessity Of asking Con- 
gress to raise the debt limit. In 
the meantime, the load of taxa- 
tion bears heavily On companies 
as well as on individuals, cutting 
the capacity to finance expansion, 
and sapping individual initiative; 
labor going all out for wage 
advances which will break the 
existing ceilings; and manufactur- 
ing business is seeking to include 


1S 


all increased costs in selling 
prices. On the other hand, if the 


government should continue its 
weak-kneed policy of continually 
talking about cutbacks, but never 
actually clamping down to the 
extent forecast, we could agam 
get ourselves into trouble from the 
deflationary angle through over- 
production of consumer goods. 


Business Outlook as Viewed by 
Majority of Economists 


Against the background of these 


very difficult problems, what is 
the business outlook for 1952” 
The view which perhaps com- 


mands the majority 
among economists and 
analysts is expressed in the cur- 
rent number of the “Harvard 
Business Review,” where Pro- 
fessor Bursk and Professor Lint- 
ner of our Feculty, well as 
myself, have undertaken to _ set 
forth some expectations with re- 
gard to the year 1952. As we were 
writing this article, approximately 
a month ago, what we thought 
we saw in the crystal ball can be 
summarized as follows, the neces- 
Sary assumption, of course, being 
that the dimension of all-out 
shooting war does not turn upper- 


support 
business 


as 


most during the coming 12 
months: 

(1) The labor force will in- 
crease from the 64.6 million in 
mid-1951 to 36.4 million at mid- 
1952, bringing a rise of 3.1% in 
active employment as of mid- 
1952. 

(2) The output per manhour will 


continue to increase over the next 
year at a rate in the neighborhood 
of 2% and 2'+% annually. 

(3) The Gross National Product 
{In terms of 1951 prices) will 
show an increase of 6% by mid- 
1952, rising to an annual rate of 
$347 billion. 

(4) Spending on account of na- 
tional defense will rise to an an- 
nual rate of approximately $65 
million by mid-1952. (We do not 
think it should be less, but we do 
think it should be spent wisely 


and carefully because there is al- 


ready disturbing evidence of seri- 
ous 


playing a shell game in an elec- 
lion year.) 

(7) Hence, the total goods and 
services available for both civilian 
consumption and private invest- 
ment will amount to an annual 
rate of $254 billion by next sum- 
mer, , 

(8) Private 
which has been 
$60 billion a 


capital formation 
running at about 
year, will drop off 


somewhat, primarily because of 
the cessation of inventory accu- 
mulation, to an annual rate of 


about $50 
of 1952. 

(9) Hence, at the annual 
the goods and services 
for civilian consumption 
$204 billion by mid-1952. 

(10) At the same time, the pro- 
duction of all these and 


billion in the summer 


rate, 


available 
will be 


goods 








NEW! Automatic Multiple-lax Computer... 


computes variable tax 
costly pre-payroll work. 


NEW! Automatic control of ic feral Insurance Con- 
NEW! 4 to-date-balances of Farnings and Deductions 


totals fo: 


services, including those taken by 


government as well by civil- 


as 


lans, will generate personal in- 
come Of $266 billion. 

(11) Of this, personal taxes 
(with no increase in rates in a 
Presidential yea will take $32 
billion, 

(12) Hence, there will be left 


disposable income of $234 billion 
(13) Voluntary personal savings, 


now running at the usually high 
annual rate of $21 or $22 billion, 
will fall off only a little by mid- 
1952, perhaps to an annual rate 


of $18 billion. 

(14) Thus, there will be an 
dicated or desired personal con- 
sumption figure of $216 billion 


ln- 


(15) And, finally, comparison of 
desired 
the 


this 
with 


consumption figure 
total goods and services 


This NEW National Pay- 
roll-Accounting Machine 
cuts costs to a NEW low 
with NEW time-and- 
money-saving features. 


instantly 


deductions, eliminating this 


ve. 


Farnings and De- 


car in military expendi- tribution deduction limit. 

(5) Other Federal outlays on aye 
S00ds and services, along with . with total hours-to-date ava: 
State and local expenditures for NEW! 15 classification 
£00ds and services, will remain ductions. 


fairly constant at an annual rate 


of $28 billion. 


NEW! 50 Totals. . 
ysis and Distribution. 


(6) Thus, total goods and serv- 


1ceS acquired by all levels of 


s0vernment will be running at an 
(If the 
Administration comes up with a 
you 
is 


annual rate of $93 billion. 


substantially 
Can | pretty 


figure 
somebody 


lower 


pe sure 











_ forty-six available fc 


tax-computer 


cuts costs!" 


counting costs... 
| payroll work. 


Let 
trained systems analyst 
you can save with the National Accounting Ma- 
chine, Cash Register or Add- E 


available for personal consump- 
tion ($204 billion) indicates an 
inflationary gap of $12 billion 
which might be expected to ap- 
pear as Of mid-1952 

Now, taking these guesses 
that is all they are 
an indicated inflationary gap ot 
$12 billion, in the light of such 
total magnitudes as a $347 billion 
Gross National Product, is by no 


for 


at face value, 


means a large figure. An infla- 
tionary gap of that size could be 
nullified by a further moderate 
increase in the rate of saving, by 


a greater-than-projected increase 
in output, by a reduction in the 
government's requirements tor 
cefense goods, by a greater-than- 


expected decline in private cap- 
ital formation, or by any combi- 
nation of these and other factors 





PLUS many other National features that slash ac- 
. eliminate overtime... 


here are National Machines suited to every 
type 
Machines soon 
money they save (often the first year) then con- 
tinue these savings as handsome profit every year. 


business small. 


pay 


of .. large or 


for 


the local National 


ing Machine suited to your 


Anal- 


rect 





| needs. Or write the Company 
at Dayton 9, Ohio. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


themselves out 


representative ...a 
. Show you how much 


So the expectation clearly is not 
for rampant inflation. Neverthe- 


less, these prognostications cer- 
tainly don’t add up to anything 
like a prospect of substantial de- 


flation in 1952. Perhaps the most 
logical forecast to base on them 13s 


that business activity, employ- 
ment, output and prices will be 
more or less level for the early 


part of the year, but will all tend 
to rise somewhat by the middle of 
the year, with renewed inflation- 


ary pressures becoming apparent 
before the end of the calendar 
year. 


The Minority Viewpoint 
What I have just given you is 
probably still the majority view 
as to the probable course of busi- 
Continued on page 37 
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points above 220, without large fluctuations in either 
direction. There will be more emphasis on heavy goods, 
and only minor contraction in articles for individual 
consumption. 


Commodity Prices—Wholesale commodity prices also 
appear 10 have stabilized around current levels. Bur- 
densome inventories are being reduced, and manufac- 
turers will undoubtedly avoid overproduction in 1952 
for the purpose of attempting to anticipate rapidly ris- 
ing commodity prices, shortages in materials, and gov- 
ernment restrictions. I doubt whether wholesale prices 
will average 10% high or 10% lower than at present 
during 1952, although slight additional firmness seems 
more probable than decline. Consumers’ prices, includ- 
ing rent, are likely to be slightly higher before the end 
of next year. 

Credit: At the moment credit is unusually tight. This 
condition is likely to continue for at least the first half 
of 1952. Bank accommodation will cost more during 
the present year than in 1951. Yields on high grade se- 
curities will remain firm, or perhaps show slight addi- 
tional advances. High grade bonds at present outstand- 
ing will gradually come into adjustment with new 
issues which can now only be floated on more favorable 
terms. Credit expansion, whether for plant, equipment 
or inventories of manufacturing companies or for resi- 
dential construction, will be far less than in 1951. In 
fact private credit may shrink slightly. 


Government Finances: Both the magnitude of spend- 
ing by the Federal Government and the impact of taxes 
will continue to be dominating business forces. As 
expansion programs for business reach and pass their 
peak, as will probably occur in 1952, incipient business 
stagnation may also have its origin, although it is not 
likely to develop strongly until after the close of the 
present year. Government is likely to be disappointed 
with tax yields, and a Federal deficit of substantial pro- 
portions is likely during the final six months of 1952. 
This will not be offset by new taxes. Hence inflation- 
ary forces will continue to operate. 


Stock Market: Dynamic forces, whether on the up 
side or the down side, do not exist at present. A few 
specialties, notably in the technological and natural 
resource industries, may offer fair profit possibilities, 
but the market as a whole is likely to be narrow, ex- 
asperating and wearing on the nerves of investors and 
the financial community alike. Corporate earnings are 
likely to shrink by 15%, but fear for the future value of 
the dollar may well offset lower corporate earnings. 
Dividends should decline by a smaller per cent than cor- 
porate earnings. As a guess, commonly employed stock 
averages will be lower one year from now than they 
are today. 


Thus 1952 is appraised as a rather colorless year, with 
previous dynamic forces having largely exhausted 
themselves and with new forces not likely to make their 
appearance until the calendar has once more turned. 


BROWNLEE O. CURREY 
President, Equitable Securities Corporation 


The investment banking industry will have a good year 
in 1952. With the general economy operating at peak 
levels and utilities, railroads, industrials, and munici- 
palities seeking large volumes of capital, the investment 
bankers will have a sizable total of 
new issues to keep them busy. 

A breakdown of expected capital 
expenditures and security flotations 
for 1952 is as follows: 

Utilities—Total capital program 
$4,400 million, of which $2,600 mil- 
lion (1,800 million bonds and $800 
million equity) will represent capi- 
tal flotations and $1,800 million will 
come from earnings and depreciation. 

Railroads—Total capital program 
$1,850 million, of which $600 million 
is expected to be public financing 
and the balance will come from earn- 
ings and depreciation. 

_Industrials—Industrial corpora- 
tions are expected to spend $18,000 


Brownlee O. Currey 


million on capital programs in 1952. Only $2,400 million 
of this will be financed through the expected sale of 
roughly $1,600 million bonds and $800 million equities. 
Municipalities—Municipalities and Housing Authorities 
are expected to sell $3,000 million tax-free securities, 
New flotations listed above total $8,600 million and 


it is estimated that mortgage requirements wi - 
roximately $4,600 million. This all adds Ry to $13 000 
nillion that will have to be absorbed by institutions and 
‘ndividuals, and does not include Canadian flotations 
vhich could total from $500 million to $1,000 million. 


7overnment controls and scarcity of raw ; . 
reduce these totals. y of raw materials might 


There will be broad opportunities for investmen - 
rs to do business with some of the 63 million shel 
‘ainfully employed in 1952, who will save nearly $24,000 
nillion. One-fourth of this savings will move into direct 
nvestment channels and will be supplemented by the 

‘argest institutional demands of the last three years 
5ecause of lessened mortgage supply. The estimated 
34,600 million mortgages available in 1952 is considerabl 

‘ess than the $9,090 million placed in 1951 and the $10,000 
million sold in 1950. Mortgages are the big unknown 
factor and revision of credit controls and certain building 
restrictions would necessitate the upward revision of this 
otal. However, it appears doubtful that there will be 
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any substantial change in government regulations which 
would make any appreciable difference in this $4,600 
million estimate. 

Summarized, we have the following picture of funds 
seeking investment: 





et eee $6.000,000,000 
Insurance Companies ---------- 4,750,000,000 
Sevinas Banks ..<<<c<<<coe=-=- 1,000,000,000 
Savings and Loan Associations 1,600 ,000,000 
ian Wee 8. Lc eeeeeonce 1,500,000,000 
Other Instifutional Accounts---- 750,000,000 

ae.  ewenbannene $15,600,000,000 


The above totals do not include any demand from 
commercial banks, which could total another $500 mil- 
lion to $1,000 million. 

Many insurance companies are now paying for mort- 
gages and private placements committed for in 1951, 
which as late as last October totaled $4,000 million. This 
may hold back some insurance company buying in the 
forepart of the year, but virtually all of these institu- 
tions should be back in the market for securities by 
mid-year. 

With an indicated new supply of securities totaling 
$13,000 million, and a probable demand for $16,000 mil- 
lion, there is a differential of $3,000 million which is 
partially offset by carry-over insurance commitments. 
However, a most favorable balance is indicated on the 
demand side which should give investment bankers 
every reason to face 1952 with confidence. 


H. H. CUTHRELL 
President, The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


The American gas industry, long acknowledged one 
of the nation’s oldest public utilities, and one which has 
contributed outstandingly to the development of modern 
living standards, had attained by the end of 1951 the 
rating of sixth among national] in- 
dustries. 

Despite shortages of steel and 
other vital materials, more than one 
billion dollars was spent in 1951 for 
new construction and expansion of 
facilities, bringing the industry’s 
total investment almost up to the nine 
billion dollar mark. And in the next 
five years, through 1955, that total 
is expected to exceed thirteen billion 
dollars. 

Keeping pace with the unprece- 
dented capital expenditures of 1951 
were the year’s gains in sales rev- 
enues, in volume of gas sold, and 
in new customers added to gas util- 
ity lines. Customers at the end of 
1951 totaled 25,392,000, a figure representing not only 
a 3.7% gain over 1950’s record 24,478,000, but the first 
time in its history that the gas industry has served 
more than 25,000,000 customers. 

Gas utility history was made again in 1951 when 
total sales of gas amounted to 47,869,000 therms, an in- 
crease of 13.7% over 1950, and when revenue from those 
= reached $2,205,370,000, an increase over 1950 of 
13.2%. 

Natural gas first reached New England in 1951, leaving 
the Pacific Northwest the only heavily populated area 
in the United States not receiving this fuel. And plans 
for bringing natural gas to this region were given pre- 
liminary consideration in the year just ended. 

The promotion, development, and utilization of natural 
gas continued to dominate and to invigorate the in- 
dustry. Of the 25,392,000 consumers served in 1951, over 
17,000,000 were receiving natural gas, a gain of 14% over 
1950, and natural gas revenues, totaling $1,649,050,000, 
showed a gain cf 21.2% over the previous year. 

Twelve thousand miles of natural gas pipe lines were 
authorized for construction in 1951 by the Federal Power 
Commission, and applications for an almost equal 
amount for 1952, now pending before that body, indicate 
that the spectacular growth of natural gas facilities is 
continuing in full stride. 

Basic to these vast expenditures for natural gas trans- 
mission facilities and promotion is an ample reserve of 
the fuel. The Federal Power Commission makes proof 
of such reserves mandatory before issuing certificates of 
necessity and public convenience for constructing new 
lines or enlarging capacities of existing systems. 

Assurance that the industry’s reserves of natural gas 
are sufficient is to be found in the estimate of the 
American Gas Association that at the beginning of 1951 
the proved recoverable reserves of natural gas in the 
United States totaled 185.6 trillion cubic feet. This was 
a net increase for the year of more than 5 trillion cubic 
feet despite 1950’s record production of 6.9 trillion cubic 
feet. All present indications are that the proved re- 
serves of natural gas will continue to increase each 
year as survey and research operations are extended. 

Brooklyn Union’s participation in the eastward march 
of natural gas was highlighted on Jan. 12, 1951, when 
for the first time, Texas natural gas flowed into 
Brooklyn Union’s distribution system from the world’s 
longest pipeline. 

During 1951, natural gas has been used only in com- 
bination with manufactured gas. This has meant the 
diversion of many millions of gallons of oil to other 
uses, but has not increased the heating value of the 
end product. Yet even in this diluted form natural gas 
has brought about sufficient production savings to offset 
eye eng ent po = payroll costs, pensions, taxes 

er material costs. And i ) 
rates at present levels. 7 oe 


On March 6, 1952, as the second and final step in its 
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change-over to full utilization of natural gas, Brooklyn 
Union will begin its carefully planned $21,000,000 con- 
version to more than 1,000 BTU gas. This vast enter- 
prise, the largset conversion program ever launched in 
the United States, is expected to require six months for 
its completion, and will involve the individual adjust- 
ment of each of some 2,000,000 gas appliances on our lines 
by more than 3,000 specially trained mechanics. 

Complementary to the conversion of our customers’ 
appliances will be the conversion of our water gas plants 
to a high BTU oil gas process at an estimated cost of 
$2,500,000. Our company expects to retire its coke oven 
plant, which accounts for most of a property abandon- 
ment loss, after accrued depreciation deductions, of 
$8,300,000. This loss is allowable for tax purposes. 

The cost of the conversion program will be met 
through an agreement with four banks for an $18,000,000 
temporary loan, to be used as required. Upon comple- 
tion of conversion it is planned to replace the tempora 
loan by a term, loan, and this loan, together with the 
property abandonment loss, will be amortized over a 
period of time to be established by the Public Service 
Commission. The company has petitioned the Commis- 
sion for an amortization period of 10 years. 

Under normal circumstances the conversion to high 
BTU operation would result immediately in substan- 
tially lower rates for all consumers. The possibilities of 
such rate reductions are, of course, greatly limited by 
the present state of national and international affairs. 
Higher taxes, restrictions on expansion of natural gas 
supply occasioned by steel shortages, higher costs for 
labor and materials, high conversion costs, are among 
the very tangible obstacles along the path to rate reduc- 
tion. But our aim has been, and will continue to be, 
to serve our customers at the lowest possible rates which 
will permit the company to maintain a strong financial 
position. 

The advantages of conversion to high BTU gas are 
many and significant. It will mean lower production 
costs, lower capital requirements for load expansion, 
and greatly increased stability of supply and of produc- 
tion costs. It will give us an opportunity to obtain off- 
peak and interruptible loads not previously available. 

It will enable us to increase our total sales volume 
by an estimated 40% during the next three years, and 
at the same time consolidate and improve our competi- 
tive and financial position. 

It is an encouraging sign indeed that the American 
economy is sound and strong enough to mount a gigantic 
military preparedness program and yet be able to show 
its customary dynamic expansion in civilian business 
and industrial fields. Brooklyn Union, as a part of one 
of this nation’s greatest industries, is proud to share in 
building the foundations of such security. 


RALPH S. DAMON 
President, Trans World Airlines, Inc. 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-one marked the turning 
point in mass acceptance of air transportation, and I 
believe that the coming year will see the greatest travel 
bargains in history for the air traveling public. Results 
of this mass acceptance have been 
two-fold: It has produced record 
traffic and earnings figures for the 
United States scheduled airline in- 
dustry, and, of more importance to 
the traveler, will enable airline op- 
erators to pass along the benefits of 
mass transportation in the form of 
further price reductions. Thus TWA 
for example, plans to inaugurate $99 
coast-to-coast fares on scheduled Sky 
Coach Constellation flights as soon 
as the Civil Aeronautics Board will 
permit. Moreover, agreement has 
been reached by scheduled trans- 
Atlantic airlines to offer tourist 
class service to Europe next summer. 
TWA plans to inaugurate on a daily 
basis the new trans-Atlantic tourist service which it suc- 
cessfully advocated at round-trip rates as low as 
$417. Pending final approval by all governments con- 
cerned, TWA will begin this service next May 1. 

Three factors in airline financial and traffic records 
during 1951 which have indicated this widespread public 
acceptance of air travel are: 

(1) First quarter earnings, historically poor due to 
off-season decline in travel, showed a substantial up- 
swing in 1951. 

(2) Domestic air travel continued to show gains over 


preceding years during normal seasonally low months of 
July and August. 


(3) Eastbound trans-Atlantic travel, which normally 


declines after peak summer months, has continued strong 
throughout 1951. 


The new low rates, plus added service in the form of 
new aircraft, increased flights and seating capacity, can 


be expected to produce even larger results for the in- 
dustry in 1952. 


Whether airline financial results will keep pace with 
the upward traffic trend will depend upon increasing 
revenues and continued efficiency efforts to offset rs- 
ing costs. While the airline industry has been subjected 
to the same pressures of rising wages and costs as busi- 
ness generally, it is a notable exception that airline prices 
have been stable. The air travel dollar in 1951 was 
worth 89 cents in terms of prewar buying power, a5 
compared to approximately 50 cents for food, clothing 
and construction. 

Based on preliminary figures from the Air Transport 
Association the scheduled trunk lines of the United 


Co ntinued on page 38 
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Will It Be Inflation 
Or Deflation in 1952? 


ness during 1952 on the assump- 
tion that tne war situation main- 
tains approximately its present 
status throughout the year, I 
don’t want to leave such a con- 
clusion standing, however, with- 
out throwing in a few caveats, 
because their is a minority point 
of view, and in some respects the 
events of the past month (includ- 
ing the rather disappointing vol- 
ume of Christmas business in 
retail stores) have tended to 
strengthen this view. This mi- 
nority point of view rests on such 
considerations as the following: 


(1) This present business boom 
historically has lasted longer than 
almost any Other in our history. 

(2) There is a strong probability 
that the United States today 
would be experiencing some de- 
gree of deflation if the Korean 
war had not intervened. Actu- 
ally, of course, there was consid- 
erable incipient deflation in 
certain lines of business in 1951. 
In other words, we do not have 
under us the solid foundation of 
strong, pent-up demand which 
sustained the business boom dur- 
ing the first five postwar years. 
Under these circumstances, the 
economy becomes more sensitive 
to any kind of disturbing factors. 

(3) The general pattern of in- 
terest rates on a worldwide basis 
has been tightening for consider- 
ably more than a year. Recently, 
the marked disparity in the short- 
term and long-term rates in this 
country was emphasized when the 
prime interest rate On short-term 
paper went to 3%. Historically, 
such a tightening pattern of inter- 
est rates has commonly preceded 
a business downturn. Today these 
stiffer interest rates in conjunc- 
tion with the rising volume of 
business loans may well fore- 
shadow trouble before the year is 

over. 

(4) Today a large portion of 
consumer expenditures is defer- 
able (one of the penalties we pay 


for a high standard of living). 
Consequently, variations in the 
rate of consumer spending can 


easily be wide. Under these cir- 
cumstances, such factors as high 
consumer indebtedness, large con- 
sumer inventories, resistance to 
high prices (or equally, expecta- 
tion of lower prices) can easily 
cause consumer spending to re- 
main at a relatively low level over 
considerable periods. 

(5) If the present cold phase of 
the war should prove to be of long 
duration, there must at some point 


be a tapering off of arma- 
ment spending by the govern- 
ment; and even aé_= moderate 
tapering off of such defense 


spending, to say nothing of a com- 
plete cessation, could easily pre- 
cipitate a downturn, especially if 
there should at that time be no 
large backlog of pent-up consumer 
demand for durables and business 
demand for plant and equipment. 
(Here I cannot refrain from ex- 
Pressing a personal opinion, that 
the weakkneed guns and butter 
Policy of the present Administra- 
tion not only jeopardizes our 
national safety, but creates ex- 
Ceedingly serious economic prob- 
lems for the future.) 
(6) Because of the slow rate at 
which the Administration’s de- 
fense program has moved we did 
not experience much conversion 
unemployment in 1951; hence, 
Possibly such unemployment will 
© a more serious factor in 1952. 
(7) Because of the bunching of 
ae payments in the first half of 
€ calendar year there is a 
strong probability that no bud- 
Betary deficit will appear in that 
Period, and hence the fiscal 
yperations of the government may 
ell exercise a deflationary in- 
uence in the first half of 1952. 


(8) Last, but perhaps not least, 
there is a possibility that under 
the existing circumstances an 
expectation of a Republican vic- 
tory at the polls in November 
might have to be appraised real- 
istically as contributing to de- 
flationary influences, since at the 
outset, at least, a Republican 
Administration presumably would 
undertake some curtailment of 
government spending. 


I am sure that everyone who 
undertakes to survey the business 
situation recognizes the existence 
of all the factors and conditions 
which I have just enumerated. 
As of today, however, a majority 
of analysts would not accord these 
factors sufficient weight to over- 
come the obvious inflationary 
forces operating in Our present 
Garrison State economy. Never- 
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theless, we should occasionally 
remind ourselves that a majority 
of economists and crystal-ball 
gazers have a way of being wrong 
at major business turning points, 
if we may judge by past history. 


Difficulty of Business Planning 


From these somewhat opposing 
views of the current business 
outlook no doubt you will con- 
clude that the job of business 
planning becomes steadily more 
difficult, and you will be right. 
There are just too many cards in 
other people’s hands. The key 
Ones, of course, are held behind 
the Iron Curtain, and we can’t 
get a peek at them. But our own 
government is holding some of 
the cards also, and in an election 
year it doesn’t seem willing to 
put very many of them on the 


table. No doubt there are some 
cards that can’t be put on the 
table, and that uncertainty is one 
of the prices that we have to pay 
for our eventual freedom. 


And so we remain for the time 
being somewhat precariously bal- 
anced between inflation and de- 
flation. If we go ahead with a 
vigorously stepped-up program for 
defense, as I personally believe 
we should, with an enlarged air- 
force, with increased provision 
for aid to our European allies in 
their present exigencies, with 
suitable conservation measures to 
protect our dwindling supply of 
raw materials, with the emphasis 
on more guns and less butter— 
then I am quite clear that 1952 
will witness a substantial advance 
in business activity with a definite 
renewal of inflationary pressures, 
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especially in the second half-year. 
Perhaps you will say that the 
pressures generated by such @ 
program constitute a high price, 
but I say to you in all earnest- 
ness that in my estimation the 
cost of such a forthright program 
is the lowest price we can pay for 
freedom. If we are not willing to 
pay that price, the chances are 
overwhelming that, should we be 
able to retain our freedom at all, 
it will only be after payment of a 
vastly greater and more terrible 
price. It is perhaps not inappro- 
priate also to remark that, by 
paying the kind of price envisaged 
in a program Of more guns and 
less butter, we may well be safe- 
guarding our economy against 
some very severe repercussions at 
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Diversification is a continuing program 
at American Cyanamid. 

The Company, founded in 1907, started 
life with one product—calcium cyanamide 


(Cyanamid) for fertilizer, and one aim— 


to enrich 
From this 


the earth. 


one product has come a seem- 


ingly inexhaustible supply of new and 
interesting chemical compounds that are 


not only enriching the earth but nurturing 


industries 


and contributing to the ad- 


vancement of human living. 


Today, because of research, product 
development and expansion, American 





Cyanamid Company is a major producer 
not only of fertilizers, insecticides, weed 
killers and other agricultural chemicals, 
but also of heavy chemicals, plastics and 
resins, dyes and pigments, explosives and 
mining chemicals, cracking catalysts and 
motor oil additives, pharmaceuticals, bio- 
logicals and antibiotics; and hundreds of 
chemical materials that are essential in 
the production of rubber, paper, textiles, 
metals, leather, and many other basic 


products. 


This program of diversification is one of 
the factors that has made Cyanamid an 
outstanding leader in the chemical field. 








AMERICAN Gyanamid COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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revenue passenger miles in 1951, an increase of 30.7 
over last year. 

Trans World Airlines alone carried an estimated 2 
million passengers in 1951, an increase of nearly 31 
over the preceding year. Of this number 2,068,000 per- 
sons flew on TWA’s routes in the United States, an in- 
crease of 31.8%, and approximately 150,000 flew the atr- 
line’s trans-Atlantic and international routes, an increase 
of 20%. 

Cargo ton miles on TWA’s domestic 
creased 24% to 36.408.000 and rose more than lt 
12.638,000 cargo ton miles on international routes 

Continued progress was made by the industry duri 
1951 toward reducing 


services in- 


} 


overnment subsidy TWA re- 
ceives no subsidy element in its payments for carrying 
mail on its domestic routes, and throughout 1951 has 


continued to be the lowest-cost United States 
across the Atlantic. 

Based on its record of operating efficiency and out- 
standing service to the public. TWA has requested the 
United States Government to make permanent its pres- 
ent international route certificates, and asks a return 
to the principle of “area competition’ 
United States flag airlines 

The record of TWA’s progress in 1951, in « 
follows: 


operato! 


between the 
apsule form, 


(1) Received delivery on the first of its order for 40 
new twin-engine Martin 404 Skyliners scheduled to enter 
the line’s short and medium-haul routes early in 1952: 
prepared to take delivery early next spring on its order 
of 10 new Lockheed Super-Constellations. 

(2) Inaugurated the only trans-Atlantic all-sleeper 
service with luxury Ambassador flights to London and 
Paris and added combination sleeper-seat flights to its 
regular flights to Europe. 

(3) Increased low cost domestic Sky Coach service to 
include New York, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, San Francisco, Kansas City, St. Louis, Wichita. 
Amarillo, Albuquerque and Phoenix with Sky Coach 
flights 

(4) Started TWA service to the tri-city area of Bing- 
hamton, Endicott and Johnson City, N. Y 

(5) Opened new or additional sales offices in 16 United 
States and foreign cities: Calcutta, India: San Francisco. 
Calif.; Tel Aviv, Israel; Munich, Germany; Manchester, 
England: Hollywood, Calif.: Fort Riley, Kans.: Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Hamburg, Germany; Nice, France: Llanes, 


Ss Germany: New 


Spain; Jerusalem, Israel: Dusseldorf. 
Orleans, La.; Binghamton, N. Y.: and San Juan. Puerto 


Rico. 

(6) Received the National Safets 
fiving more than four billion 
pertect safety record 

(7) Flown its 11 millionth 
service 25 years ago 

(8) Extended employee retirement program to in- 
clude all overseas employees, including foreign na- 
tionals. 

(9) As a public service participated in U. S. State 
D ‘partment’s “Campaign of Truth” by flying 33 jour- 
n ilists from 14 foreign countries on a tour of the United 
States: donated an all-cargo mercy airlift flight to carry 
emergency supplies for Italian flood sufferers. . 


Council award for 
passenger miles with a 


passenger since start of 


Ek. W. DAVID 
President, The Charles E. Hires Co. 

The soft drink industry has just completed a success- 
ful year from the standpoint of volume of business done, 
aid there is every indication that with the high level of 
present employment, the demand will continue in 1952. 

The soft drink industry, however. 
is a food industry subject to the 
same limitations as other civilian 
supply industries from the standpoint 
of government price regulations and 
contiols. It is not likely to have any 
tremendous demand brought on by 
the national emergency such as 
might benefit the petroleum. chem- 
ical and so called “heavy” industries 
whose products are vital to the war 
and defense effort. 

We must expect, therefore. to be 
subject to certain problems. such as 
difficulty 





in getting scarce materials 
and the maintenance of an adequate 
profit margin in the face of 
costs Already 
e in evidence, There is 
ent may be 


Sdward W. David 


rising 
inflationary trends 
indication that the govern- 
unable to balance the budget and at the 
me time complete the defense 
abor demands being voiced 
at the Wage Stabilization Board can control the situa- 
m rigidly, and if it fails, price ceilings must be in- 
eased and the wage price spiral will have begun again 
lready there are rumors of increased taxes in spite 
the tact that the present tax rate passed in October 
id retroactive to April 1, made heavy inroads in the 


ofits of food and other industries with resultant cuts 
dividends 


program planned 
seem to make it doubtful 


- 


All of these factors create inflationary pressures and 
eir control is a matter of government policy. All are 
turn affected by the developments in the world situa- 
mm which are unpredictable. Until the uncertainties of 
e€ war, both cold and hot, are solved, and we can again 
ound the old slogan of “back to normalcy.” it would 
ike a crystal ball of omnipotent power to forecast the 
itlook with any degree of certainty that the conditions 


ight not be completely changed before 
C the forecast 


nen 


the ink was dry 





States rolled up a new record of 10,150,000,000 domestic 
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HARRY W. DAVIES 
President, The Syracuse Trust Company aoa 
The banks of the country are entering me year 1952 
strong and liquid position that gives every promise 


of continuing through 1952. 
The m: problem which banks everywhere are fac- 


ing is one of maintaining satisfactory 
earnings to take care Of rising costs 
of operation and, at the same time, 
keeping service charges low enough 
to hold present customers and at- 
tract new Ones 

Some of the factors which must be 
coned with during the next 12 months 

and which will tend to increase 
bank expenses—are these: 

1) An increase in turnover of de- 
posits without any appreciable in- 
crease in volume, This trend has 





existed during 1950 and 1951. It 
neans more transactions to take care 
of—more work and activity—but no 


nore money to invest. 
. (2) In an effort to keep deposits 
a Ww. Dee from going to competitors (espe- 
cially savings banks and savings and loan associations) 
many commercial banks will find it exvedient (as they 
did in 1951) to increase interest rates on deposits. This 
step will add materially to the bank’s expenses. 

(3) In order to keen efficient personnel at a time when 
top-grade manpower 1s In short supply—as a result of 
business activ ity, detense production and the draft- 
many banks will continue to introduce bonus plans, pen- 
sions and other inducements such as automatic salary 
increases. 

(4) In a combined effort to cooperate with the govern- 
ment in curbing inflation, banks have been obliged to 
refuse many types of loans and thereby reduce income 
{rom that source. 

All the foregoing factors will tend to increase the oper- 
ating costs of banks. But, fortunately, there are other 
factors which will help to compensate for these increased 
costs. They are: 

(1) A continuous increase in the per capita efficiency 
of bank employees. This is made possible by the con- 
stent research being carried on to improve bank meth- 
ods—by the development of new machines and methods 
of operation. Every day, banks are finding new and bet- 
ter ways of doing things. 

(2) A growing consciousness On the vart of the public 
of the need for mass services. More people are using 
more banking services all the time. Increased volume 
of business will help to keep Operating costs under 
control, 

(3) Newspaper, magazine, radio and television adver- 
tising being done by banks is making the public “bank- 
conscious” and creating a new feeling of good will and 
understanding between the public and the banking insti- 
tutions of the country. 

(4) An increase in loan rates which will hel» to offset 
the increased cost of bank overations and also acts as 
an automatic curb On unnecessary borrowing. 

Another factor which may greatly affect the general 
banking picture in 1952 is the final outcome of the Pat- 
man Committee Investigation. The Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem may emerge stronger than ever from the current 
conflict between it and the Treasury Department on the 
question of bond rates. If the Treasury Department’s 
policy of pegging bond interest is surrendered to the 
Federal Reserve authorities and bonds are permitted to 
seek their own interest levels, it could materially im- 
prove the inflationary picture by eliminating the Fed- 
eral Reserve System as “an instrument of inflation.” 

In conclusion, it appears that during 1952 banks will 
have to operate more efficiently than ever. Competition 
will be keen. Good public relations will be all-impor- 
tant. Customer service must be maintained at highest 
levels 

The coming year will be a real challenge to the re- 
sourcefulness and ingenuity of bankers everywhere—but 
it is a challenge which we are prepared to meet with 
vision and optimism. 


C. McD. DAVIS 

President, Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 

The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad is in splendid physi- 
cal condition, though there yet remains much work to be 
done. It is improving its rail competitive position and 
is able to look with encouragement upon the trend of 
industrial development in its terri- 
tory, but has a problem in common 
with all railroads, and that is the 
preservation of an adequate margin 
between revenues and expenses. The 
solution to that problem is largely 
in the hands of Federal and State 
regulatory agencies which prescribe 
Our rates and charges. 

Coast Line has not said much about 
it in newspapers or elsewhere. but 
it Is practically and statistically a 
fact that industrial develop nent is 
now noticeably greater in Coast Line 
territory than in the remainder of 
the Southeast 
By that, I do not mean that the ter- 
ritery reached by the Southern and 
Seaboard is not still growing rapidly. 


C. McD. Davis 


but mean only that the territory served by Coast Line 
IS growing industrially at an even more rapid rate. 


I look for that situation to continue, at least for some 
years. 
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As illustrative of typical large installations recently 
established along Coast Line’s rails, I call attention to a 
———. fibre plant of du Pont being constructed near 

Kinston, N. C.; . 

Textile plant recently established by Woonsocket Falls 
Mais 1. KF. Timme & son) at Wilmington, N. C.; 
Steel boiler fabricating plant of Babcock & Wilcox 

at Wilmington, N. C.:_ : ; 

Pulp mill of Riegel-Carolina Corp. at Acme, N. C.: 

Steam power generating plant of Caroiina Power & 
Light Company at Goldsboro, . Ge 

Chemical plant (with uranium as a by-product) 
International Minerals & 
Achan, Fla.: 

Pulp and paper mill of St. Regis Paper Co. at East 
Port, Fla.: 

Steam power generating plant of South Carolina Elec- 
tric & Gas Co. at Beech Island, S. C. (near Augusta 
Ga.); 

Enlarge kraft mill of Hudson Pulp & Paper Co., Pa- 
latka, Fla.:; 

and many others. 

The specific plants to which I have referred, and which 
are representative only, and far from all-inclusive, rep- 
resent an aggregate investment of more than $150,000,000. 

This industrial development is separate and distinct 
from recent developments to be paid for with govern- 
ment funds. which developments also stimulate traffic, 
such as the Savannah River Plant of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Sunny Point Ammunition Export Depot 
(near Southport, N. C.), the Marine Corps Supply Depot 
at Albany, Ga., and many others. 

In connection with those and other government instal- 
lations. we expect considerable traffic to move to and 
from them for a number of years, and they should be 
exceedingly good revenue producers. 

Another quite encouraging factor, and which reflects, 
of course, the direct influence of the industrial develop- 
ment in Coast Line’s territory, is the fact that Coast 
Line’s freight traffic and its passenger travel are Josing 
many of their former seasonal characteristics, and be- 
coming better balanced throughout the year. 

There was a period when Coast Line practically lived 
in winter months on revenues derived from Florida 
citrus fruit and vegetable traffic, as well as Florida 
tourist travel, and had to struggle through the summer 
months with a limited volume of business. 

With the diversification that is now quite evident, 
this situation is changing or leveling. though for some 
years Coast Line will probably continue to handle a 
larger volume, both passenger and freight, in winter 
than in summer, but in diminishing contrast. 


CHARLES H. DIEFENDORF 


President, Marine Midland Corporation 
and 

The Marine Trust Company of Western New York 

As I review the banking developments of the last 
decade or two and weigh the various economic and 
financial forces that are likely to be present in the fu- 
ture, I am impressed by the indications suggesting that 
industry in the future is likely to 
seek bank credit more than it has 
over the last 10 or 20 years. Present 
indications are that 1952 will show 
this trend. 

Since the advent of the Korean 
war, loans of commercial banks have 
increased some $9.4 billion, or 36%, 
and $7.6 billion of this increase was 
accounted for by commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural loans. This 
sharp increase is obviously a reflec- 
tion of the Korean War but it also 
reflects the cumulative effects of the 
inflation of the last 15 years and 
the dynamic forward pace of the 
economy. 

Notwithstanding an excellent job 
done by the Voluntary Credit Restraint Committee ana 
the efforts of the Federal Reserve authorities, the de- 
mands inherent in a period of inventory building, risins 
prices, great industrial expansion and rearmament have 
resulted in this substantial increase in loans. - 

World history has shown us that one of the most critl- 
cal problems of industry in an inflation era is to malh~- 
tain adequate working capital. While in a strong finan- 
cial position, American industry is feeling the demands 
for capital resulting from a rapidly expanding econom 
and it is also facing the current and cumulative effects 
of price inflation, particularly as it relates to working 
capital requirements. 


of 
Chemical Corp. near 





Charles H. Diefendorf 


As inexorable as the toll of inflation, is the increasine 
bite of Federal income taxes. Until passage ol the 
Revenue Act of 1950 which incorporated the “Mills Plan 
with its acceleration of tax payments, the etfects 0! 
mounting taxes on net working capital were cushioned 
by the scheduling of income tax payments for the year 
past evenly over the following year. The new plan ol 
tax collection will present a much more serious hurdle 
for many companies this year due to the tremendous 
increase in corporate taxes, the rise in the price level! 
and the high level of business volume. It will not only 
probably result in heavy liquidation of holdings of short 
U. S. Treasury issues, but it will also deplete working 
capital and necessitate heavy short-term borrowings 4° 
well as more permanent financing. 

Present indications are that the effects of this tax 
acceleration plan will come at a time when several other 
forces are working in the direction of increased demane 
for both long and short-term money. Armament spend- 


Continued on page 4 
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Will It Be Inflation 
Or Deflation in 1952? 


the time when the process of 
tapering off our military expendi- 
tures begins. 

li. on the other hand, we con- 
tinue to temporize and postpone 
nd back and fill, deluding our- 
-elves with the notion that a truce 
eans peace, and giving butter 
oreference over guns because it 
is an election year, then, although 
the current price tags might seem 
to make better reading for the 
electorate in November, I am con- 
~ineed that we should be playing 
yolitics with Our national safety 
ind incidentally we should find 
vurselves stumbling into deflation, 
another of Stalin’s traps, much 
sooner than we expect. 


Outlook for Retail Stores 


Now where does all this leave 
us with respect to the department 
store outlook for 1952? As usual, 
I do not propose to stick my neck 
out for any guesses extending be-’ 
yond the spring season. 

First, in regard to sales, the de- 
partment store and specialty store 
business saould do somewhat bet- 
ter than retail business generally, 
because a revival of soft goods 
business is on the cards earlier 
than a revival of hard goods busi- 
ness. On a direct comparison 
with last year, February figures 
will be too hard for most stores 
to beat, March also may prove 
difficult to match because of the 
earlier date of Easter in 1951, but 
April of 1952 should go ahead, 
and with the longer selling season 
afforded by the later date of 
Easter, the combined March and 
April sales should surpass 1951. 
In May, June and July the aug- 
mented personal incomes flowing 
from increased defense outlays, 
together with some relaxation in 
the rate of saving, should produce 
moderate plus figures. As a total, 
then, spring season sales might 
hit a figure 3% to 5% above 1951, 
as measured in dollars, with the 

number of transactions showing 

perhaps a small decrease. 

The gross margin performance 
for the spring of 1952 should 
register some improvement, pri- 
marily through lower markdowns 
and better merchandising, since 
cumulative markon is not likely 
to run any higher andi may go 
lower. Relief from the price 
control straitjacket, if obtained at 
all, is not likely to affect spring 
season results. 

On this matter of price controls, 
if I may digress for a moment, I 
am well aware that there is 
strong feeling on the part of many 
merchants. This burden is one of 
the prices that retailing is paying 
in this national emergency. I know 
that many of you regard it as an 
unfair burden, since for agriculture, 
for labor,and for manufacturing en- 
terprise there are loovholes, in 
many instances generous loop- 
holes, that are not available to 
retailers. I fully recognize this 
unfairness, which is going to be 
strikingly apparent when _ infor- 
mation on the relative earnings 
of retailers and manufacturers for 

1951 becomes fully available, and 
I believe that retailers should 
make every effort to show OPS 
why the principle of the Cape- 
hart Amendment should be ap- 

plied to them as well as to manu- 

lacturers. From an_ economic 
standpoint, as the recent report 
of the CED has so well explained. 

Price control is of very limited 
Hey ch the present phase of the 
nto toa the most it can do is 

‘© help retard somewhat the 
rt with which various sec- 
thete of the economy translate 

a Own increased costs into 
‘igher prices, and in so doing it 

‘ught not to discriminate against 

‘Ny One sector, as it now does 


ag 


s4inst most retailers. Never- 








theless, from a_ political stand- 
point, it is necessary, I believe, to 
continue at least some semblance 
of retail price control against the 
time when public opinion may 
become sufficiently aroused to 
insist on a substantially stiffened 
program otf wage stabilization. 

To come back to the outlook for 
the spring season, the expense 
rate, which after all has been the 
chief hatchet-wielder in the mas- 
sacre Of 1951 profits, should ex- 
hibit some improvement in the 
coming spring season, primarily 
because many store managements 
did not begin to take the job of 
expense control seriously until 
May or June of last year. 

With some small increase in 
gross margin and some decrease 
in the total expense ratio it 
should be possible to improve 
very notably on the distinctly 
drAb profit performance of the 1951 


ering season. I am sure it will 
lie well within the power of many 
Ucpurumenmt swore O:ganizations to 
double their 1951 spring earnings, 
before taxes, in the spring season 
ot 1952. 


Now in Buyers’ Market 

I want to warn you, however, 
and this is my last word, that 
these beneficent results are not 
going to appear in the stores that 
sit back and wait for additional 
sales volume to solve all their 
problems: improved profits are 
going to be achieved only when 
Managements are really On top ol 
their merchandising and expense 
control problems. We have had 
ten years of sellers’ markets, first 
the period of wartime shortages, 
second the postwar period of 
pent-up demand backed by ample 
buying power, and third, the two 
waves of scare buying following 


the outbreak of the Korean war. 
In this kind of situation the first 
casualty is good merchandising, 
both qualitative and quantitative, 
and the second is good salesman- 
ship: both are still in a comatose 
state. Whatever the trend of na- 
tional and imternational affairs it 
would be a good idea for stores, 
from here on, to assume that they 
are in a buyers’ market. 


Gurdon I. Mead 
Gurdon I. Mead, Assistant Vice- 
President of Chas. A Day & Co. 
Inc., Boston, passed away on Fri- 
day, Jan. 4. 


William Collins Adds 
PORTLAND, Oreg.—Joseph W 
Dodd has been added to the staff 
of William J. Collins & Co., U.S 
National Bank Building. 


& Sherrerd. 
Governor of the Investment Trad- 
ers Association, he was also Ves- 


William J. Nichols 


Nichols, 49, an 
vestment broker for 30 years, died 
suddenly last evening at his Long 
apartment home in 


of Girard College, 
associated 


with the 


t. Giles 


Church, Upper Darby. 

He is survived by his wife, Jean 
daughter, 
Wallace W., and grand- 
daughter, Jean L. 
at 


A forme! 


Virginia 


Arlington 
tery, Lansdowne, on Jan. 10, 1952. 
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Guz is accelerating and this combined with a heavy cap- 
ital expansion program suggests that industrial activity 
should work higher in coming months with a resultant 
further demand on the money market. The forces of 
inflation, while currently somewhat static, may very 
well become more active in the coming months and 
result in a further increase in the price level and the 
cost of doing business. j 

There are obviously certain forces working in the 
opposite direction, such as indications of adequate capac- 
ity to produce many consumer goods items, a_ satisfac- 
tory supply of agricultural products, the likelihood of 
some inventory liquidation, a lower level of residential 
construction, etc. However, while the armament spend- 
img and the armament plant expansion continues and 
with many government policies basically inflationary, 
it would seem likely that inflationary influences will 
predominate, at least through most of 1952. 

Reflecting a combination of artificially low interest 
rates and controlled use of credit, bank earnings have 
been at a low level which fact has been reflected in the 
market value of bank stocks, most of them selling at 
substantial discounts from book values. It has therefore 
been difficult for banks to attract new equity capital 
except at high cost. With the economy leaning more 
heavily on bank credit and with indications that this 
will continue to be the case in the period ahead, it is 
encouraging to see money earning a more adequate wage, 
and it is to be hoped that the Federal regulatory author- 
ities will not interfere unduly in the money markets as a 
higher earning power is essential if banks are to success- 
fully meet the expanding capital needs of the economy. 


J. L. DRISCOLL 
President, First Security Bank of Idaho, Boise, Idaho 


With the world situation such as it is today, and with 
even those in the highest places unable to foretell from 
week to week or month to month whether or where a 
world conflict may break out (any of which events 
might change the entire business 
outlook overnight) it is difficult to 
forecast what may occur in the fi- 
nancial picture in 1952. Further- 
more, the fact that control of the 
financial picture of this country is 
now vested in the hands of officials 
in Washington, D. C., who can by 
their actions completely alter the 
entire business situation almost over 
night, makes it quite impossible to 
foretell with certainty what the next 
12 months may hold. 

However, this is an election year 
which will motivate the officials 
now in power to use every govern- 
mental device available to continue 
a prosperous condition until after 
election at least. Also, Congress has already made very 
substantial appropriations for military expenditures 
which are not yet expended to the point of having the 
effect on the economy that they will have in time. 
Because of these factors, it seems to me that we can 
look ahead in the banking field to a reasonably pros- 
perous condition through the first 10 months of 1952. 
In this area, in particular, our prosperity is directly 
dependent on agriculture of many and varied types, 
mining and lumbering. 

The products of all of these activities have, during 
the past year, enjoyed excellent markets. While I think 
our people are thinking and acting on a more conserva- 
tive and careful basis than they have for years, yet 
with the demands for these products that even a war 
condition would not dampen, I feel that we can look 


forward with assurance to continued prosperity during 
this year. 





J. L. Driscoll 


ALEXANDER E. DUNCAN 
Chairman of the Board, Commercial Credit Company 


During 1951 finance companies generally had a very 
Sati:factory year and their outlook for 1952 appears 
favorable. In many cases, the volume of receivables 
acquired, outstanding receivables and net income prior 
to Federal income and excess profits 
taxes were substantially larger than 
for any previous year. The large in- 
crease in Federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes for 1951 over 1950 
will, however, for many companies 
reduce the net income available for 
dividends for 1951 below that of 1950. 

Many companies are now having 
to contribute 82% or 84% of the top 
bracket of their current income as 
Federal income and excess profits 
taxes. Likewise, many individuals 
are having to contribute 92% of their 
taxable income in the higher brack- 
ets as their Federal income tax. Such 
excessive taxation policy has reached, 
if not exceeded, the limit of ability 
and willingness of our citizens to continue to pay without 
further greatly undermining their initiative and incen- 
tive, which have been largely responsible for the devel- 
opment of our country. Congress should take definite 
steps to curtail government activities, reduce unneces- 
Sary expenditures, reduce personnel and demand in- 
creased efficiency in all departments. 

Consolidated operations of the Commercial Credit 
Company for 1951 were larger than for any previous 
year in the history of the company, Gross receivables 
acquired by its Financing Division were in excess of 
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$2,.750,000,000; gross insurance premiums of its Insur- 
ance Division were in excess of $40,000,000; and net sales 
of its Manufacturing Division were in excess of $95,000,- 
000. Receivables outstanding on Dec. 31, 1951 were in 
excess of $700,000,000. 

Gross earnings and net income from current opera- 
tions, prior to reserves for Federal income and excess 
profits taxes, were substantially larger for 1951 than for 
any previous year in the history of the company. How- 
ever, reserves for Federal income and excess profits 
taxes were also much larger than for any previous year 
so that the remaining net income available for dividends 
on the company’s common stock (no preferred stock out- 
standing) was somewhat less for 1951 than for 1950, but 
will be in excess of $8 per share, compared with $8.64 
for 1950; $9.16 for 1949; and $8.56 from current opera- 
tions and $2.44 from nonrecurring items for 1948. 

The management of the company has been able to 
maintain its current volume, receivables outstanding and 
current borrowings at a higher level than was antici- 
pated a year ago. The outlook for the company and in 
fact, for finance companies generally, for 1952 continues 
quite favorable, although there may well be somewhat 
of a reduction in current volume, receivables outstand- 
ing and borrowings, as well as net income of said com- 
panies during 1952. 


ROBERT G. DUNLOP 
President, Sun Oil Company 


Demonstrating unusual] flexibility in all its operations, 
the petroleum industry in 1951 reached all-time highs 
in crude oil production and refinery output to satisfy the 
nation’s civilian and military demands for oil products. 

The total consumption of petro- 
leum products in the United States 
for the first time exceeded 100 bil- 
lion gallons in one year. This is 
equivalent to two gallons per day per 
man, woman and child, and compares 
with approximately a half a pint a 
day per person for the rest of the 
world. 

At the year-end it appeared that 
the gathering momentum of the in- 
dustry’s effort would carry it on to 
even greater performance in 1952. 

Just as impressive as the actual 
statistics of the year’s operations was 
the resourcefulness shown by the in- 
dustry in surmounting difficulties 
imposed by controls, shortages of 
steel, metallic lead, copper and other 
materials, and the loss of Iranian oil. 

An outstanding example is the fact that refiners were 
able to maintain the quality of gasoline at a high level 
despite a sharp curtailment of tetraethyl] lead supplies. 
In accomplishing the job many refiners exercised rare 
ingenuity in changing processing techniques to compen- 
sate for the loss of lead—and they are still doing it. 
While the lead content of gasoline was cut back 20%, 
gasolines marketed across the country dropped an aver- 
age of less than one octane number (less than 1%) dur- 
ing the year, according to recent surveys. 

The industry also demonstrated resourcefulness in 

adjusting to the loss of more than one-half million bar- 
rels a day Of Iranian oil. Despite alarm in some quarters 
that the Iranian incident would seriously disrupt world 
oil supplies, virtually all of this loss has been made up 
by increased production in other areas, During the pe- 
riod of readustment that followed the closing of the 
Abadan refinery, American exports of petroleum products 
to the free countries of Europe were increased 100% 
without interfering with the flow of supplies to Ameri- 
can consumers. 
_ Coping successfully with developments such as these 
is traditional with the oil industry. Thus its record of 
service over the years, performed through the exercise 
of initiative and enterprise and without the help of gov- 
ernment planners, serves as the best index to what may 
be expected in 1952. 

Total demand for petroleum products, spurred by 
population growth, defense preparations, and the re- 
markable expansion of American industry, will be 
greater than ever before. The U. S. Bureau of Mines has 
forecast a 5% increase over 1951. But the oil industry, 
anticipating this increased demand, has made great 
strides in its own expansion program and is stronger and 
better equipped than ever before to serve its customers. 

Proved reserves of crude oil, for example, have reached 
an all-time high largely as a result of the most vigorous 
well drilling campaign in the history of the industry. Oil 
companies drilleq a record of better than 44,000 wells 
in 1951. More exploratory wells were drilled than ever 
before. 

Stocks of gasoline and fuel oil are running well ahead 
of the corresponding period last year, dispelling talk of 
shortages and the possibility of rationing — unless a 
change for the worse takes place in the international 
situation. 

The ever-present possibility of total war is the indus- 
try S greatest concern. Despite its spectacular and con- 
ee expansion it has not been able to build up as 

arge a reserve capacity of crude oil as ji ‘ rior 
World ‘Wer ty I } crude oil as it had prior to 
_ To build this essential reserve, the oil industry needs 
increased allocations of steel and other materials. It 
must have adequate incentive, such as the continuation 
of the statutory depletion allowance, and adequate prof- 
its with which to finance its progfam, Mest important 
like industry in general, it requires an economic atmos- 
phere in which it can give full play to competitive re- 
sourcefulness in meeting the problems ahead. 


Robert G. Dunlop 








CYRUS S. EATON 
Director, The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company 


The most important factor in the future industrial de- 
velopment of the United States will be our abundant re- 
serves of high grade coal. 

The calamity that befalls industry in nations not 
fortunate enough to possess such an 
asset is strikingly illustrated in 
Europe. There postwar industrial 
recovery is being seriously impeded 
by the poor quality of the native 
coal and the difficulties of producing 
adequate tonnages of even the rela- 
tively poor grade varieties that are 
available. 

Oil and natural gas have been 
plentiful in the United States, but 
they are likely to be harder to come 
by in the future, and higher in cost. 
The great fuel-consuming industries 
—electric power, steel, chemical and 

. aluminum, to name but a few — 
should concentrate on areas acces- 
sible to America’s ample bituminous 
coal measures in locating new plants, 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway originated 70,000,- 
000 tons of coal on its lines in 1951, and is expecting a 
larger tonnage in 1952. Going beyond the near-term 
prospects for higher domestic coal production, I look 
forward to the time ,when a billion tons of bituminous 
coal will be mined annually in the United States, as 
contrasted with 535,000,000 tons in 1951. 


M. C. EATON 


President, The Norwich Pharmacal Company 

I am very happy to briefly state 
my outlook for business in 1952: 

I am looking forward to the larg- 
est volume in the history of our com- 
pany. I believe that volume could 
be increased materially if the taxes 
were not so severe. 


A great part of one’s incentive to 
expand his business is destroyed by 
the government’s attitude of spend- 
ing —not only for necessities, but 
waste which, naturally, raises taxes 
tremendously. However, I feel that 
the average businessman will put 
everything he has into 1952, trying 
to overcome this handicap. 


ALFRED EPSTEIN 
President, Pfeiffer Brewing Company 

Despite the fact that total beer sales during 1951 
showed little change from the 82.2 million barrels sold 
during the previous year, there is certainly a good pos- 
sibility that the demand for beer will be higher during 
1952. This optimistic expectation is 
based upon knowledge that during 
1951 virtually all of the large na- 
tional and regional breweries stepped 
up their advertising expenditures 
and merchandising programs to at- 
tract a greater share of the con- 
sumers’ dollar. 

Many brewers are planning to 
intensify their campaigns to popular- 
ize beer as “a drink of moderation” 
—a beverage for home consumption. 
This theme already has paid _off 
handsomely in recent years, particu- 
larly since the introduction of the 
“carry-out” package, It seems likely 
that some new merchandising ideas 
will be introduced during 1952, all 
calculated to broaden the market and to increase the 
per capita consumption of beer , 

Significantly, the trend toward fewer breweries again 
was in evidence during 1951. A number of smaller 
brewers either discontinued operations during the year 
or were absorbed by larger institutions. This trend 
which has been underway ever since about 1936 unqués-~ 
tionably will continue to be characteristic of the brewing 


Cyrus S. Eaton 





Alfred Epstein 


industry. Eventually, production and distribution of 
beer will be concentrated in the hands of larger 
breweries. 


It is becoming increasingly evident that most small 
local brewers can no longer meet stiff industry compe- 
tition. Higher operating costs, the need for increased 
advertising and lack of mechanized facilities place the 
smaller brewers in a more vulnerable competitive PO- 
sition. 

Meantime, the larger brewers are each making 
strenuous efforts to obtain customers previously supplied 
by companies that have discontinued operations or are 
planning to do so. How this will affect the sales of 
individual brewers naturally is dependent upon what 
territories they operate in. 

All of the larger brewers, however, are gearing their 
advertising and merchandising programs toward the 
winning of new distributors and customers. The industry 
unquestionably will attempt to bring about a resumption 
in the upward curve in sales. Within the last year °F 
two, there have been only negligible changes in total 
beer sales as compared with several years ago, but the 
industry hopes to improve its position during the current 
year. 

The industry does not visualize any let-down due to 


Continued on page 42 
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Nearing the Limit of 
Business Expansion 


$70 billion, of which about $30 
billion—nearly half—was govern- 
ment financed. 


Federal Financing Negligible 
However, no such Federal out- 
lays are taking place today. The 
Department of Defense plans to 
spend $5.5 billion on new tools for 
defense plants and arsenals in the 
course of the present mobilization. 
The Atomic Energy Commission is 
spending about $1 billion per year 
on new plant and equipment. But 
that is about all. And bear in 
mind that these outlays are in 
addition to, not part of the busi- 
ness expenditures for new plant 
and equipment which I have been 
describing. 

So far as aiding business expan- 
sion goes. RFC loans of the ordi- 
nary type will probably total less 
than $700 million for the period 
July 1, 1950 to July 1, 1952. Spe- 
cial RFC loans under the Defense 
Production Act are not likely to 
exceed $150 million. Private bank 
loans guaranteed by the Federal 
Reserve System will not amount 
to much over $1 billion outstand- 
ing during this period. These are 
all small amounts, when we are 
talking about business capital ex- 
penditures of $25 billion a year. 
And in any event, aids of this 
type are useful primarily in meet- 
ing working capital needs, not 
plant and equipment needs. 

The one Federal aid which has 
been important to new plant con- 
struction is the authorization of 
accelerated amortization for tax 
purposes. As of Sept. 30, 1951, 
authorization had been granted 
covering projects valued at $10.6 
billion. Rapid amortization has 
been granted, on the average, for 
about 65% of the value of facili- 
ties involved. So something under 
$7 billion of new investment is 
actually being aided by tax con- 
cessions. 

The cash savings brought about 
by these tax deductions are not 
really very large. If the maxi- 
mum excess profits tax rate of 
82% is assumed, writing off the 
entire $7 billion of facilities in- 
volved, over a five-year period, 
will yield tax savings of slightly 
over $1 billion per vear. 
_Applications covering $12.5 bil- 
lion of new facilities have still 
not been acted on. So the amount 
of tax concessions finally made 
by the government could conceiv- 
ably double the $1 billion figure 
just mentioned. But still—$2 bil- 
lion per year out of $25 billion 
Capital expenditures is not very 
much, 

As a matter of fact, government 
aid in all forms totals consider- 
ably less than business aid to gov- 
ernment in the form of increased 
tax payments. In 1950 corpora- 
tions earned $41.4 billion before 
sie ane their tax liability was 
= tenn ae In the third quarter 
ad se Pn annual rate of pre- 
sours . its was estimated by the 
pea of Economic Advisers at 
niin the identical level, $41.5 
haba But the corporate tax 
oan hy $24.5 billion, an in- 
contol | $6 billion. This direct 
i si ion to the government's 
a pene of defense expenditures 
ness a government aid to busi- 

Durin meade y billions annually. 
Pty orld War II, corpora- 
on paid out a similar share of 


ae pretax income as their con- 
ribution to 


peat the government’s 
rms 


ent ‘aan But the corpora- 
not then have large 
Plant expansion programs. Plant 
€xpansion was chiefly government 
financed. This time corporations 
“re paying for both munitions and 
Plant expansion. And the result 
ns he tremendous financial strain. 
whee my purpose here to argue 
cr or not this method of 
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paying for the defense effort is 
desirable. All I have sought to 
establish up to this point is that: 

(1) Business is engaged in a 
tremendous expansion of plant 
and equipment — with simulta- 
neous expansion of working capi- 
tal needs. 

(2) This expansion is being fi- 
nanced, almost entirely, on a pri- 


vate basis, with relatively little 
government participation. 
Now let us take a closer look 


at the ways business has raised 
money for this expansion pro- 
gram. In particular, let us look 
at the period from July 1, 1950 
to July 1, 1952. And let us deal 


with the corporate sector of busi- 
ness, for which detailed figures 
are available. Corporations will 
account for $43-$44 billion of the 


$50 billion capital expenditures 
made by all business in the two- 
year period which we are con- 
sidering. 

It is of course a fiction to as- 
sume that all the money raised 
in any particular period is spent 
during that period. Some of the 
money now being raised by new 
security issues will finance capi- 
tal expenditures in 1953 or later. 
Some of the 1950-51 capital ex- 
penditures were financed with 
funds raised before Korea. But 
confining ourselves to the conven- 
tional cash flow statement, this 
is how corporations have financed 
—and may be expected to finance 
in the next six months—the $43 
billion of investment in new 
plants and equipment about which 
I have been talking: 


Estimates for the Period July 1, 
1950 to July 1, 1952 


(In billions of dollars) 


(1) The largest source of 
funds is retained earn- 
eee ae $23-$24 

(2) Next, depreciation._.._... 16 

(3) New security issues will 
OG. ccomsneuwehnnaes ll 

(4) And mortgage loans, 
GO cccunonn a ee 2 


This adds up to total long-term 
funds of $52-$53 billion, of which 
roughly $9 billion represents per- 
manent additions to working cap- 
ital, and the rest represents plant 
and equipment financing. 

What is there new and striking 
about this pattern of long-term 
financing: 

Retained Earnings—Business is 
financing only about 55% of its 


What's your stake 
in adequate railroad revenue? 
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1950-52 plant and equipment pro- 
gram out of retained earnings, 
although in the 1947-49 period— 
and in fact in the entire postwar 


period from 1946 through the first - 


half of 195l—retained earnings 
averaged about 66% (two-thirds) 
of plant and equipment expendi- 
tures. In other words, the ability 
of business to finance capital ex- 
penditures out of retained profits 
has declined sharply. The decline 
has been concentrated in the last 
six months of 1951, the very 
months in which capital expendi- 
tures have been heaviest. And 
this situation will probably con- 
tinue in the first half of 1952. 
Two recent developments ac- 
count for this lessened ability to 
finance from retained earnings. 
The most important is the enact- 
Continued on page 43 
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Because railroad service is vital to the life and progress 


of the nation and everyone in it, you have a real stake 


in railroad health and prosperity. That’s why America’s 


railroads feel that you will want to know about their 


need for more revenue—to enable them to keep on meet- 


ing your transportation needs and those of the nation. 


It takes money to keep up tracks and buildings 
and signals ... to keep cars and engines in run- 
ning condition . . . to operate trains and turn out 
transportation service. 


It takes still more money to buy new cars and 
locomotives, lay heavier rail, install improved 
signals, build better shops, and make all the 
other improvements necessary to keep pace with 
national transportation needs. 


Since the end of 1945, the railroads have spent 
an average of more than a billion dollars a year 
on improvements alone — including more than 
400,000 new freight cars and 14,000 new loco- 


motive units. 


But still more is needed — and since fighting be- 
gan in Korea the railroads have ordered 200,000 
freight cars and more than 6,000 new units of 


locomotive power. 


In part this has been — and is being — financed 


through installment buying of cars and locomo- 
tives; in part, through drawing on the working 


capital of the railroads. 


But this working capital has now been dimin- 
ished to where the railroads have in their treas- 
uries only enough to cover current cash expendi- 
tures for less than a month, 


National needs of commerce and defense require 
that expansion and improvement of facilities 
must go on. To meet the expenditures necessary, 
the railroads can no longer rely on reserves. They 
must depend on the kind of financing which can 
be supported only by earnings more nearly ade- 


quate than in 1951. 


Such earnings — needed to sustain the credit 
without which the railroads could not continue 
their vital program of building to meet trans- 
portation demands — can come only from freight 
rates based on current costs. 


Association of American Railroads 


Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Continued from page 40 


material shortages. Generally, raw materials are in 
adequate supply. Even in the case of metal containers 
for can beer, many brewers have adjusted their pro- 
grams to meet the problems of shortages caused by re- 
stricted tin plate supply. 

Beer prices during the coming year are expected to 
be raised moderately as a result of appeals now before 
the Office of Price Administration requesting relief 
because of increased costs. Unofficial assurances have 
been given that this relief will be granted early in the 
mew year. While the amount of the increase Is still 
unknown, it is not believed that it will be enough to 
have any adverse effects on beer consumption. At the 
same time. however. it would provide brewers with a 
good lift in income to offset higher costs. 

The outlook for the beer industry is encouraging, the 
more aggressive merchandising plans envisioned should 
result in unit sales being somewhat higher in 1952 than 
last year, Prices also should be slightly higher in line 
with the general trend. With the many uncertainties 
ahead, particularly with respect to taxation and other 
uncontrollable factors, it is extremely difficult to predict 
the trend of net profits for the industry as a whole. 
Earnings before taxes should compare favorably with 
i951 results, but net earnings, after taxes, remain a 
question mark. To a large extent, these will depend 
upon the individual company’s EPT exemption base. 


L. J. FAGEOL 
President, Twin Coach Company 


On the basis of industry estimates and field surveys, 
i predict a maximum bus sales volume of approximately 
6,000 vehicles for 1952. This represents a decline of at 
least 10% from the estimated 1951 figure of 6,600 units. 

Public transportation, essential In 
peace, has always become doubly im- 
portant in war due to the necessity 
for carrying greatly increased num- 
bers of workers to and from their 
jobs. However, during the past year 
ihe number of transit riders in the 
U. S. has dropped from 17,300,000,000 
to less than 16,000,000,000. There can 
be only one reason for this — more 
and more workers are driving their 
personal cars to their jobs. 

Whether this trend can and will 
continue is anyone’s guess. Obvious- 
ly, traffic conditions must someday 
soon limit expansion in the use of 
private cars. Also, necessity for gov- 
ernment fuel or tire rationing might 
easily load 26 billion’ riders into 
public transportation vehicles. (Transit service rose 
steadily during World War II to a peak of 23,254,000,000 
ciders in 1945.) . 

But, for 1952 it seems logical to predict that transit 
will be hard pressed to halt the current decline in its 
passenger revenues. Consequently, many operating com- 
panies will be unable to retire older equipment which, 
m the basis of over-all long-term efficiency, should be 
replaced by new vehicles. My previously listed estimate 
f 6,000 new vehicles for 1952 seems to be in line with 
replacement programs that have been announced to date. 

In addition to the requirements of the transit industry, 
there are definite indications that the government may 
make some purchases of buses for military and semi- 
military use. It is impossible at present to estimate the 
volume of these, but they will probably take the form 
of multi-purpose vehicles that can be easily converted 
from buses to cargo carrying trucks, ambulances, litter 
carriers, traveling hospitals, etc. 

To date, the materials allocations program has in gen- 
‘ral functioned efficiently in the bus industry. As a re- 
sult, I do not foresee any great difficulty in producing 
ihe required 6,000 buses for 1952 plus the prompt meet- 
ing of government requirements. 

Some production delays are bound to occur due to 
shortages of supply parts of types required in great num- 
bers by the Armed Forces. But, in the main, these can 
be overcome by foresight, anticipation of needs and co- 
operation between transit operators and bus manufac- 
turers. Operators can aid manufacturers greatly in this 
respect by eliminating unessential special accessory 
items. These “specials” are a source of constant delay in 
that they generally require additional engineering and 
extra production hours. 

Shortages of skilled labor exist in this field 
others. However, most .bus manufacturers possess a 
strong nucleus of veteran employees who are equipped 
to train newcomers and integrate them smoothly into 
production operations. (Twin Coach has been very for- 
iunate in this respect and we have experienced relatively 
little labor turnover in our bus plant in Kent, Ohio.) 

Among the sure transit developments for 1952 will be 
«expansion in the use of propane as bus fuel. Propane is 
not a critical war material. Its low cost, freedom from 
obnoxious odors and smoke and over-all efficiency 
makes it the perfect fuel for transit companies in areas 
where a constant supply is readily available. 

Importance of propane is also emphasized by the not 
remote possibility, in my opinion, of diesel fuel short- 
ages due to widespread use of this fuel by the Navy and 
in jet planes. Recent legislative actions also indicate 
the probability of increased diesel taxes in the near 
future. These will largely eliminate the cost advantage 
enjoyed by diesel fuel in the past. 

The foregoing is intended to cover the bus manufac- 
turing industry in general. Following are some facts 
relating specifically to our own company. 

; Twin Coach enters 1952 with an order backlog 
amounting to approximately $16 million in its Kent bus 








L. J. Fageol 
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division. In addition the company’s aircraft division in 
Buffalo has a backlog of approximately $32 million. 


Sizable 1952 volume is also anticipated on Fageol Super 


Freighters, a newly-developed line of large capacity 
cargo trucks. Orders are now being taken for these fo1 
second quarter deliveries. 

Recent acquisition of exclusive American manvufactur- 
ing rights to Leyland Diesel Engines (produced by Ley- 
land Motors Limited of England) places Twin Coach in 
position to. meet the engine requirements of every cus- 
tomer. Completely Americanized with SAE standard 
threads incorporated into design of the engine as well as 
in all accessories and fittings, these power plants will 
be sold under the name Fageol-Leyland. 

In addition the company will, of course, continue to 
offer its present lines of Fageol propane and high com- 
pression gasoline engines. The latter can be adjusted 
to operate on any octane gasoline, an important feature 
under present conditions. Likewise, they are easily con- 
verted to propane operation. Extent of the current trend 
toward propane is indicated by the fact that 1,284 pro- 
pane Twin Coaches are now in operation on 25 transit 
properties. 

In 1952 the Twin Coach Company will continue pro- 
duction on its U. S Army order for 1,509 “‘Convertible”’ 
multi-purpose vehicles. 636 of these have been delivered 
to date and are in service at Army operations throughout 
this country and overseas. 


HARVEY S. FIRESTONE, JR. 
Chairman, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


A new all-time sales record was established by the 
rubber industry in 1951, a record which may be sur- 
passd during 1952 as new manufacturing equipment is 
put into production to meet the combined civilian and 
military 1.equirements of the nation. 

During the year, the rubber crisis » 
came to an end as natural rubber 
production reached an all-time high 
and synthetic rubber output at- 
tained the highest rate in history. 

Rubber industry operations 
through the year were conducted 
under strict national emergency re- 
strictions in order to conserve avail- 
able supplies of rubber. The recent 
relaxation of controls on the use of 
rubber in the manufacture of tires 
and other products now permits the 
rubber industry to produce a wider 
range of products to satisfy con- 
sumer requirements. 

Reactivation and modernization of 
government-owned synthetic rubber plants has led to 
the conversion of facilities to produce greater quantities 
of the very high-quality, low-temperature GR-S, known 
as “cold”’ rubber. Passenger tires made of this rubber 
are much superior in over-all performance to the nat- 
ural rubber tires produced 10 years ago. 

The year 1952 may lead to removal of some of the 
remaining government controls on use and manufacture 
of rubber providing the supply of plantation and syn- 
thetic rubber continues to increase and providing con- 
ditions in the Far East do not become more critical. 

Business prospects for tire dealers in 1952 are very 
encouraging because of an 11% increase in the number 
of potential purchasers of replacement tires. In 1952, 
there will be on the road three million more automo- 
biles two or more years old than there were in 1951. 
Many of these vehicles will neéd new tires this year 
for the first time. This increased requirement for re- 
placement tires will more than offset any anticipated 
decrease in requirements for tires for new automobiles. 

Most important of our duties during the national 
emergency is to keep our transportation system rolling 
despite shortages of materials. In addition to this, how- 
ever, we at Firestone are tackling many new and dif- 
ficult projects which call for development and produc- 
tion of equipment needed for military defense. 

The list of Firestone production achievements and mil- 
itary contracts is long, including such major items as the 
“Corporal E” guided missile, aircraft rocket motors, 90- 
millimeter tank cannon, 57 and 75- millimeter recoilless 
rifles, wheels, tracks and other parts for tanks, stainless 
steel parts for jet engines, shipping containers for jet 
engines, life -boats and pontoons, gas masks, life vests. 
radomes, three-inch twin 50-caliber gun mounts, punc- 
ture-sealing gasoline and oil tanks for combat airplanes. 


EDMUND FITZGERALD 
President, The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


As the nation enters 1952, its economic situation calls 
for a further strengthening of thrift 
and savings on the part of the indi- 
vidual and all levels of government. 
The life insurance industry stands 
ready to assist in programs of indi- 
vidual savings, and to channel funds 
into the capital needed for expan- 
sion of defense industries. 

The Northwestern Mutual expects 
sales during 1952 to reflect the con- 
tinued high esteem in which saving 
programs are held by Americans. 
We anticipate a g00d deal of Aactiv-* 
ity in pension fields. 

On the investment side the in- 
crease in yields upon securities and 
mortgages to a more nearly normal ‘ 
level during 1951 has been gratifying 
and healthy. We look for some fur- 
ther improvement during 1952. All in all. it looks like a 
good year for the life insurance business. 





H. S. Firestone, Jr. 


Eamund Fitzgerald 
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SAM M. FLEMING 
President, Third National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee 


Full empioyment, high wages and increased govery- 
ment spending indicate good business conditions for 1952 
However, competition is keener, the buying public * 
bui'ding up resistance to high prices and many 
panies will undoubtedly experience 
lower net profits. As-American in- 
dustry, working under our free en- 
terprise system, again demonstrates 
its ability to out-produce any coun- 
try in the world, shortages are grad- 
vally becoming a thing of the past. 
With profit margins smaller and taxes 
extremely burdensome, management 
finds itself faced with a buyers’ mar- 
ket and many difficult operating 
problems. 

We are witnessing the paracox of 
money being plentiful, yet in rela- 
tive short supply. Industry is forced 
to pay out over half of earnings in 
taxes and must look to banks as the 
principal scurce of money suvply for 
expansion, and working capital needs. More money js 
required to finance our expanded economy and ircreas- 
ing interest rates are reflecting the workings of the law 
of supply and demand. It is cause for sober thought 
when we realize that nearly $20 billion in Federal taxes 
alone will have to be paid by industry and individuals 
during the first three months of 1952. 

Generally speaking, it is apparent that the future is 
becoming increasingly uncertain and that, while our 
economy remains at a high level, management might 
well take advantage of the opportunity to put their 
houses in order and prepare for the adjustment which 


sooner or later must inevitably follow ten years of war 
prosperity. 


com- 





S. M. Fleming 


ANDREW FLETCHER 
President, St. Joseph Lead Company 


Government control of the lead industry in the United 
States, by maintaining unrealistic ceiling prices, created 
an unnecessary lead shortage in 1951. Because of the 
shortage, our citizens were required to use lower octane 
gasoline than would otherwise have 
been available, outdoor paint with a 
lower lead content, and to use sub- 
stitutes for lead caulking, sheets and 
other applications. It is certainly 
questionable whether the benefit of 
a low ceiling price was sufficient 
compensation. 

By maintaining for the first nine 
months in 1951 a ceiling price of 17c 
—far below the European price of at 
least 21c-23c — foreign lead, which 
would normally have been imported 
into the United States from Mexico, 
Canada and other competitive lead- 
producing countries, was diverted to 
Europe. Consequently, lead imports 
diminished sharply. Whereas 540,000 
tons in all forms were imported in 
1950, only 225,000 tons of lead are estimated to have 
been brought to this country in 1951, For a good part 
of the year, American lead consumers were permitted to 
import metal at above ceiling prices, and many of them 
did so, probably paying about 23'2c per pound; other- 
wise, imports would have been still lower. 

At the same time, largely because of labor difficulties, 
domestic mine production declined about 10% from the 
430,000 tons output in 1950, to approximately 390 000 
tons of lead in 1951. Obviously, even a reasonable in- 
crease in’ production would not have compensated for 
the great drop in imports. 

In October, 1951, the discrimination against American 
lead miners was terminated by a regulation forbidding 
the payment of higher than ceiling prices for foreign 
lead, and the ceiling price was advanced 2c per pound 
to 19c, where it ended the year. Several recent price 
declines in the Mexican lead price indicate that the 
foreign market is new receiving more lead than it 
requires. 

A highly important source of lead in the United States 
is reclamation from scrap, which accounted for perhaps 
500,000 tons in 1951, compared with 482,000 tons in 1959. 

The 1951 supply of lead available, estimated from al! 
sources at 1,150,000 tons, is not far below the 1950 con- 
sumption of 1,230,000 tons. The lead situation, there- 
fore, is not far out of balance. 

No military stockpiling of lead occurred during the 
year, but the pressure for lead became so intense |" 
November because of the artificially created shortage. 
that the government decided to release 30,000 tons from 
the lead pile. The lead market in 1951 is a good illus- 
tration of the danger, or even futility, of our governme!! 
trying to control the price of an important international 
commodity — powerful as the country may be in the 
economic sphere. 

At the year-end, the government was pleading [0! 
more domestic lead production and devising expedients 
such as price floors, government loans and outright sub- 
Sidies, to bring greater production about. At the same 
time, it was advocating curtailment in some uses of lead 
especially in paint, and in the storage battery industry 
Setting up a government framework creating a shortage 
and then taking steps to cut the use of a product to 
match the allowable supply, is hardly calculated to meet 
the approbation of the mining industry or lead consum~ 
ers. There is no need for any control of lead, other tha" 


Continued on page 44 
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Nearing the Limit of 
Business Expansion 


nent of substantially higher taxes 
on corporate profits over the past 
year. As I just pointed out, cor- 
porate taxes are up $6 billion a 
veal on the basis of the 1950 level 
of pretax earnings. Even if pre- 
tax earnings are maintained, this 
money is not available for capital 
expenditures. 


ol 


Significance of Higher Dividends 

Less important, but still signifi- 
cant, is the institution of higher 
regular dividend rates on many 
common stocks in the last part of 


1950 and early in 1951. I might 
mention that dividend require- 
ments are higher also on new 
preferred stocks. There is con- 


tinuing pressure to maintain these 
dividend rates in order to attract 
new capital. Moreover, the whole 
structure of money rates has 
moved upward in the past year, 
and this trend seems unlikely to 
be substantially 1eversed. 

So I taink we can fairly say 
that a higher level of dividend 
requirements has become estab- 
lished. Some common stock divi- 
dends have been reduced recently. 
And more will be reduced in 1952. 


fut the reductions are neither 
very large, nor are they very 
widespread. Total dividend re- 
quirements of corporations will 


remain substantially higher than 
they were before Korea. 

The combined effect of higher 
taxes and higher dividend rates 
has been to cut retained earnings 
of corporations to an annual rate 
(currently) of under $10 billion 
a year. There will probably be 
some improvement in 1952. But 
for the two years from July l, 
1950 to July 1, 1952, retained 
earnings will average only $11 to 
$12 billion annually. In _ other 
words, this source of funds is not 
much greater than it was in 1948- 


1949 (when it was about $11 bil- 
lion per year), although capital 
expenditures are now larger by 


one-third. 

; The reduction in retained earn- 
ings has not had as much eifect 
as you might think, partly be- 
cause so much of the reduction is 
due to increased taxes, which do 
not have to be paid until next 
year. Business is using its income 
tax reserves for working funds— 
or to put the matter differently, 
many companies do not have ade- 
quate reserves against income tax 
liabilities, and so the full reduc- 
tion in profits has not yet been 
felt as a lack of cash. But when 
Income taxes come due this com- 
ing Spring, there is very definitely 
s0Ing to be a cash squeeze. 

Even the reduced proportion of 
capital expenditures financed out 
of retained profits is dependent 
on a very high level of pretax 
Profits. Since the fourth quarter 


195 bar. tein 
of 1950 pretax profits of corpora- 
tions 


+h have been running more 
lan one-third higher than the 


oe peak established in 1948. 
: te only exception is the third 
tard of 1951, in which there 
vere substantial —and probably 
recurring — inventory losses. 
‘ iS only this unusual level of 
tg profits which has permit- 
pe business to absorb tax in- 
ne make larger dividend 
ements, and at the same time 
oan even 55% of its post- 
ees plant expansion from re- 
aine d earnings. 
TL. high level of pretax profits 
ive in part trom the high 
a ot sales, in line with the in- 
ity = In general economic activ- 
"7 out it has also resulted from 
“ry high margin of profit on 
According to the quarterly 
Cp of + 
. om of the Federal Trade Com- 
“sion, manufacturing corpora- 
—_ have averaged over 13 cents 
' ot per sales dollar 
Korea with a 


} 
les 


since 


4, compared margin 


of 8.5 to 11 cents per sales dollar 
in the pre-Korean quarters from 
early 1947 to mid-1950. 

This has occurred because most 
plants are operating near capacity, 
and most prices—despite the OPS 
—have advanced as fast or faster 
than manutacturing costs. If any 
of these very favorable conditions 
should be reversed, pretax profits 
will fall; taxes and dividend re- 
quirements will remain high; and 
the retained earnings, which are 
the principal source of lone-term 
corporate funds, will be further 
sharply reduced. 

The development which I have 
just been describing—dependence 
on an unusually high level of pre- 
tax profits to yield a 
level of retained 
capital programs 
degree of 


minimum 


-imparts a high 
vulnerability to 


earnings for 


the 
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present level of capital expendi- 
tures. Other, more stab!e sources, 
must be developed if the present 
level—or anything like it—is to 
be maintained. 

Now How About Other Sources 
of Funds?—In recent months the 
second most important source of 
funds has been depreciation. The 
uigency of cash needs for plant 
expansion during this mobiliza- 
tion period has finally brought us 


to something approaching real- 
istic depreciation policies. And 
the more adequate depreciation 
charges now being made have 


provided a substantial addition to 
cash resources. 

Depreciation charges for all cor- 
porations are now running around 


$9 billion per year. By the mid- 
dle of next year the figure will 
be closer to $10 billion. As re- 


cently as 1948 depreciation charg- 
es were only about $6 billion 
For the two years 1948-49 they 
were only a little over $13 billion, 
compared with an estimate of 
over $16 billion for the period 
July 1, 1950 to July 1, 1952. 

Why have depreciation charges 
risen? Partly, of course, because 
the total value of plant to be de- 
preciated is higher. But there has 
also been a Speed-up in the rate 
of depreciation. One encourage- 
ment has been given by the tax 
ruling on defense facilities. Ac- 
celerated amortization of defense 
facilities is adding between $1 and 
$2 billion per year to corporate 
depreciation charges. 

But quite a few companies are 
depreciating than 
formerly, even though this change 
is not recognized for tax purposes. 


facilities faster 
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They are simply 
fact that in periods of high eco- 
nomic activity plant and equip- 
ment requirements accelerate and 
there must be a faster turnover 
of fixed capital. And this concept 
now has official recognition from 
the accounting prolession. The 
Ameiican Institute of Account- 
ants has approved the practice of 
accelerated depreciation charges 
where a company feels that plant 
and equipment are being used at 
a more intensive rate or that the 
rate of obsolescence has speeded 
up. 

The importance of this speed- 
up in depreciation rates may be 
illustrated by an example. Chem- 
ical companies have always fol- 
lowed rapid depreciation policies. 
At the present time depreciation 
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SALES—During fiscal year ending October 31, 1951, 
net sales reached record level of $228,522,503, up 
21.2% over last year’s $188,607,966. Unit volume 
also was highest on record. Inventories at end of 
year were $759,080 below year previous. 


PROFIT—Before taxes, total was $16,000,868, second 
highest in company’s history. After provision of 
$7,687,000 for taxes (31° over last year), net was 
$8,313,868 compared to $8,561,660 in 1950. Per share: 
$3.65 on 2,280,238 shares outstanding Oct. 31, 1951. 


FINANCIAL POSITION —Working capital at 
October 31, 1951 totaled $46,416,236, up $7,996,199 
over year ago. Net worth increased $3,544,492 to 
$69,738,651. Successful negotiation of long-term loan 
of $10,000,000 at 3°7 made possible retirement of short- 


414° convertible 


Current Assets 
Other Assets 


Total Assets 


Property, Plant and Equipment 


term borrowing and placed Company in fine posi- 
tion to meet demands for increased working capital. 


Another major achievement was redemption of 


preferred stock. Of 199,540 


shares outstanding October 31, 1950, only 276 were 
redeemed for cash. 
issuance of 296,745 common shares. 


199,264 shares converted by 


Assets 
$62,552,763.34 
2,428,433.99 
30,893,981.71 





$95,875,179.04 





Net Sales 


Taxes — Estimated 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED 
INCOME STATEMENT 


Profit before taxes on income 


Consolidated net income 


$228,522,503.18 

16,000,868.36 
7,687,000.00 | 

8,313,868.36 











EXCESS PROFITS TAX—1952 base is approxi- 
mately $19,000,000, which, at current tax rates, will 
allow earnings of approximately $4.00 per share 
before excess profits rates apply. 


PLANT—Net plant additions during year amounted 
to $4,499,196 and maintenance expenditures were 
$2,782,157. Since beginning of 1946 net plant addi- 
tions have totaled $21,456,383. Completed last 
summer was a new soya extraction unit in Buena 
Park, California, which will serve the West Coast's 
rapidly expanding poultry industry. Production 
rate exceeds rated capacity because of incorpora- 
tion of efficiencies previously used in Chicago and 
Indianapolis plants. No large expenditure for plant 


is contemplated in 1952. 


DEVELOPMENT—<Agreement made with Defense 
Materials Administration for exploratory drilling in 
the Company’s zinc properties in California, with 
an accompanying plan for opening up these mines. 
Half of drilling costs will be borne by the govern- 
ment. With price of zinc concentrate at about $135 
per ton, prospects for these properties are very bright. 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


Liabilities 


Current Liabilities 
Long-Term Debt 

Capital Stock and Surplus 
Earned Surplus 


Total Liabilities 





UAL 


$16,136,527.63 
10,000,000.00 

+ 32,603,967.41 
37,134,684.00 


$95,875,179.04 
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to make certain the government is able to procure all 
the lead needed for defense requirements—and that ton- 
nage is small. The sooner lead price controls are termin- 
ated, the better it will be for the nation, and the cause 
for which we are rearming. 

We question the desirability of our government at- 
tempting to influence or manipulate the domestic, and 
indirectly the world, lead market. Moreover, we doubt 
whether Washington, or any government agency, Ppos- 
sesses sufficient detailed knowledge and experience to 
perform the necessary market function with the effi- 
ciency of a free market. 

Provided a free market in lead is promptly restored, 
we would anticipate the complete disappearance of any 
shortage, as well as the maintenance of reasonable inter- 
national prices. 


M. S. FOTHERINGHAM 


President and General Manager, 
Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited 


At this point in Canada’s developing iron ore industry, 
the subject of greatest significance is the long-range 
outlook. The iron ore supplies for the continent's steel 
industry must be planned for a decade or more in ad- 
vance. The Canadian position is now 
sufficiently clear to permit an esti- 
mate of the potential production level 
10 or 15 years from this date. 

Within that period, this country 
can be producing annually—and is 
likely to be so doing—from 30 to 40 
million tons of high-grade iron ore. 
Most of this tonnage will come from 
the sources in Ontario, Newfound- 
land, Labrador and Quebec which 
are either producing now Or are ac- 
tively under development. 

Few Canadians yet realize the pro- 
found effect which this progress will 
have on the whole economy. Iron 
ore is the foundation and keystone 
of modern industrial civilization. The ; 
most prosperous nations are those which are the highest 
per capita consumers of iron and steel. Last year, iron 
ore ranked sixth, by value, in the list of metallic min- 
erals. When Canadian iron production climbs to a yearly 
rate of 30 million tons, as it will in all probability, its 
value will far outrank that of any other mineral, metal- 
lic or nonmetallic, 


In each of the last two years, Steep Rock’s production 
has been sold at lower lake ports for a sum materially 
in excess of $10 million. A reasonable expectation of the 
value to Canada of this relatively new industry, when 
the development of known sources has raised national 
production to the 30-million ton mark, is $250 million. 
This will be new money and in this stage of the indus- 
try’s growth, it will be largely in U. S. funds. 


As far as the immediate outlook for Steen Rock is 
concerned, 1951 production of 1,326,000 tons sets the rec- 
ord to date. The expansion program, now well advanced, 
will begin to have its effect on output during the 1953 
season. By 1955, production can be expected to reach 
3 to 4 million tons annually. This production will come 
from the Errington and Hogarth mines only and does 
not take into account either the areas which the company 
may lease to others or those additional ones On which 
Steep Rock itself is conducting exploration. 


The longer-term Steep Rock development program and 
the others proceeding in Canada suggest that the decade 
of the fifties will be an historic one for Canadian iron. 
During that period, Canada’s traditional position as a. 
have-not nation, as far as iron ore is concerned, will 
reverse itself. Over the last 100 yvears, Canadian sources 
have yielded less than 1% of the iron ore tonnages which 
have come from U. S. producers. In modern times, this 
country has not yet produced in a single year as much 
iron as its own steel industry could consume. Before 
the end of the fifties, production should not only be 
far beyond consumption but Canadian iron ore should 
have become one of this country’s major sources of 
export income and for the United States, the largest and 
most dependable new source of supply for that country’s 
steel industry. 





M. S. Fotheringham 


CYLDE T. FOSTER 
President, The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 


The petroleum industry again exceeded all previous 
records in supplying the civilian and military demand 
for petroleum products in 1951. Domestic demand was 


}% higher than last year and in the last two years in- 
reased by 1,200,000 barrels per day 


or 21%. In addition the industry 
upplied substantial quantities of 
vetroleum products to Western Eu- 
ope in the last half of 1951 after 
‘ae oil facilities in Iran ceased oper- 
ting. 

In 1951, domestic demand for 
‘otor gasoline was 9% greater than 
ast year and the demand for light 
.uel oils for heating and for diesel 
ower was 11% greater. During the 
year the number of automobiles, 
Juses and trucks on the highways 
ncreased by 3,000,000 vehicles to a 
point where they now number more 
‘han 52,000,000 vehicles. The num- 
ver of oil burners in use increased 
29y more than 500,000 units and there are now 6,000,000 
oll burners in use in homes and commercial establish- 


C. TY. Foster 
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ments. Other oil consuming equipment, farm tractors 
and railroad and truck diesel engines, also continued to 
increase in number. In addition to the new require- 
ments of this equipment, consumption of petroleum 
products by the military forces of the United States was 
many times greater in 1951 than it had been in recent 
years. 

During the first five postwar years the industry made 
expenditures of more than $10 billion for facilities 
throughout the United States and during this period it 
increased its crude oil reserves and refining capacity 
by 25%. In 1951, the production of crude oil from wells 
in the United States averaged 6,100,000 barrels per day, 
an increase of 14% over 1950. This domestic production 
plus imports of crude oil, principally from South Ameri- 
ca, enabled refineries to process 6,500,000 barrels per day 
of crude oil into petroleum products, which represented 
an increase in operations of 800,000 barrels per day or 
13% over 1950. Fortunately the oil industry had pro- 
vided sufficient capacity in recent years and was able 
to continue the expansion of its facilities during 1951 to 
provide for this tremendous increase in demand. 


The industry’s present reserve capacities to produce 
crude oil from existing oil wells and to refine crude oil 
in present plants have diminished to a rather low point 
of about 600,000 barrels per day. The United States 
Bureau of Mines has estimated that the domestic demand 
for petroleum in 1952 will be 500,000 barrels per day or 
7% higher than in 1951. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the industry must continue the vast expansion program 
conducted since World War II in order to keep ahead 
of the present rate of increase in civilian demand and 
maintain adequate reserves for military demands. 

The industry’s efforts to expand in 1951, however, 
were limited by the amount of steel available to the 
industry and su ject to the availability of capital and 
man power. It appears that steel supplies will continue 
to limit the inaustry’s expansion in 1952. Also, the tre- 
mendous expenditures made by the industry since World 
War II were made possible principally because the in- 
dustry’s earnings throughout the period were favorable, 
and these earnings must continue to be favorable to 
allow the industry to maintain its present facilities and 
to expand its facilities as required by increasing demand. 

In 1951, the industry was able to drill 43,000 wells, 
totaling 32,000 miles in depth, a record effort in its search 
for oil. In addition, the industry’s capacity to refine 
crude oil into petroleum products was expanded by 500,- 
000 barrels per day. Its transportation systems—princi- 
pally pipelines—did not keep pace with the expansion 
in other operating facilities. It appears, therefore, that 
the industry must greatly expand its pipeline transpor- 
tation facilities in 1952, and must continue to expand its 
crude oil producing and refining facilities at least at 
the rates accomplished in 1951. 


JAMES D. FRANCIS AND R. E. SALVATI 
Chairman of the Board and President, Respectively, of 
Island Creek Coal Company and Pond Creek 
Pocahontas Company 





James D. Francis 


R. E. Salvati 


In the year 1951 Island Creek Coal Company and 
Pond Creek Pocahontas Company each had their largest 
production year, the combined tonnage of the two com- 
panies, which are operated under joint management, 
amounting to 11,170,000 tons. Assuming no strikes, we 
estimate that production for the year 1952 should amount 
to approximately 11% million tons. This increased ton- 
nage is largely the result of the development of new 
mines, facilities and cleaning, sizing and treating plants 
which we started in 1945 which gave these companies 
a larger supply of metallurgical, byproduct coking coals 
and other specialty coals than we have had heretofore. 

The production and consumption of coal in the United 
States and for export should be about 4 or 5% more in 
1952 than 1951, and, according to estimates of U. S. 
Department of the Interior, will approximate 560 mil- 
lion tons. Of this production American industry will 
use approximately 400 million tons, of which 130 million 
tons will go to steel, byproduct coke and allied indus- 
tries; 110 million tons will go to the electric power in- 
dustry; 110 million to industrial concerns generally, and 
over 50 million tons to the railroads. Of the remaining 160 
million tons, probably 90 million will be used for heat- 
ing homes, apartment houses, schools and similar uses 
and 70 million tons for export, of which 24 million will 
go to Canada and 36 to 46 million overseas. Naturally 


there can be variations in this estim 
ate up or down 
depending upon the general level of aaiesen : 


_ The major problem facing the coal industry in 

is the need of an adequate supply of labor, AB 
and transportation at a reasonable cost. In connection 
with wages, they are now on a level higher than those 
2n most competitive industries, both in direct wages and 
fringe benefits, and it is to the interest of the public 
our employees and stockholders that the mine price of 
coal be kept as nearly competitive as possible with nat- 


ural gas and petroleum products. The relative trans- 
portation cost of coal on a heat value basis has increased 
more rapidly than the cost of transporting petroleun 
products or natural gas. 

Coal in volume is by far the largest commodi 
ped by rail, amounting to nearly 20% of the total railroaq 
revenue freight. It is highly important to the railroads 
as well as the coal industry and the country as a whole 
that the railroads do not help price coal out of Riesionts 
in favor of natural gas and petroleum products. ‘ 


The export business in coal, with proper delivered 
cost, including mine price, freight rates and ocean trans- 
portation cost by vessel, can and should last for 
years, but this will depend upon our government making 
vessels available in sufficient numbers to move American 
coal to European and all other overseas markets at fair 
rates of transportation. These rates have been increased 
more than 250% in the past 18 months. As an illustra- 
tion, in July 1950, the rate on coal from Hampton Roads 
to Rotterdam was $3.75 per ton. In December 1950, this 
rate had advanced to $5 a ton, and in January 1951 it 
had advanced to $10 a ton, and throughout the year 195) 
continued at rates ranging from $10 to $14 a gross ton. 
It is now $11 per gross ton. Twenty-five to 30% of the 
coal tonnage moving abroad in 1951 moved in U. S. Gov- 
ernment-owned ships. A reduction in the rate to $5 a 
ton would not only be of great assistance to the Amer- 
ican coal industry and the American railroads but would 
do more than any one thing to increase the supply of 
goods and commodities, for which plant and labor are 
available, in Great Britain and Western Europe. Great 
Britain and Western Europe are short of heat, power and 
electricity and plants are not operating at capacity on 
account of the lack of coal. 

Semi-official statements from Washington indicate 
that our government is going to furnish $600,000,000 to 
aid Great Britain and Western Europe in acquiring an 
adequate coal supply to boost their output of essential 
military and civilian products. At $20 a ton delivered 
at foreign ports, this would mean 30 million tons of 
coal. If the vessel rate should be reduced to $5 a ton, 
where it was ‘in December 1950, the same amount of 
money would purchase 40 million tons of coal. Out of 
our production in excess of 10 million tons a week, an 
extra 10 million tons does not seem too important, but 
10 million tons of coal, costing $150,000,000, would prob- 
ably result in the production of goods, both for military 
and civilian use, in excess of eight to ten times that 
amount, and would mean that Europe could probably 
increase steel production by 4 million tons and produce 
tremendous amounts of heavy equipment and essential 


civilian goods for which they would not have to call 
on our country. 


An illustration of this is contained in a radio state- 
ment by a London reporter on Dec. 29, 1951, urging 


greater production of coal. A quotation from this state- 
ment is as follows: 


“If Britain produced 10 million tons more coal a 
year she would prosper; if she produced 20 million 
tons more, just one ton more for every 10 tons now 
mined, she could wipe out her current debts and 
get on with rearming without any fear of bank- 
ruptcy.” 

While it would be better for them to produce this 
coal from the standpoint of their own economy, if they 
canont and do not produce it, American coal would 


give them the same economic boost that they would get 
from their own product. 


ty ship- 


many 


DONALD V. FRASER 


President, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Railroad Industry, like all business and industry, 
looks hopefully to 1952. Depending on increasingly high 
levels for defense spending, production should rise dur- 
ing the forthcoming year, and business in general under 
such circumstances will be good. The 
railroads reflect the national picture. 
When business is good nationally, 
railroad carloadings are up; when 
business is bad across the nation, or 
in any particular section, the rail- 
roads serving the teritory reflect the 
conditions. 

However, there are several factors 
which enter into the picture from a 
railroad’s standpoint that do not hold 
true in business generally. When 
production costs on most commodi- 
ties rise, an immediate rise in sell- 
ing price is usually the result. This 
is not so in the railroad industry. 
Railroad operating costs sometimes 
spiral overnight, yet it is often 
months before railroads are granted . 
permission to increase rates. When granted, this permis~ 
sion often allows increases which are below those which 
the occasion might demand, cutting down still further 
the railroads’ slim percentage of profit. : =] 

Results on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines in 19° 
bear out this situation. From the standpoint of volume 
of traffic handleda and gross revenues, the year could be 
termed “satisfactory” for our railroad. 

Carloadings will approximate 15,000 below those han- 
dled in 1950, but gross ton miles will be about the same. 
Carloadings during the early months of the year were 
greater than a year ago, but fell off substantially in May, 
June and July, reflecting results of the floods in the 
Kansas-Missouri area, and failure of the Southwestern 
wheat crop. An improvement in traffic volume w@* 
experienced in the latter months of the year. 

Gross revenue for the year will be something better 
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than $78,300,000, compared with $77,582,000 in 1950, 
although net income will be little more than half that 
of 1950. A return of slightly less than 2%% will have 
been earned. 


This small return (which is general in the railroad 
industry) clearly emphasizes the great need for a more 
realistic approach to the railroad situation by both Fed- 
eral and State regulatory agencies. Railroad rates have 
increased to a much lesser degree than increases in wages 
and material costs. Furthermore, there has been a dis- 
heartening lapse of time between cost increases and the 
effective dates of the inadequate rate increases that have 
been authorized. The railroads were granted less than 
half of their last request for a 15% increase in freight 
rates, although the basis for the requested increase, pre- 
sented by practical-minded and experienced experts in 
the industry, was designed to merely meet the increased 
purden of higher wages and higher material costs. 


The adoption of a sound national transportation policy, 
as advocated by the Senate Subcommittee on Domestic 
Land and Water Transportation as a result of its study 
of the national transportation system, would greatly 
improve the competitive and financial status of our 
nation’s railroads. 


We on the Katy look forward to 1952 with optimism. 
Prospects for an increasing traffic volume in the South- 
west are encouraging. The industrial development of 
the Katy territory continues at a fast pace—one of the 
fastest in any teritory, and this should result in more 
business, more employment, and more calls for trans- 
portation. 

The volume of defense production susceptible to rail 
transportation in the Southwest has not as yet reached 
the magnitude that was experienced in World War II. 
It is, therefore, likely that in the event of any substan- 
tial reduction in the rearmament program, the effects 
on the economy of this territory will not be too severe. 


Reflecting our confidence in the Southwest, and be- 
cause of the need to keev abrast of the industrial expan- 
sion in our territory, the improvement programs pro- 
gressed in recent years will be carried through into 1952. 
Barring unforeseen interruptions, it is expected that 
these programs will be close to fulfillment by the end 
of next year. 


A total of 56 new diesel locomotive units were placed 
in service during the year. Orders are outstanding for 
22 additional units to be delivered early next year, which 
will bring the Katy’s total ownership to 197 diesel units. 
At present, more than 90% of gross ton miles, and close 
to 100% of passenger train miles are diesel powered. 
Also substantial progress has been made in the direction 
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of dieselizing yard operations. With continuation of the 
present level of earnings, it is expected the railroad will 
be completely dieselized within the next 15 months. 


An indication of the increased operating efficiency 
made possible by diesel operations on the Katy is the 
fact that in 1950 the average number of cars handled 
per train increased 34% over 1946, the year the diesel 
program was begun, while the average gross tons per 
train increased 29%. 


; Some 800 new freight cars were placed in service dur- 
ing the year, and orders are outstanding for 525 addi- 
tional freight cars to be delivered early next year. Other 
improvement programs, such as laying of new rail, ex- 
tending automatic block signaling, installing modern 
road and freight house equipment, etc., were progressed 
throughout the year and will be continued in 1952 as 
earnings will permit. 


D. W. FRASER 


President, American Locomotive Company 


American Locomotive Company produced a record 
number of diesel-electric locomotives during 1951 and 
also entered volume production of the Army’s medium 
tank. As both of these products are being turned out at 
our principal plant located at Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., the company, in effect, 
is operating two plants in Schenec- 
tady. Its locomotive plant reached a 
new high in assembly production of 
diesels this year and has a backlog 
of orders, even at its accelerated 
production rate, to take it well into 
the third quarter of 1952. 

The company also has, at Schen- 
ectady, a modern tank plant, created 
within five months’ time, largely out 
of existing facilities. In the same 
period a tank modification and test- 
ing center was built on the outskirts 
of the upstate New York town. 

Today American Locomotive is 
truly a mixed-economy company. 
Our backlog of defense orders now 
makes Alco one of the 10 largest contractors of defense 
products for the government. At the same itme, we are 
experiencing heavy demand for the company’s peace- 
time products almost all of which are also essential to 
the nation’s semi-military economy. For these reasons, 
the company expects that production will continue at 
a high rate during 1952. 


Other company plants including those of the Railway 


D. W. Fraser 
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Steel-Spring Division at Latrobe, Pa., and Chicago 
Heights, Ill., and of the Alco Products Division at Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., have also added detense work for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Atomic Energy Commission to 
their regular production of heavy industrial equipment. 


HARVEY C. FRUEHAUF 


Chairman of the Board, Fruehauf Trailer Company 


An increase in defense activity in 1952 will generate 
increased freight traffic. The transportation industry 
should operate at high levels throughout the year. This 
is particularly true of the motor transport industry, 
which, because of the flexibility and 
speed of its service, performs a sig- 
nificant and ever-increasing role in 
the nation’s economy and in the de- 
fense effort. 

As a result, the demand for truck- 
trailers is likely to continue at record 
levels. In 1951 nearly 70,000 trailers 
were produced. 

Despite shortages of critical mate- 
rials and the fact that Fruehauf and 
other trailer manufacturers are de- 
voting a greater portion of their 
productive facilities to defense work, 
we are confident we will be able to 
produce’ sufficient equipment to 
meet the deman@p of civilian cus- 
tomers. 

It is significant to note that even 
without defense business the trucking industry is show- 
ing and will continue to show a tremendous rate of 
growth. A study of the 20-year period—1929-49—reveals 
that, based on ton miles, motor transport activity in- 
creased 429%. This compares with an increase of 182% 
for pipe lines and one of 19% for the nation’s railroads. 
Trucks and trailers now move 75% of all freight tonnage 
and prospects are that this percentage will continue 
to increase. 

At the present rate of growth, it is estimated that the 
motor transport industry will require 12,000,000 trucks 


and trailers by 1960, an increase of 50% over the num- 
ber now in use. 


This 4,000,000-vehicle increase, plus the number needed 
to replace worn-out equipment, will keep manufacturers 
operating at high levels for at least the next decade. 
Trailer makers will show sales increases above the in- 
dustry average because of the trend toward use of trailers 
in motor transport. 
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to make certain the government is able to procure all 
the lead needed for defense requirements—and that ton- 
nage is small. The sooner lead price controls are termin- 
ated. the better it will be for the nation, and the cause 
for which we are rearming. 

We question the desirability of our government at- 
tempting to influence or manipulate the domestic, and 
indirectly the world, lead market. Moreover, we doubt 
whether Washington, or any government agency, pos- 
sesses sufficient detailed knowledge and experience to 
perform the necessary market function with the effi- 
ciency of a free market. 

Provided a free market in lead is promptly restored, 
we would anticipate the complete disappearance of any 
shortage, as well as the maintenance of reasonable inter- 
national prices. 


M. S. FOTHERINGHAM 


President and General Manager, 

Steep Rock Iron Mines Limited 
At this point in Canada’s developing iron ore industry, 
the subject of greatest significance is the long-range 
outlook. The iron ore supplies for the continent’s steel 
industry must be planned for a decade or more in ad- 


vance. The Canadian position is now 
sufficiently clear to permit an esti- 
mate of the potential production level 
10 or 15 years from this date. 

Within that period, this country 
can be producing annually—and is 
likely to be so doing—tfrom 39 to 40 
million tons of high-grade iron ore. 
Most of this tonnage will come from 
the sources in Ontario, Newfound- 
land, Labrador and Quebec which 
are either producing now or are ac- 
tively under development. 

Few Canadians yet realize the pro- 


found effect which this progress will 
have on the whole economy. Iron 
ore is the foundation and keystone 
of modern industrial civilization. The 
most prosperous nations are those which are the highest 
per capita consumers of iron and steel. Last year, iron 
ore ranked sixth, by value, in the list of metallic min- 
erals. When Canadian iron production climbs to a yearly 
rate of 30 million tons, as it will in all probability, its 
value will far outrank that of any other mineral, metal- 
lic or nonmetallic. 


In each of the last two years, Steep Rock’s production 
has been sold at lower lake ports for a sum materially 
in excess of $10 million. A reasonable expectation of the 
value to Canada of this relatively new industry, when 
the development of known sources has raised national 
production to the 30-million ton mark, is $250 million. 
This will be new money and in this stage of the indus- 
try’s growth, it will be largely in U. S. funds. 

As far as the immediate outlook for Steen Rock is 
concerned, 1951 production of 1,326,000 tons sets the rec- 
ord to date. The expansion program, now well advanced, 
will begin to have its effect on output during the 1953 
season. By 1955, production can be expected to reach 
3 to 4 million tons annually. This production will come 
from the Errington and Hogarth mines only and does 
not take into account either the areas which the company 
may lease to others or those additional ones On which 
Steep Rock itself is conducting exploration, 


The longer-term Steep Rock development program and 
the others proceeding in Canada suggest that the decade 
of the fifties will be an historic one for Canadian iron. 
During that period, Canada’s traditional position as a 
yave-not nation, as: far as iron ore is concerned, will 
reverse itself. Over the last 100 years, Canadian sources 
nave yielded less than 1% of the iron ore tonnages which 
have come from U. S. producers. In modern times, this 
country has not yet produced in a single year as much 
iron as its own steel industry could consume. Before 
the end of the fifties, production should not only be 
far beyond consumption but Canadian iron ore should 
have become one of this country’s major sources of 
export income and for the United States, the largest and 
most dependable new source of suoply for that country’s 
steel industry. 





M. S. Fotheringham 


CYLDE T. FOSTER 
President, The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 


The petroleum industry again exceeded all previous 
records in supplying the civilian and military demand 
for petroleum products in 1951. Domestic demand was 
3% higher than last year and in the last two years in- 
reased by 1,200,000 barrels per day 
or 21%. In addition the industry 
upplied substantial quantities of 
vetroleum products to Western Eu- 
ope in the last half of 1951 after 
‘ye oil facilities in Iran ceased oper- 
iting. 

In 1951, domestic demand for 
motor gasoline was 9% greater than 
ast year and the demand for light 
uel oils for heating and for diesel 
ower was 11% greater. During the 
year the number of automobiles, 
Juses and trucks on the highways 
increased by 3,000,000 vehicles to a 
soint where they now number more 
‘han 52,000,000 vehicles. The num- 
“Yer of oil burners in use increased 
»y more than 500,000 units and there are now 6,000,000 
9i1 burners in use in homes and commercial establish- 
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ments. Other oil consuming equipment, farm tractors 
and railroad and truck diesel engines, also continued to 
increase in number. In addition to the new require- 
ments of this equipment, consumption of petroleum 
products by the military forces of the United States was 
many times greater in 1951 than it had been in recent 
years. 

During the first five postwar years the industry made 
expenditures of more than $10 billion for facilities 
throughout the United States and during this period it 
increased its crude oil reserves and refining capacity 
by 25%. In 1951, the production of crude oil from wells 
in the United States averaged 6,100,000 barrels per day, 
an increase of 14% over 1950. This domestic production 
plus imports of crude oil, principally from South Ameri- 
ca, enabled refineries to process 6,500,000 barrels per day 
of crude oil into petroleum products, which represented 
an increase in operations of 800,000 barrels per day or 
13% over 1950. Fortunately the oil industry had pro- 
vided sufficient capacity in recent years and was able 
to continue the expansion of its facilities during 1951 to 
provide for this tremendous increase in demand. 

The industry’s present reserve capacities to produce 
crude oil from existing oil wells and to refine crude oil 
in present plants have diminished to a rather low point 
of about 600,000 barrels per day. The United States 
3ureau of Mines has estimated that the domestic demand 
for petroleum in 1952 will be 500,000 barrels per day or 
7% higher than in 1951. It is apparent, therefore, that 
the industry must continue the vast expansion program 
conducted since World War II in order to keep ahead 
of the present rate of increase in civilian demand and 
maintain adequate reserves for military demands. 

The industry’s efforts to expand in 1951, however, 
were limited by tne amount of steel available to the 
indusiry and subject to the availability of capital and 
man power. It appears that steel supplies will continue 
to limit the industry’s expansion in 1952. Also, the tre- 
mendous expenditures made by the industry since World 
War II were made possible principally because the in- 
dustry’s earnings throughout the period were favorable, 
and these earnings must continue to be favorable to 
allow the industry to maintain its present facilities and 
to expand its facilities as required by increasing demand. 

In 1951, the industry was able to drill 43,000 wells, 
totaling 32,000 miles in depth, a record effort in its search 
for oil. In addition, the industry’s capacity to refine 
crude oil into petroleum products was expanded by 500,- 
000 barrels per day. Its transportation systems—princi- 
pally pipelines—did not keep pace with the expansion 
in other operating facilities. It appears, therefore, that 
the industry must greatly expand its pipeline transpor- 
tation facilities in 1952, and must continue to expand its 
crude oil producing and refining facilities at least at 
the rates accomplished in 1951. 


JAMES D. FRANCIS AND R. E. SALVATI 


Chairman of the Board and President, Respectively, of 
Island Creek Coal Company and Pond Creek 
Pocahontas Company 
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In the year 1951 Island Creek Coal Company and 
Pond Creek Pocahontas Company each had their largest 
production year, the combined tonnage of the two com- 
panies, which are operated under joint management, 
amounting to 11,170,000 tons. Assuming no strikes, we 
estimate that production for the year 1952 should amount 
to approximately 11% million tons. This increased ton- 
nage is largely the result of the development of new 
mines, facilities and cleaning, sizing and treating plants 
which we started in 1945 which gave these companies 
a larger supply of metallurgical, byproduct coking coals 
and other specialty coals than we have had heretofore. 

The production and consumption of coal in the United 
States and for export should be about 4 or 5% more in 
1952 than 1951, and, according to estimates of U. S. 
Department of the Interior, will approximate 560 mil- 
lion tons. Of this production American industry will 
use approximately 400 million tons, of which 130 million 
tons will go to steel, byproduct coke and allied indus- 
tries; 110 million tons will go to the electric power in- 
dustry; 110 million to industrial concerns generally, and 
over 50 million tons to the railroads. Of the remaining 160 
million tons, probably 90 million will be used for heat- 
ing homes, apartment houses, schools and similar uses, 
and 70 million tons for export, of which 24 million will 
go to Canada and 36 to 46 million overseas. Naturally 
there can be variations in this estimate up or down, 
depending upon the general level of business. 
The major problem facing the coal industry in 1952 
is the need of an adequate supply of labor, materials 
and transportation at a reasonable cost. In connection 
with wages, they are now on a level higher than those 
in most competitive industries, both in direct wages and 
fringe benefits, and it is to the interest of the public, 
our employees and stockholders that the mine price of 
coal be kept as nearly competitive as possible with nat- 


ural gas and petroleum products. 
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The relative trans- 
portation cost of coal on a heat value basis has increased 
more rapidly than the cost of transporting petroleum 
preducts or natural gas. 


Coal in volume is py far the largest commodity ship- 
ped by rail, amounting to nearly 20% of the total railroad 
revenue freight. It is highly important to the railroads 
as well as the coal industry and the country as a whole 
that the railroads do not help price coal out of markets 
in favor of natural gas and petroleum products. 

The export business in coal, with proper delivered 
cost, including mine price, freight rates and ocean trans- 
portation cost by vessel, can and should last for many 
years, but this will depend upon our government making 
vessels available in sufficient numbers to move American 
coal to European and all other overseas markets at fair 
rates of transportation. These rates have been increased 
more than 250% in the past 18 months. As an illustra- 
tion, in July 1950, the rate on coal from Hampton Roads 
to Rotterdam was $3.75 per ton. In December 1950, this 
rate had advanced to $5 a ton, and in January 1951 it 
had advanced to $10 a ton, and throughout the year 1951 
continued at rates ranging from $10 to $14 a gross ton. 
It is now $11 per gross ton. Twenty-five to 30% of the 
coal tonnage moving abroad in 1951 moved in U. S. Gov- 
ernment-owned ships. A reduction in the rate to $5 a 
ton would not only be of great assistance to the Amer- 
ican coal industry and the American railroads but would 
do more than any one thing to increase the supply of 
goods and commodities, for which plant and labor are 
available, in Great Britain and Western Europe, Great 
3ritain and Western Europe are short of heat, power and 
eleciricity and plants are not operating at capacity on 
account of the lack of coal. 

Semi-official statements from Washington indicate 
that our government is going to furnish $600,000,000 to 
aid Great Britain and Western Europe in acquiring an 
adequate coal supply to boost their output of essential 
military and civilian products. At $20 a ton delivered 


at foreign ports, this would mean 30 million tons of 
coal. If the vessel rate should be reduced to $5 a ton, 
where it was in December 1950, the same amount of 


money would purchase 40 million tons of coal. Out of 
our production in excess of 10 million tons a week, an 
extra 10 million tons does not seem too important, but 
10 million tons of coal, costing $150,000,000, would prob- 
ably result in the production of goods, both for military 
and civilian use, in excess of eight to ten times that 
amount, and would mean that Europe could probably 
increase steel production by 4 million tons and produce 
tremendous amounts of heavy equipment and essential 


civilian goods for which they would not have to call 
on Our country. 


An illustration of this is contained in a radio state- 
ment by a London reporter on Dec. 29, 1951, urging 


greater production of coal. A quotation from this state- 
ment is as follows: 


“If Britain produced 10 million tons more coal a 
year she would prosper; if she produced 20 million 
tons more, just one ton more for every 10 tons now 
mined, she could wipe out her current debts and 
get on with rearming without any fear of bank- 
ruptcy.” 

While it would be better for them to produce this 
coal from the standpoint of their own economy, if they 
canont and do not produce it, American coal would 
give them the same economic boost that they would get 
from their own product. 


DONALD V. FRASER 


President, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Railroad Industry, like all business and industry, 
looks hopefully to 1952. Depending On increasingly high 
levels for defense spending, production should rise dur- 
ing the forthcoming year, and business in general under 
such circumstances will be good. The 
railroads reflect the national picture. 
When business is good nationally, 
railroad carloadings are up; when 
business is bad across the nation, or 
in any particular section, the rail- 
roads serving the teritory reflect the 
conditions. 

However, there are several] factors 

which enter into the picture from a 
railroad’s standpoint that do not hold 
true in business generally. When 
production costs on most commodi- 
ties rise, an immediate rise in sell- 
ing price is usually the result. This 
is not so in the railroad industry. 
Railroad operating costs sometimes 
spiral overnight, yet it is often 
months before railroads are granted : 
permission to increase rates. When granted, this permis- 
sion often allows increases which are below those which 
the occasion might demand, cutting down still further 
the railroads’ slim percentage of profit. 
” Results on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines in 1951 
bear out this situation. From the standpoint of volume 
of traffic handled and gross revenues, the year could be 
termed “satisfactory” for our railroad. 

Carloadings will approximate 15,000 below those han- 
dled in 1950, but gross ton miles will be about the same. 
Carloadings during the early months of the year were 
greater than a year ago, but fell off substantially in May, 
June and July, reflecting results of the floods in the 
Kansas-Missouri area, and failure of the Southwestern 
wheat crop. An improvement in traffic volume was 
experienced in the latter months of the year. 

Gross revenue for the year will be something better 
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than $78,300,000, compared with $77,582,000 in 1950, 
although net income will be little more than half that 
of 1950. A return of slightly less than 242% will have 
been earned. 


This smell return (which is general in the railroad 
industry) clearly emphasizes the great need for a more 
realistic approach to the railroad situation by both Fed- 
eral and State regulatory agencies. Railroad rates have 
increased to a much lesser degree than increases in wages 
and material costs. Furthermore, there has been a dis- 
heartening lapse of time between cost increases and the 
effective dates of the inadequate rate increases that have 
been authorized. The railroads were granted less than 
half of their last request for a 15% increase in freight 
rates, although the basis for the requested increase, pre- 
sented by practical-minded and experienced experts in 
the industry, was designed to merely meet the increased 
burden of higher wages and higher material costs. 


The adoption of a sound national transportation policy, 
as advocated by the Senate Subcommittee on Domestic 
Land and Water Transportation as a result of its study 
of the national transportation system, would greatly 
improve the competitive and financial status of our 
nation’s railroads. 


We on the Katy look forward to 1952 with optimism. 
Prospects for an increasing traffic volume in the South- 
west are encouraging. The industrial development of 
the Katy territory continues at a fast pace—one of the 
fastest in any teritory, and this should result in more 
business, more employment, and more calls for trans- 
portation. 

The volume of defense production susceptible to rail 
transportation in the Southwest has not as yet reached 
the magnitude that was experienced in World War II. 
It is, therefore, likely that in the event of any substan- 
tial reduction in the rearmament program, the effects 
On the economy of this territory will not be too severe. 


Reflecting our confidence in the Southwest, and be- 
cause of the need to keen abrast of the industrial expan- 
sion in our territory, the improvement programs pro- 
gressed in recent years will be carried through into 1952. 
Barring unforeseen interruptions, it is expected that 
these programs will be close to fulfillment by the end 
of next year. 


A total of 56 new diesel locomotive units were placed 
in service during the year. Orders are outstanding for 
22 additional units to be delivered early next year, which 
will bring the Katy’s total ownership to 197 diesel units. 
At present, more than 90% of gross ton miles, and close 
to 100% of passenger train miles are diesel powered. 
Also substantial progress has been made in the direction 
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of dieselizing yard operations. With continuation of the 
present level of earnings, it is expected the railroad will 
be completely dieselized within the next 15 months. 


An indication of the increased operating efficiency 
made possible by diesel operations on the Katy is the 
fact that in 1950 the average number of cars handled 
per train increased 34% over 1946, the year the diesel 
program was begun, while the average gross tons per 
train increased 29%. 


Some 800 new freight cars were placed in service dur- 
ing the year, and orders are outstanding for 525 addi- 
tional freight cars to be delivered early next year. Other 
improvement programs, such as laying of new rail, ex- 
tending automatic block signaling, installing modern 
road and freight house equipment, etc., were progressed 
throughout the year and will be continued in 1952 as 
earnings will permit. 


D. W. FRASER 
President, American Locomotive Company 


American Locomotive Company produced a record 
number of diesel-electric locomotives during 1951 and 
also entered volume production of the Army’s medium 
tank. As both of these products are being turned out at 
our principal plant located at Schen- 
ectady, N. Y., the company, in effect, 
is operating two plants in Schenec- 
tady. Its locomotive plant reached a 
new high in assembly production of 
diesels this year and has a backlog 
of orders, even at its accelerated 
production rate, to take it well into 
the third quarter of 1952. 

The company also has, at Schen- 
ectady, a modern tank plant, created 
within five months’ time, largely out 
of existing facilities. In the same 
period a tank modification and test- 
ing center was built on the outskirts 
of the upstate New York town. 

Today American Locomotive is 
truly a mixed-economy company. 
Our backlog of defense orders now 
makes Alco one of the 10 largest contractors of defense 
products for the government. At the same itme, we are 
experiencing heavy demand for the company’s peace- 
time products almost all of which are also essential to 
the nation’s semi-military economy. For these reasons, 
the company expects that production will continue at 
a high rate during 1952. 

Other company plants including those of the Railway 
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Steel-Spring Division at Latrobe, Pa. and Chicago 
Heights, Ill., and of the Alco Products Division at Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., have also added detense work for the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Atomic Energy Commission to 
their regular production of heavy industrial equipment. 


HARVEY C. FRUEHAUF 


Chairman of the Board, Fruehauf Trailer Company 


An increase in defense activity in 1952 will generate 
increased freight traffic. The transportation industry 
should operate at high levels throughout the year. This 
is particularly true of the motor transport industry, 
which, because of the flexibility and 
speed of its service, performs a sig- 
nificant and ever-increasing role in 
the nation’s economy and in the de- 
fense effort. 

As a result, the demand for truck- 
trailers is likely to continue at record 
levels. In 1951 nearly 70,000 trailers 
were produced. 

Despite shortages of critical mate- 
rials and the fact that Fruehauf and 
other trailer manufacturers are de- 
voting a greater portion of their 
productive facilities to defense work, 
we are confident we will be able to 
produce’ sufficient equipment to 
meet the demands of civilian cus- 
tomers. 

It is significant to note that even 
without defense business the trucking industry is show- 
ing and will continue to show a tremendous rate of 
growth. A study of the 20-year period—1929-49—reveals 
that, based on ton miles, motor transport activity in- 
creased 429%. This compares with an increase of 182% 
for pipe lines and one of 19% for the nation’s railroads. 
Trucks and trailers now move 75% of all freight tonnage 
and prospects are that this percentage will continue 
to increase. 

At the present rate of growth, it is estimated that the 
motor transport industry will require 12,000,000 trucks 
and trailers by 1960, an increase of 50% over the num- 
ber now in use. 

This 4,000,000-vehicle increase, plus the number needed 
to replece worn-out equipment, will keep manufacturers 
operating at high levels for at least the next decade. 
Trailer makers will show sales increases above the in- 
dustry average because of the trend toward use of trailers 
in motor transport. 
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Please write on your letterhead 
to W. N. Deramus, President, 
Kansas City Southern Lines, 

Kansas City 6, Mo., for 
specific information. 
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W. W. GASSER 
President, Gary National Bank, Gary, Ind. 

For the most of the past 20 veal this count! na 
bee! on tne vyreatest spending spree ever expenrencea 
by any stable government. Taxes have increased almost 
to the breaking point. vet huge Federal deticits Nave 
occurred and tne nation: indebted 
mess is about up t the legal Imi 
o° $275.000.000.000. Along ith thi 
h Ze spending vOovVe!l ment control 
of all sorts have been imposed up: 
tne people and ; { the trend tov 
Socialism has bee accentuated 1 
av alarming rate 

No thinking perso! Cal eheve 
that this roa will lead to: y otnel 
way than te ancial collapse and 
some form of totalitarianisn Ori 
American way of life as we have 
heretofore kr it will be lost ut 
less the trend is eversea ery OT) 

I do think. however, that more peo 
pe are realizing this danger, and I 
{ believe that 1952 will see the W. W. Gasser 


following 
| More conservative 
government 


thinking by 


citizens and by 


(2) Inflation and rising prices will level off 

3) Government cdeficits will continue and will prob- 
aly increase 

4) Bank deposits will continue to rise, also bank loans 


w ll undoubtedly increase along conservative lines. 

5) Overall business will be about the same as in 1951, 
a'though it mav be spotty 
lines down 

‘6) Savings will 

7) Firm interest 
miand for loans 


(8) Corporation net earnings will probably be slightly 


under those of 1951 with the result that probably slightly 
lower dividends will be paid 

An all-out world war, which does not seem probable 
a’ this time, would, of course, change the entire picture, 
sending price levels, Federal deficits and inflation sky- 
rocketing. And don’t forget that there will be a national 
€ ection coming uv in November. 1952 


JOHN P. GATY 


more some lines up and some 


rise moderately 


rates will continue with 


good de- 


Vice-President & General Manager, Beech Aircraft Corp. 


The aircraft industry again is beset with all the 
problems involved in connection with an extreme accel- 
ecation of output The present international situation 
somewhat resembles the defense period of the United 

States prior to its involvement in 
World War II, and the present situ- 


ation in the aircraft industry is quite 
comparable to that which existed in 
the middle of 1941 

Responsible officials of the largest 
aircraft manufacturers have long at- 
tempted to convince the public that 
the national interests of the United 
States require a reasonably stable 
and continuous level of aircraft pro- 
duction. It has been proven that 
thrce to four years are required to 
carry an airplane from the design 





Stage to the point of quantity pro- 
duction, and that there is no possi- 
John P. Gaty bility of greatly shortening this 


development and tooling period. It 
this fact that present aircraft production 
seems to lag behind the rate desired by the Armed 
Services. The so-called “economy program” of 1947 
id 1946 is showing up now, in low delivery rates. Ii 
tne government does not require too 
which would require redesign and 
fects are about to pass into history. 
The aircraft industry faces a period in which accelera- 
ton of production will be the big problem. Some of 
the major companies now state their backlog of busi- 
ress as a billion or more. Obviously, this sort of a 
backlog will require years to deliver. In the meantime. 
| rofits should be steady, even though the percentage of 
profit per dollar of sales will be low. 
The commercial outlook for 1952 is equally good. 
though it does not contemplate the large volume which 
coaracterizes the military market. 
Aircraft manufacturers 


is because of 


changes 
these ef- 


many 
retooling, 


- 


with commercial models are 
f nding that they can sell all the airplanes for which 
trey can get materia!s. Allocations have been maze bv 


the government tor the necessary 

t.on in order to take care of a reasonable commercial 

The Berlin airlift proved that there is a fine 

ft distinction between the military value of a com- 

mercial air plane and the military value o 
etirplane delivered to the Armed Services. 

The 


materials of construc- 


cemand 
Ine of 


a similar 


personal aircraft market has undergone a con- 
‘derable change during the past two vears. Emphasis 
in the personal airciaft market is now almost entirely 
Cn the production of four-place airplanes. . 
The personal airplane also has changed its field of 
utility, as more and more corporations have discovered 


the real benefits of owning their own airplanes for use 
in connection with their business. The old “sportsman 
market” has disappeared almost completely with the 
edvent of terrifically high taxes that have made it almost 
impossible for anyone to own a personal 
sport purposes. 
The executive 


». market is expected to absorb large 
Guantities 


of personal type airplanes in the future. 


airplane for 


The Commercta 


Some 


companies which have been experimenting fo 
quite a few years with the use of executive airplanes 
have now developed tleets which are invaluable to the 


operation of their businesses 


As an example of the present scove of this executive 


narket. it should be noted that the Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration has sold ove 000 BEECHCRAFT four-place 
Ponanzas and over 675 twin-engine Model 18 BEECH- 
CRAFTS I addition. the announcement of the nev 
twin-engine BEECHCRAFT Bonanza, a six-place unit 


equipped with two 260-horsepower Lycoming engines 
resulted in the sale of more than $5,000,000 worth ol 
the airplenes on a sight-unseen basis, with a tirm 
order and a substantial deposit for each airnlane. This 
unusual sales accomplishment was a great tribute to 
the high regard with which BEECHCRAFT products 
considered by the owners of personal aircraft 
In summary, the aircraft industry probably will find 
of } roblems during the next two years involved 
th the struggle to satisfy their customers’ delivery 
reauirements for both military and civilian airplanes 
Protits should be steady and good, although the per- 
centage of profit per dollar of sales will be lo due to 
close-pricing by the government agencies and because 
of the price redetermination and renegotiation policies 
of the government 


BERNARD F. GIMBEL 
President, Gimbel Brothers, Inc. 

Judged by the usual economic indicators 1952 should 
be a year of good business. It is estimated 
income will exceed 1951 income; the work 
larger; despite credit restrictions it is estimated 
three-quarters of a million stew 
dwellings will be erected. 

With the defense plant construc- 
tion well on the way to completion, 
fulfillment of delense orders shoui4d 
reach very great heights in doilar 
volume, with consequent influence 
on payrolis and incomes generaily. 
Savings accounts are at an all time 
high indicating a great reserve oft 
consumer purchasing power 

If consumer goods are 
priced they should move in 
good volume. 

The year 1951 has already demon- 
strated that between controls on the 
one hand and the upward pressure 
of costs on the other, retail volume 
show increases without corre- 
sponding results in terms of profits 
standable that costs in general will 
ward pressures, the operating costs o! 


consumer 
force :s 
that 


properly 
1952 in 





Bernard F. Gimbel 


can 
While it is under- 
be subject to up- 
business will con- 
tinue in 1952 to be the main problem from the viewpoint 
of translating volume increase back into profit. 

I look forward in 1952 to a prosperous year generally 
for the country 


LORING L. GELBACH 
President, Central National Bank of Cleveland. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
The year 1951 has been an active and profitable yea) 


in iinance. Many changes have occurred that are. of 
far-reaching significance to the financial community, 
to busincss and to the economy of the nation as a whole. 


These changes relate not alone to 
the increase in demand for capital 
and credit with which to finance an 
expanding defense economy, but em- 
brace a return to freedom of action 
by the Federal Reserve Bank to ad- 
just the money supply to the eco- 
nomic needs of the country. This 
brought restraints on the use of credit 
as well as higher interest rates this 
last year. 

Throughout the first quarter of 

the year inflation was the dominat- 
ing force in the economy. It was 
during this period of rising prices 
that production rose sharply, inven- 
tories increased, and drastic steps 
were taken by Congress and the reg- 
ulatory authorities to restrict the use of credit, to curtail 
construction, to put into effect price and wage ceilings, 
and to maintain tight controls over the money markets. 

The increase in demand for capital and credit with 
which to finance the exvansion in plant facilities as well 
as increased procuction for defense and civilian needs 
ushered in a change in the policy of credit control which 
will affect the future of banking. The irflexible policy 
of maintaining low interest rates irrespective of the de- 
mand for credit was supplanted by a more jlexible policy 
of changes in interest rates according to the demand {for 
credit eccommodations. 

The withcrawal of fixed pee 
securities by the Federal Reserve 
toward the adoption of this new 
monetary authorities. 
interest rates and an 
markets. 

The adoption of the Voluntarv Credit Restraint Pro- 
gram provided the necessary credit for defense purposes 
and restricted nonessential inflationary loans. This mace 
possible a continuing sound economy throughout this 
period Of expanding credit without the necessity of 
adopting controls generally associated with a regimented 
economy. 

The principal effects of the above controls as well as 
increased taxes were to minimize the forces for inflation. 
It brought with it a reduction in the liquid position of 
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ged prices for government 
was the initial step 
credit policy by the 
This action brougnt about higher 
overall tightness in the money 
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industry, 
AS toe tnreais Ol 


a squeeze in profit margins and lower earnings 
further inflation subsided, savings on 
the part of the public were increased 

In banking it was a period of increasing activity, with 
loans, deposits and gross earnings rising The strong 
position of the banks to service the growing neecs ol 
industry throughout the perioa maintained 

The outlook for the coming year is for a continuation 
of the same volicies presently in effect. Further increases 
in bank loans and deposits are anticipated. A firm con- 
trol over the money markets is expected. All ess« ntial 
neecs of industry for credit will be cared for 
Increased savings is paramount throughout this period 


- 
L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America, N. T. 
1952 to be a year of 
materials, lessened but 
goods for civilian consumption 


Was 


amply 


and S. A. 

high production of de- 
adequate production ol 
and continuing high in- 


I expect 
fense 


comes for wage and salary earners, with inflationary 
influences still potent. This opinion 

is reached on the basis of a recent age 
two months’ tour of the nation. 





3usiness wheels would be turning 
slower, of course, but for the na- 
tional defense program and the great 
sums of money being devoted to for- 
eign aid. We are existing under a 
managed economy, which poses some 
interesting problems tor us to 
ponder in a realization that one day 

e may have to cope with them. 

One thing which could change the 
complexion of our economy would 
be the launching of a peace oifensive 
by Russia. This could come any 
time, and as soon as the people per- at 
suaded themselves there was no in- 
mediate war danger, pressures would come upon Con- 
eress to siow aown tne cesense prograi::, reduce the 
foreign subsidies and lower the tax rates. Some unem- 
ployment would naturally follow and business would 
find some readjustments necessary. The degree of wis- 
dom applied to such readjustments would iargely deter- 
mine the state of the economy in the immediate future, 
which no doubt would have an influence on the course 
of ensuing world events. 

There is considerable expectation throughout the 
country that as soon as there is a substantial decline in 
defense production there will be a turn to consti uction 
of highways, bridges, schools, hospitals and other needed 
public works, much of which is already blue-printed 
This would take up some of the slack in employment 
and use of materials during the readjustment period 
Moreover, it was deemed a political possibility that some 
effort might be made to activate the Point Four pro- 
gram, effect of which could well be to consume the 
surplus from our civilian production again and perpet- 
uate inflationary influences and political management of 
the economy 

Inflationar’s 


M. Giannini 


forces are certainly potential today, being 
maintained by probable further wag increases and 
higher prices, to be {elt not only in the cost of living 
but in the defense program, where contracts made today 
reflect higher costs than ever befoie. 

Some braking force is at work, however, in the form 
of high taxes and a revival of thrift among the people, 
who are indulging in a torm of buyers strike in some 
lines, refusing to pay high prices and putting the money 
into savings accounts instead. However, any reduction in 
the price structure is unlikely while the accelerating 
defense program demands its increasing share of the na- 
tion’s production. 

Not too much attention should be given to recent dis- 
cussions about a lag in defense production by the big 
producers, as they have been tooling up for the change 
while turning out heavily for civilian consumption, and 
will be found to have been busy at gathering facilities, 
equipment and manpower for a prodigious output which 
will be felt very soon. 

America’s production capacity has been increased by 
$29 billion in new plant and equipment during the past 
year, and I am confident our industries would be abl« 
to demonstrate capacity to produce for both civilian and 
defense production at the same time, barring all-out 
shooting war. 

FLOYD L. GREENE 
President, General Refractories Company 

The unprecedented demand for higher and higher 
steel production caused by the world’s continued unrest 
dictates that the refractories industry continue to exnand 
to keep pace with our nation’s industrial needs. Steel 
capacity is increasing month by 
month. It has been reported that new 
construction projects will bring ths 
total steel-making capacity of this 
nation to 118,000.000 tons by the end 
of 1952. Although it is impossilsie to 
predict what these chang':ng times 
will bring, the refractories industry 
will be able to meet announced :iceds 
as soon as new plants throughout the 
industry are in production. 

General Refractories expansion 
program was started in 1949. It is 
anticipated that the program, which 
we expect to have completed in 1952, 
will cost an estimated $13,509,000. 
Many of our plants throughout the 
nation are being modernized while 
others are being expanded. We have new plants under 
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Nearing the Limit of 
Business Expansion 


charges being made by a group of 


large chemical companies, for 
which figures are available, are 
sufficient to write off the entire 


gross plant account of these com- 
panies in less than 20 years. For 
a comparable group of large steel 
companies, it will take more than 
30 years to accomplish the same 
thing.! 

However, the steel industry is 
changing too. More intensive use 
of plant and more rapid techno- 
logical progress have _ brought 
about more rapid depreciation 
policies in this industry, so that 
the average depreciation period 
will be shortened from now on, 

In any event, the chemical in- 
dustry, the oil industry, and other 
pro}-ss industries, which as a 
group have relatively rapid de- 
preciation policies, are accounting 
for a larger and larger share of 
business capital investment. 
Chemicals led all other industrial 
groups in 1951. So depreciation 
must become a more important 
source of funds. 

The total effect of changes by 
way of special amortization rul- 
ings on defense facilities, in- 
ereased impo.tance of industries 
witn rapid depreciation as an es- 
tablished practice. and a general 
tendency to increase depreciation 
charges throughout industry—has 
been to increase the casa flow 
from depreciation by one-half 
since 1948. And this trend, I am 
sure, will continue in the fore- 
seeable future. It is one of the 
recent developments in business 
financing that holds the most 
promise of pioviding a permanent 
increase in the flow of capital 
funds. 


Funds From New Security Issues 

The other large source 
porate iunds in the 
period has been new 
sues. However, the cash flow 
from net new issues is not much 
larger than it was in 1948-49. For 
those two yeais net new issues 
totaled $11.2 billion. 

For tne two years from July 1, 
1950 to July 1, 1952, the total will 
actually be under $11 billion. This 
is partly explained by the low 
volume of issues in the last half 
of 1950. But the 1951 rate of net 
new issues is only about $6 bil- 
lion a year, or $12 billion over a 
two-year period. And it may not 
get much higher in 1952. The 
gross volume of new security is- 
sues is running higher than in 
1948-49. But since 
also are higher there has not been 
a significant increase in the net 
amount of money raised. 

The interesting thing 
composition of these new 
An increasing proportion | 
equity financing. Or 
a decreasing proport 
financing. We have 
point where many 
are wary of furthe 
creases in debt. 

In 1948 cor; 
sues for new 


of cor- 
post-Korea 
security is- 


is 

issues. 
las been 
conversely, 
ion is 
reached 


large 


Orate security 


or 15%, was stock issues. In 1949 
about 20% of the value of new 
capital issues was in equities. But 


since Korea the proportion 
stock issues has been rising 
idly. From July 1, 
1951 new stock 
for 23% of the 
capital issues. 


issues 


value of all 


to 30% 


of securities now in 1e2istration, 
this percentage might stay be- 


tween 25 and 30% 
part of 1952. 


The reason for this increase 


if you merely 


1The Chemical 


Stocks, 
Co., November, 


Goodbody 


1950. 





retirements 


the 


dept 

the 
corporations 
in- 


is- 
capit tal came to $5.9 
billion, of which only $800 million. 


of 
rap- 
1950 to July 1, 
accounted 
new 
In the last half of 
1951 the proportion has been close 
And judging by the types 


in the early 
in 
equity financing is not so obvious 
look at the balance 


& 


the 
them 


sheets of 
Most of 

standing 
forms of debt, 


by conventiona 


issuing 
already 
debentures, 
which 

earlier in the postwar period. 


l 


have 
or 
they 


standards 


companies. 

out- 
other 
issued 
But 
the 


ratio of debt to equity is still rea- 


for 
is 


sonable 
The point 
crease in 
and more 
it a very 
ther debt 


risky 


most 
that 

corporate 

managements 


with the 
taxes 


corporations. 
in- 
more 
consider 


thing to add fur- 


charges 


-not only 


the 


interest but the amortization pay- 
that these fixed 
charges will become too high rel- 
ative to pretax earnings—particu- 


ments. 


when, 
the 


larly 


lier, level o 


They fear 
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as I pointed out ear- 


pretax earnings 
could drop considerably. 
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“forced” advisedly. And I use it great volume of new common 
particularly with regard to new stock issues. But it has not taken 
common stock issues. place. There is plenty of new 
There is still a great reluctance common stock in registration. But 
to issue new common stock, par- new issues are still quite limited. 
ticularly on the part of manufac- The horse has been brought to 
turing companies. Many have water. But he is still not drink- 
gone about as far as they can ing. 
with bond and preferred stock The reasons. I think. are as fol- 
issues. So the only way we can jows: 
get further increase in the volume . al ead 
of security issues is for companies (1) We have had a “blue chip . 
to start selling substantial quan- market. Much of the demand for 


tities of common stock. But they 
have been 
time since 1946 have new common 
stock issues 
percentage 


of 
at 


the peak of 
approaching, 





In a period like the second half 
1951, 


fearing inflation, who have 
with the stock market Bal ; sg 
its highest postwar level, and switched a large part of their in- 
. s . i » « 
industrial expansion vestments from bonds into stocks, 


stocks during the 1951 rise in the 
market, has come from invest- 
ment trusts, pension funds and 
other: institutional investors. An- 
other large source of demand has 
come from wealthy individuals, 


loathe to do so. At no 


been 
new 


a_ significant 


of capital issues. 


one would expect a as long-term holdings. 
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It is this kind of pressure that 
has forced companies into new 
stock issues. I use the word 
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All these investors are inter- 
ested primarily in the stocks oj 
well-established companies al- 
ready listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. And they are in- 
terested in the best of thes« 
stocks. No additional large de- 
mand has appeared for the stock: 
of small and medium sized com- 
panies—particularly new compa- 
nies, and companies in cyclical in- 
dustries, such as machinery. Con- 
sequently the prices at which new 
common stock can be sold ars 
not nearly so favorable as the 
prices of listed stocks, particularly 


high-quality stocks, would suge- 
gest. 

(2) Even listed stocks—even 
high quality stocks which ars 


market favorites—are not selling 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 


31, 1951 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks 


United States Government Securities . 701,176,316.41 = 
Other Securities ee ee ee oe 98,645 ,040.74 = 
Loans: 

Loans and Discounts. . . «© «+ $. 292,451,914.16 

Real Estate Mortgages 61,859,650.42 354,311,564.58 





Accrued Income and Other Resources 
Branch Buildings and Leasehold Improve- 
ments » M-eo 2 eS 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances and 

Letters of Credit ow =e «6 


$ 387,038,331.11 


6,573,366.38 
2,790,897 .86 


4,302,060.64 






Mi 








$1,554,837,577-72 





LIABILITIES 


$1,361,961,355.93 
74,569, 114.76 


Deposits: 
Commercial, Bank and Savings 


United States Government 
Other Public Deposits 





34,729,829.93 $1,471,260,300.62 








Accrued Expenses and Other Liabilities 9,069,084.22 
Dividend Payable February 1, 1952 750,000.00 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit. . 4,302,060.64 
Capital Funds: 

Common Stock ($10.00 Par Value) $ ee 

Surplus ‘ eo. te Se ee 45,000,000. 

° 9,456,132.24 69,456,132.24 
Undivided Profits Pi oge tas TEE. 








77,819.97 in the foregoing 

d States Government Securities carried at $134,4 
ft rate ove pludaned to secure public deposits, including deposits of $9,089,181.73 
of the Treasurer-State of Michigan, and for other purposes required by law. 
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Warren, Ohio, and Los 
necessity have 


construction in Morrisville, Pa.; 
Angeles, California. Certificates of 
ready been granted for this work. . 

Expansion throughout the refractories 
to ours, will assure industry of increased 
temperature resisting brick. Iron and steel 
about 70% of our annual output uses reiractory 
in its coke ovens, open hearth and blast furnaces Based 
on my observations, I believe that the majority of the 
presently planned refractories plants will be in operation 
by the end of 1952 to help meet the goal 

Although it is true*that our industry follows the trend 


a} 
dai- 


field, similar 
supplies of 
which takes 
brick 


set by steel. we attempt in our planning to anticipate 
the needs of the steel industry. At the same time w« are 
always looking for increased business in our other im- 
portant market non-ferrous metals, rock products in- 
dustries. glass, pulp and paper, and power. 

Few people realize that refractories are basic necessi- 
ties in our economy—second only to agriculture. Iron 
ore would never be smelted, bridges would never be 
built. glassware would never be moulded without refrac- 
tories which can resist temperatures even beyond 3,000 
degrees F. 

World War II’s sudden and tremendous demands for 


engineering triumphs and record production found the 
refractories industry prepared and able to meet success- 
fully a formidable challenge. 

Today, in face of new crises, and even greater de- 
mands, the industry finds itself in much better circum- 
stances to cope with the higher temperatures and tech- 
nological efficiency required to meet exacting defense 
needs. The industry’s self-imposed criterion calls upon 
continued research, study and practical application for 
the solution of tomorrow’s industrial problems in which 
refractories will always be deeply, if unobtrusively, in- 
volved. 


DONALD GORDON 
Chairman and President, Canadian National Railways 
To review the past year is to be impressed with the 
marked and continuous expansion that has taken place 
in every facet of Canada’s economy. There has been a 
healthy increase in our population; our stature as one of 
the primary food-producing countries 


in the world remains undiminished 
and our growth in industrial strength 
has brought us recognition appro- 
priate to a senior member of the 
world community. 

The Canadian National Railways 
was intimately associated with the 





rapid industrialization that marked 
the Canadian economy in 1951. From 





Newfoundland to British Columbia 
our engineers and development of- 
ficers were active, working in close 
liaison with both government and 
industry, whose combined planning 
indicates that more than $600 mil- 
Donald Gorden lion will be spent in the immediate 
future on industrial plant and de- 


We have begun the construc- 
line from Sherricdon, Man., to 
important property, containing 
nickel and other strategic metals, is being developed 
by Sherritt Gordon Mines. Preliminary surveys have 
also started that will result in the construction of a 
46-mile rail link from Terrace, B. C., to Kitimat where 
a water power and refinery project, costing at least 
$500 million, has been started by the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada. These are but two of the major projects 
with which we, as a railway, have been associated. There 
have been scores of others, and although many are less 
spectacular, all are making a contribution to Canada’s 
economic future and in most cases to our defense. 

Railroads are essential when valuable new territory 
is to be opened up. They are essential, too, if estab- 
lished commerce is to flow in volume with efficiency 
and at economical rates. In 1951 the Canadian National 
carried in excess of 90 million tons of freight, 23 million 
shipments of express and 17 million passengers. Our 
communications system transmitted 14 million telegrams 
and cables, and we accommodated three-quarters of a 
million guests in our hotels. 

The essentiality of the railways and their ancillary 
services is not questioned. As a matter of fact, it is 
taken for granted, and except when a dramatic change 
occurs—such as the trend to dieselization—little public 
notice is taken of the cumulative effect of improvements 
that have been made by the railways in their operating 
techniques, equipment and services. 

In the record volume of freight tonnage handled last 
year, the principal increases were in grain and grain 
products, pulpwood, woodpulp, ores and concentrates. 
Despite difficulties, we did a good job of meeting the 
demands of this traffic, and it is gratifying to all Ca- 
nadian National personnel that our efforts to supply box 
cars to meet the critical situation in the Prairie Prov- 
inces were so well received by all concerned. Decreases 
were noted in the movement of anthracite and bitumi- 
mous coal, livestock, crude oil, and automobile bodies 
and parts. 

Management is, however, considerably concerned be- 
cause the revenues from increased freight traffic and 
higher freight rates are not keeping pace with rapidly 
mounting operating costs. The biggest jump was in 
our wage bill. We are the largest industrial employer 
in Canada, and the granting of the 40-hour week with 
wage increases has created a heavy additional burden 
of operating expense that is bound to be reflected in our 
net income account. 

We are also the nation’s biggest purchaser of indus- 


velopment along our lines. 
tion of a 147-mile rail 
Lynn Lake where an 
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trial materials, and rising prices hit us hard. For exam- 
ple, lumber costs have climbed 36%, iron and steel 
almost 10%. ties and rails 5%, and the general index 
of railway material prices is up 9%. 

Another problem of national interest and, indeed, of 
concern, is that of growing competition from highway 
carriers. In every part of the country last year the 
network of highways was improved and extended by 
Federal and Provincial governments, and the competi- 
tive position of motor transport operations accordingly 
improved. The question of road-rail competition is one 
to which the railways are giving a great deal of time 
and study. In the Canadian economy there is a place 
and a need for motor carriers and railways, but there 
exists an unequal balance of burden and advantage be 
tween the two forms of transport. Part of the answer 
may be found in the extension of railway-owned and 
operated bus and truck services. New highway routes 
were established by the Canadian National Railways last 
year where we found that we could give a better service 
to certain areas, but these were, and will continue to 
be, regarded as supplementary to our railway operations 
which, of necessity, are our primary concern. 

Early in the year the report of the Royal Commission 
on Transportation was published. Some of its recom- 
mendations have formed the basis of legislation which 
is now being examined by Parliament, including the 
important principle of freight rate equalization which 
involves primarily a conflict of interest between ship- 
pers. Implementation of corrective measures recom- 
mended for adjusting the capital structure of the C. N. R. 
will do a good deal to dispel the fog of misunderstanding 
which has surrounded our financial results and bring 
into sharper focus the real contribution made by the 
system to the economic life and security of the nation. 
The report itself is a well organized and informative 
document, providing a sound basis of discussion which 
will greatly facilitate Parliamentary consideration of 
a national transportation policy. 


ALVIN GRIESEDIECK 
President, Falstaff Brewing Corporation 


As the close of 1951 and the dawn of a New Year is 
upon us, it is apparent that the same inflationary forces 
which have been at work almost steadily for many 
years, are still to be reckoned with in the foreseeable 
future. In spite of higher sales vol- 
ume, corporate earnings are being 
squeezed between increased operat- 
ing costs and mounting taxes. 

There is a tendency on the part 
of government, encouraged by some 
labor groups, to continuously force 
down profit margins by industry. 
Unless this trend is checked, it will 
eventually result in the refusal of 
the investing public to risk their 
money in equity financing. This 
would in effect, “kill the goose that 
lays the golden egg.” 

Certainly, no thinking person can 
deny that high wages mean a higher 
standard of living for the masses, 
and that in turn, spells prosperity — 
provided at the same time the. cost of all goods neces- 
sary to the daily living requirements and pleasures of 
the individual family do not rise in the same or greater 
proportion. This type of inflation benefits no one. 

Obviously, we cannot continue to raise wages without 
raising living costs unless we at the same time increase 
productivity, individually and collectively. This must 
be the major objective of the brewing industry, as well 
as of all industry. It is the only way in which the stock- 
holder, as well as the employee and the government can 
receive a fair share of the sales dollar. In other words, 
maintenance of earnings in fair ratio to sales and wages, 
depends on the ability of Management to increase pro- 
ductivity. 

It goes without saying that while Management and 
Labor work together to increase productivity, govern- 
ment—State and Federal—must also see the light and 
through elimination of waste and inefficiency and, of 
course, corruption in public office, hold down tax costs 
to a minimum. 

If the same care were used in the selection of the 
executives and employees of government as is exercised 
in the selection of Management personnel by the share- 
holders of privately and publicly owned corporations, it 
would naturally follow that the expenditure of public 
funds would be systematically planned and result in a 
lower tax burden. I think it is about time that we, as 
citizens of our country, realize that government is big 
business and that we, as stockholders, should demand 
the utmost efficiency in its operation. No one can right- 
fully object to all the taxes necessary from here on out, 
to keep America in fighting trim to discourage ag- 
gressors. 

The brewing industry in general has, like other in- 
dustries, found it necessary to increase beer prices to 
offset higher wages and higher excise taxes. It is a 
question of how far we can go in this direction before 
we, as an industry, price ourselves out of business. It 
has often been said that beer is the poor man’s drink. 
Surveys have proven that all classes are consistent con- 
sumers of beer. It has truly become the beverage of 
moderation, enjoyed by young and old—rich and poor 
alike. But no one is happy about the continuous rise 
in the cost of beer. And yet we, as brewers, must make 
a reasonable profit; our stockholders have a right to de- 
mand it. The only answer, as said before, is greater pro- 
ductivity for each dollar expended. 

Despite the deterring factor of the increased price 
of a glass of beer, Falstaff’s 1951 gallonage will be 
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slightly in excess of 1950. Based on sales of Falstaff 
during the last four months of 1951, which exceeded 
those for the same period of 1950, I believe a reason- 
able increase in sales will continue through 1952. 

Competition will continue to be keen among all 
brewers. Capacity of the brewing industry is more 
than adequate to meet anticipated demand tor beer in 
1952. This means that brewers will spend more money 
during 1952 for advertising and sale promotion. 

Major expansion of Falstaff's New Orleans plant is 
just about complete. It will increase that plant’s ca- 
pacity by 300,000 barrels per year, giving it a total 
anual capacity of 1,000,000 barrels and making it one of 
the most modern brewery plants in the United States. 


I doubt that controls will seriously affect production 
and sales of beer during 1952. Curtailment of grain for 
the brewing of beer is not presently indicated. The only 


limitation on the brewing industry at present is on the 
number of cans we may use. Actually as far as supply 
and demand are concerned, there is no reason today for 
any real curtailment of tin for production of beer cans. 
We may hope that present differences between the 
United States and certain friendly foreign governments 
relative to the price this country pays them for tin may 
soon be ironed out. When they are, there certainly will 
be no reason for curtailment of beer cans. 
GORDON K. GREENFIELD 

President, Oppenheim Collins 

For the spring season of 1952 the national income 
should continue at its present high level; the first strong 
effects of the defense program should be felt in the 
economy. The high level of savings should taper off 
making more money available for spending. Conse- 
quently, even with increased taxes, a high level of dis- 
posable income will be available. 

At present most soft goods inventories are no longer 
top heavy. They have been worked down to a fairly 
liquid position, so that merchants should be in good con- 
dition to keep stocks in line, and stimulate sales. Inven- 
tories in hard goods lines are still silghtly heavy and it 
is likely to be early spring before the stocks and sales 
are in the correct ratio. If stores place emphasis on 
values of merchandise, and are more conscious of turn- 
over, sales should increase from about 5 to 8% the first 
quarter, from 8 to 11% the second quarter. 


Hard vs. Soft Goods Selling Outlook 
The spring season should see a pickup in the soft 
goods selling lines, especially in ready to wear, while 
the hard goods departments will have difficulty break- 
ing even. This will be especially so if the credit re- 


strictions are strengthened. 
Profit and Price Trends 
The price trends for most departments other than 
food, should remain at about current levels. for two 


reasons. One—price control; two—stores are still com- 
peting strongly for the consumer’s dollar. On the other 
hand, if labor costs rise beyond certain limits and if the 
OPS is not able to control material costs, that 
sult in higher manufacturer’s and 
higher retail prices. is felt that the price 
rise as mentioned before will be very slight at least 
through the first quarter of 1952 if present conditions 
prevail. 

As far as profits are concerned stores have faced in- 
creased expenses during the past year. Even if expenses 
climb only slightly, the problem is a serious one. Stores 
must undertake salary evaluation, increase individual 


will re- 
costs ultimately, 


However, it 


“productivity, training of employees, use of part time 


help, better control of supply purchases, and other ex- 
penses, so that the expense ratio can be pared down, 
without impairing the effectiveness of the operation. 
Along with this merchants should try to operate with 
smaller opening stocks and quick reorders, so that they 
can maintain a good turnover, and offer good values to 
the consumer. In this way, the current profit picture 
can be maintained or slightly improved. 


GEORGE GUND 
President, The Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, O. 


The defense program promises to be the main support 
to a high level of business activity in 1952. Total ex- 
penditures for defense are expected to be materially 
larger than in 1951, with the emphasis shifting from the 
tooling-up stage to the output of 
finished products such as aircrait, 
guns, radar equipment, and other 
military items. Deliveries of these, 
now at a rate of around $2 billions 


monthly, are scheduled to double 
that figure in the next 12 to 18 
months. They will require large 


amounts of steel, copper, aluminum, 
and other metals, so that less will 
be available for civilian purposes. 
While this will hamper the produc- 
tion of automobiles, home appliances, 
and other hard goods, large stocks 
now on hand will help to provide 
enough for reasonable civilian needs. 
In many of the soft goods lines, 
improved business can be looked 
for—notably in textiles, which were 
severely affected by slow demand in 1951. 

Business managements will encounter really tough 
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problems in 1952. 


are granted: 
gotiation: and they are 


control Under such conditions 


ficult to earn a profit suffient to provide funds needed 
for operating purposes, and for payment 
This calls for continued efforts to 
technological 


production through 
better methods where possible 


Operating problems such as higher 
costs will no doubt mean a considerable 


business concerns for bank credit. 


comfortable than a year or two 


in a strong position to meet requests for 


with preference being given to 
or indirectly to national defense. 
Restraint Program, 


of non-essential credit, has been 


It will continue to receive the co-ope 
Such 


and other lending institutions. 
is a fine example of what can 


strait-jacket of strict bureaucratic controls. 
past year has 


One noteworthy development 


been the easing of commodity prices, 
rise in 1950. Raw materials prices 
below a year ago, and the wholesale 
commodities has declined moderately 
early 1951. This has diminished 


further inflation, but the danger 


will depend on the policies 
primarily responsible for 
tically. 
essential Federal 
governmental operations. 
extravagance, and loose handling 


Curb 5 & 20 Club 
Elects Officers 


The New York Curb Exchange 
Five and Twenty Club held its 
sixth annual meeting and beeft- 
steak dinner, Jan. 15, 1952, in the 
Crystal Room at Cavanagh’s, New 
York City, to elect its officers 
for 1952. 

Jacob Feinstein, a regular mem- 
ber of the Exchange since 1919, 
and presently serving as Vice- 
President, was elected President 
to succeed Lawrence M. Stern. 
George Herrel was chosen for the 
Vice-Presidency; John S. McDer- 
mott for Treasurer; and Philip 
Diamond for Secretary. 

Honorary members, John J. 
Mann, recent!y nominated for re- 
election as Chairman of the Board 
of Governors; Edward T. McCor- 
mick, President of the Exchange: 
Colonel William <A. Lockwood, 
Exchange Counsel: Charles J. Ker- 
shaw, Vice-Chairman of the Gov- 
erning Board, and Dr. Louis Fox, 
Curb Medical Director, were in 
attendance. 

The Five and Twenty Club is 
composed of individuals who have 
maintained regular memberships 
on the Curb for 25 years or longer. 

Philip Diamond, Chairman of 
the Committee on Arrangements, 
was assisted by Harry Brickman, 
Milton E. Reiner, Henry L. Gold- 
berg, Victor Grande and Francis 
X. Gaudino of the Exchange staff. 


Frank Marshall V.-P. 
Of First Boston Corp. 


The First Boston Corporation 
has announced the appointment of 
Frank L. Marshall as an Assistant 
Vice-President. Mr. Marshall has 
been manager of the investment 
firm’s Cleveland, Ohio, office, 
Union Commerce Building, for the 
past year, prior to which he had 
been in the firm’s New York of- 
fice since 1933. 


Two With Waddell & Reed 


eclal to THE FINaNcriaL CHROD 
K ANS AS CITY, Mo. Wilbur J. 
Strohmeyer and Hans E. Vogelge- 
sang are with Waddell & Reed, 
Inc., 1012 Baltimore Avenue 


With Harrison Co. 
(Sy to lute FINANCIAL CHRONIicLE) 
CINC IND TI, Ohio Charles L. 
Harrison III is with Harrison & 
Co., Union Trust Building mem- 
bers of the New York and Cincin- 
nati Stock 


Exchanges. 





Their tax rates 
costs are up, and will mount further 
their defense business ji 


higher: 
wage 
subject to rene- 
faced with the vagaries of price 


demand by 


The Voluntary Credit 
the extension 
working successfully. 
ration of banks 
voluntary action 
without the 


aimed at restricting 


earlier 
has not disappeared. 

Whether renewed inflationary pressures dévelop later 
of the Government, which is The preliminary 
creating inflation. 
there is still a paramount need for 
spending and 

Too many 


cutting non- 
more efficient 
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their 
demands 


been brought to light. 


are called on to make 
defense, they have a 
more dif- 
SI certainly should have! 
dividends. 


unit costs of ¢. I 
improvements and ’ 


and other Appraisal of the C 


Capital expenditures 
banks are 


sound loans, $4.6 
related directly 1950 
likely 


the rapid as oil. 
general are well power, 
index of all and 


its peak of 
fears or 





Empha- 
figure. 


funds have 


performances are not cal- 
culated to inspire the confidence of the public. 


expect the 


operation on the part of their Government. 


4. GUNDY 
President, Wood, Gundy & Company, Ltd. 
Canadian investment outlook for 1952 
is closely linked with the broad expansion 
This will be particu- in the country. 
larly true where the net working capital position is less 
private investment, are estimated at 
illi or over 20% 
Outlays in 1952 seem 
approximate or 
even exceed those of last year. 
capital expenditures of this magni- 
seems reasonable to expect 
of investment activity. 
Perhaps the most basic phases of 
expansion are in the de- 
velopment of natural resources, such 
iron ore, base metals and water 
and in the chemical and pulp 
industries. 
opments of this character are essen- 
tial to the defense program of Can- 
United States and 
democratic countries. ket in 1950. 


tude 
a high 


Canadian 


C. L. Gundy ada, 
other 
estimate 
Canada for 1951 of nearly 
all-time record and was 
Though part of 
instances of waste, to higher prices for principal 


increase was attributable 
base metals, there were 
substantial increases in physical volume of production, 


in support of national 
fullest co- 
That they 


Capacity was 
allowing for 


chiefly in crude 
If people’ tos, lead and cement. 
Last year a total of 881,250 hp. of new hydro-electric 


brought 


dismantling 


petroleum, copper, 


into operation in Canada. 
of old plants, total 
capacity of water wheels and turibnes at the end of the 


year was approximately 
totaling 


extensions 


taking place 
through public and 
above the 


perhaps 
With 


this year, 


was new 
Most devel- 


many  States- 


mineral production in 
billion represented an 
higher than the 1950 


successive 


construction 
amount is under 
planned for operation in 1954-55. 
where initial 


for 


Hydro-Electric 
Quebec Hydro-Electric 
Investment 


Government, 
ceeded $1.4 billion in 
money. 
Treasury bills 
Federal Government- 
cluded approximately 
practically 
Over 
States was for 


and 


Power 


plant 


65° 


more 


preliminary 


Company 


1951, of 
(These 
other 
all 


13,341,000 hp. 
than 1,700,000 hp. 
operation in 1952-53 and 
construction or 


of Canada, 


for refunding.) 


$384 million sold 


nickel, 


New 


Limited. 


in 


237) 


asbes- 


After 
installed 


plants and 
under 
similar 
definitely 
One important project 
construction commenced last year 
Nechako-Kitimat development in British Columbia 
the Aluminium 
large current construction programs include those of the 
Commission of Ontario 
Commission. 

and equipment for 
defense-supporting industries seems likely to be heavier 
and the increase might more than offset a: 
decline in capital requirements of nondefense industries. 
The latter may be adversely influenced by considerations 
of deferred depreciation on new physical assets, as well 
as by credit restrictions and high corporate taxes. 
municipal and corporate borrowing ex- 
which amount about 93° 
Ra exclude 
short-term securities 
total 
United 
double the amount sold in that marf- 
of the borrowing 
provincial governments. 


is the 
Other 
and 


defense 


billion 


of 


United 


Federal Government revenues have exceeded expendi- 
tures in each of the past five fiscal years and the sixth 
budgetary surplus is anticipated for the fiscal 
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THE CLEVELAND 


TRUSTEES 
Warren Bicknell, Jr. 


President, Cleveland Construction Co. 


Robert F. Black 
President, White Motor Company 


Irving C. Bolton 

Vice President, The Warner & Swasey Co. 
Harold T. Clark, Attorney 
Frank M. Cobb 

Director, Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. 
T. J. Conway 

President, Fisher Brothers Co. 
Frederick C. Crawford 

President, Thompson Products Company 
John S. Crider 
Ernest C. Dempsey 

Attorney, Squire, Sanders & Dempsey 
George Durham 

President, Wheeling & Lake Erie Company 
Randolph Eide 

President, The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 


Mervin B. France 

President 
Dwight P. Joyce 

President, The Glidden Company 
Frank C. Lewman 


Chairman of the Board, 
Richman Brothers Company 


James L. Myers 
President, The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co. 


Laurence H. Norton 
Director, Columbia Transportation Company 


Drake T. Perry 
Secretary, Harshaw Chemical Co. 


Henry S. Sherman 


Chairman of the Board 
Herman L. Vail, Attorney, Sayre, Vail & Steele 
John S. Wilbur 

Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company 


Arthur P. Williamson 
President, Dill Manufacturing Company 


Society © Savings 
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MEMBER FEDERAL 


Founded 1849 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1951 


RESOURCES 


(Less Reserves) 


Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. 


United States Government Obligations. 


(Including $13,500,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


Other Investments ...... 


First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 


Other Loans and Discounts. . . 


Bank Premises—127 Public Square 


Bank Parking Lot—W. 3rd & Frankfort Ave. 


Interest Accrued and Other Assets. 


oe sé 


LIABILI 


eee. « «2 & oie 8 6.6 2 
Reserve for Contingencies . . 
Reserve for Taxes and Expenses. 
Savings Deposits ...... 


Other Deposits ........ 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . 


le 


Five Generations of Savers 


DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE 


CORPORATION 


$ 22,715,400.47 
85,562,160.19 


14,835,571.67 
87,538,916.68 
36,895,825.54 
"1.00 

1.00 
743,287.74 





$248,291,164.29 


$ 15,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 
693,638.18 
222,591,308.05 
5,139,216.52 
2,867,001.54 





$248,291,164.29 


Security and Uninterrupted Dividends to 
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year ending March 31, 1952. By that date Canada’s net 
debt is expected to show a reduction of more than $2 
billion from the peak of $13.4 billion at March 31, 1946. 
The surplus for the first eight months of the current 
fiscal vear is due partly to buoyant revenues and partly 
to defense expenditures running considerably below the 
appropriation voted by Parliament. Defense expendi- 
tures. however, are increasing at an accelerated rate and 
will probably be substantially higher before the end of 


this fiscal year and in the following fiscal year. 

On Dec. 14, last, all remaining foreign exchange con- 
trols were removed by Canada—a situation which has 
not prevailed since the outbreak of World War II. This 


measure could be interpreted as one of great confidence 
in Canada’s credit position. The Canadian dollar in New 
York quickly strengthened and moved close to parity, 
on Jan. 10 it closed at a discount of *4 cents. Also, offi- 
cial holdings of gold and foreign exchange of $1,779 


million at Dec. 31. 1951, were $169 million higher than 
at the end of the previous quarter and $37 million above 
the level at the end of 1950. 

Interest rates in Canada, as in the United States, have 
increased substantially For example, the Government 
of Canada internal issue due Sept. 1, 1961/56, which was 
yielding about 3.00% at the beginning of last year, was 
yielding about 3.47% at the beginning of January, 1952. 
The extent of the broad upw ird movement in stor k 
prices in 1951 is illustrated by the Toronto Stock Ex- 
change index for 20 industrial issues, which at the begin- 
ning of 1951 was 292.81, compared with the close on 
Jan. 2, 1952 of 341.06. a . 

As the year progresses investment activity can be 
expected to reflect changes in the international situation 
and in many economic factors. However, viewing the 
picture broadly, present indications are that 1952 will 


be an interesting and good year in the Canadian Invest- 


ment business. 


ROBERT M. HANES 
President, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Trends in banking are usually the reflection of trends 
in general business. Whether we like it or not, business 
during the past decade has been largly influenced by 
government policy and actions, and this is likely to 
continue in 1952. 

The defense program will be the 
important factor in determining busi- 
ness volume in the year ahead, and 
the speed and size of defense produc- 
tion will affect prices, money supply, 
employment and nearly all other 
phases of our economic life. There 
will be other factors, but defense will 
be the most important. 

Assuming that the armament pro- 
gram will go forward as now plan- 
ned, banks can look for further in- 
creases in loans and deposits in 1952. 





The increase will probably not be 
large and, in certain sections of the 
country, they may be affected by 


Robert M. Hanes local conditions of an adverse nature. 


With continued demand for credit, 
the trend in interest rates will be gradually upward. 
The big problem for bank management in 1952 will be 
to maintain satisfactory net earnings after taxes. This 
year we shall feel the full impact of the new tax load 
and operating costs will continue upward. At the same 
time, supervisory authorities are urging banks to increase 
their capital funds, a task which becomes increasingly 
difficult because retained earnings will be less and new 
issues of bank stock are not too attractive in the market 
under present conditions. In my opinion, most banks 
will have less net profits after taxes in 1952 than they 
had in 1951. 

Bankers must continue their program of Voluntary 
Credit Control, which has been effective in holding down 
some of the forces of inflation. This program has been 
a notable example of what can be accomplished on a 
voluntary basis within a trade group when they are 
willing to cooperate. 

Banks must also carry forward their expansion of serv- 
ices and facilities to take care of the banking needs of 
more and more millions of our people. Tremendous 
expansion has been accomplished since 1945. Millions of 
dollars have been spent on new and improved banking 
quarters and hundreds of small, convenient neighbor- 
hood branches have been established. Machinery and 
equipment have been greatly improved. It is estimated 
that more than 70 million people now do business with 
mur banks. There are still other millions to be served 
and this remains a continuing challenge. 

Bankers, as leaders in their respective communities 
ave an obligation to extend the fight against govern- 
nent waste and extravagance. They should get in touch 
vith their representatives in government and urge their 
ellow citizens to do likewise. They must discourage 
ocal community groups from rushing to Washington to 


sk for all sorts of subsidies, government work projects 
ind expansion of government services. We cannot cut 
lown non-essential government spending until we take 
‘ome of the pressure off Washington now being exerted 
by local communities. 

There are evidences of increasing awareness of th» 


threat to our national solvency on the part of represen- 


tatives in Washington, but we must remember that 1952 


‘s an €léttion year and unless we wage the fight contin- 
ually and relentlessly, we have little chance of success. 
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F. G. GURLEY 
President, The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway System 

Stimulated by military and rearmament programs, the 
1951 traffic volume and gross revenues of the Santa Fe 
Railway System will exceed those of 1950 by a substan- 
tial margin. Ton miles of freight are up about 9% and 
passenger miles 15%. The earnings 
margin, however, is narrowed by 
higher costs of doing business with- 
out timely and sufficient rate in- 
creases. Net income of the year may 
be off somewhere around 15% from 
1950 when final figures are avail- 
able. Results of both years have 
benefited from income adjustments 
applicable to prior periods—1950 by 
a retroactive mail pay settlement 
and 1951 by a tax credit from 1942- 
43. Current year results, however, 
are adversely affected by losses due 
to the July floods in the Kansas-Mis- 
sourl area. 

Gross capital expenditures of ap- 





Fred G. Gurley proximately $75 million in 1951 for 
new cars, Diesel locomotives and ad- 

ditions and improvements to other facilities reached a 
new high for the System. Of this, $59 million went for 
equipment acquired largely to meet increased demands 


related to the 


accelerated defense program. 
penditures in 


1952 


Capital ex- 
for similar purposes are programmed 
in the amount of $68 million, including $50 million for 
freight cars and locomotives now on order. Obviously, 
the success of etforts to increase defense production is 


closely associated with programs for increasing rail- 
road transportation capacity and there is need for 
greater allocations of necessary materials, especially 


steel, to keep freight car and locomotive construction 
and maintenance schedules in step with the higher level 
of activity. 

Looking forward to the new year, there seems the 
prospect of continuing at a fairly high level of business 
volume, supported substantially by government defense 
expenditures. This opinion assumes that the ability of 
industry to expand and to utilize its full productive ca- 
pacity is not further impaired by proposals that would 
again increase costs and taxes, The basic economy in 
Santa Fe territory continues generally sound and at this 
time moisture conditions over most of the territory sug- 
gest improved agricultural production in 1952. 


WALTER S. HALLANAN 
President, Plymouth Oil Company 
The oil man is, by nature and compulsion, an optim- 


ist. If he did not look at the future through rose- 
colored glasses he would not be engaged in the most 
hazardous business on earth. Of necessity he must have 
a deep and abiding faith in the 
success of every well that he drills 
and in the industry itself as the 
backbone of national defense and 


security. 

The oil industry has never stood 
still in the 90-odd years of its exist- 
ence. It has never turned its back 
upon the continuous challenge to ex- 
plore new fields and horizons. The 
result has been that the American 
people have always enjoyed ade- 
quate supplies of all petroleum 
products at reasonable prices with 
the quality of products being con- 
stantly improved. 

It is with the realization that the 
industry cannot rest upon its oars 
without peril to our national secu- 
rity that I look upon 1952 as a year when the oil in- 
dustry will be called upon to rise to even higher peaks 
of achievement. An increase in domestic demand of 6% 
above 1951 is anticipated and the industry will also be 
expected to discover a sufficient amount of new oil to 
maintain the present ratio of reserves to production. 

If the industry is given the tools with which to work 
—adequate supplies of materials and manpower and a 
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price structure that takes into consideration greatly 
increased costs of operation—it is my judgment that 
exploratory and development operations will reach a 


new all-time high with the result that all civilian and 
military demands will be met and that substantial addi- 
tions will be made to reserves. 

The price factor is indissolubly linked to the discov- 
ery rate. As labor and material costs continue to rise, 
we may expect a marked lessening of exploratory opera- 
tions unless these increased costs are to be considered in 
fixing the price of crude oil. There has been no increase 
in the price of crude in more than four years with the 
result that the law of diminishing returns is slowly but 
certainly destroying the profits and the incentive of the 
oil producer. We have been able to keep our heads above 
water only because one-half or more of our production 
has come from fields that were discovered and developed 
many years ago when finding and operating costs were 
one-half of what they are today. 

This condition cannot continue indefinitely. With each 
passing day there is a decline in the production of these 
old fields and the new higher cost properties are drawn 
upon to make up the loss. In the very same ratio, in- 
centive for both exploration and development is reduced. 

In a nutshell there is nothing wrong with the oil indus- 
try that an adequate price increase will not cure— 
nothing that stands in the way of a continuance through- 
out 1952 of the industry’s remarkable record of achieve- 
ment and public service. 


R. H. HARGROVE 

President, Texas Eastern Transmission Corporation 

For all employees of Texas Eastern Transmission Cor- 
poration 1951 was a busy year. It is apparent that dur- 
ing the past year the company broke all previous rec- 
ords by about 15% for volume of natural gas delivered 
through operating lines, although de- 
tailed and audited operating statistics 
and financial data will not be avail- 
able for some time. At the same time 
the company and the _ contractors 
working on jobs for it made strenu- 
ous efforts to bring to early comple- 
tion a $114 million expansion project 
for which Federal Power Commission 
approval was received on Feb. 27, 
1951. 

Right now it appears that the con- 
struction of a new 30-inch diameter 
pipeline will be completed and the 
pipeline ready for operation as far 
north as the first crossing of the 
Ohio River by early February. This 
will permit deliveries of additional 
needed natural gas to the Appala- 
chian area during the current heavy consuming season. 

Completion of construction of Texas Eastern’s new 30- 
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inch line from the Ohio River to Uniontown, Pa. and 
construction of additional compressor station facilities 
east of Uniontown is expected by mid-1952. All river 


crossing and compressor station construction is currently 
underway and will be completed early in 1952. Pipe- 
line and other construction of the Oakford Storage 
project has already been completed. Oakford Storage is 
a giant natural gas underground storage project under- 
taken on an equal ownership basis by New York State 
Natural Gas Corporation and by Texas Eastern Trans- 
mission Corporation. 

Completion of this entire expansion program by sum- 
mer of 1952 will assure Texas Eastern’s being in a posi- 
tion to initiate deliveries to its affiliate, Algonquin Gas 
Transmission Company in ample time for the period of 
heavy natural gas demand next winter. 

In 1951 the organization of Texas Eastern Production 
Corporation was expanded and the groundwork laid for 
increased activity in the search for gas and oil in 1952, 

BYRD E. HENDERSON 
Chairman, Household Finance Corporation 

The year 1951 was one of great activity for Household 

Finance Corporation. The company opened 49 new of- 


fices, and welcomed over 600 additional employees to 
its operating staff. More important, it served the greatest 


number of customers in the com- 
pany’s history. At the end of the 
year, one and one-quarter million 


customers were doing business with 
Household in 573 offices, located in 
29 states and in all the provinces of 
Canada. 

The favorable volume of business 
can be attributed to three factors: 
(1) the high level of business gen- 
erally throughout the United States 
and Canada. When people are em- 
ployed at good wages, they are 
willing and able to obligate them- 
selves to repay on an _ instalment 
basis the money they need; (2) in- 
creased recognition of the construc- 
tive use of consumer credit and its 
essential role in the life of American 
and Canadian people; and (3) an experienced operating 
staff which has a reputation for serving the consumer 
effectively. 

Consumer finance companies operate under the small 
loan laws originally recommended by the Russell Sage 
Foundation 35 years ago, in order to provide wage 
earners with adequate credit at reasonable rates of 
charge under state regulation for the protection of bor- 
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rowers. Such laws have been adopted in over 30 states 
and in Canada. During the past year the State of 
Missouri has adopted legislation which will give its 


citizens these benefits. The absence of such legislation 
during the last five years had made its citizens the 
victims of unscrupulous lenders. Since the legislation 
became effective in October, 1951, Household has opened 
offices at 16 locations. Other consumer finance com- 
panies have also re-entered the state, so that its citizens 
are again provided with the services of companies regu- 
lated in the public interest. 

In recent years, a number of states have amended the 
Small Loan Laws in order to enable consumer finance 
companies to do a better job. In Canada, and in 12 
states, the size of loans subject to regulation of the 
small loan law has been increased to $500, or more. 
When originally recommended by the Russell Sage 
Foundation 35 years ago, these laws covered loans up 
to a maximum of $300. In eleven other states, Household 
makes loans above the small loan limit under industrial 
loan and investment laws or other legislation. It would 
be appropriate for those states which still have the old 
$300 size limit in the small loan law either to adopt 
suitable industrial loan legislation or to increase the 
size of loans subject to the small loan law. 

If the level of general business activity continues 
high as is now anticipated the volume of outstanding 
customer notes receivable will also remain at or near 
present levels. unless restricted more severely than at 
present by Regulation W. Most of the loans made to cus- 
tomers of consumer finance companies are for consolida- 
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Nearing the Limit of 
Business Expansion 


as high as the corporations rep- 
resented think they should before 
selling additional common shares. 
This statement will probably sur- 
prise you. So let me back it up 
with some evidence we have ac- 
cumulated at McGraw-Hill in a 
series of mail and personal inter- 
view surveys over the past sev- 
eral years. This discussion applies 
to manufacturing companies. The 
railroad and utility fields present 
somewhat different problems. 

This is what we have found in 
surveying manufacturers: 

(a) Manufacturers who answered 
a McGraw-Hill survey in Novem- 
ber, 1949, just after the recent 
“bull market” started, said almost 
unanimously that they would not 
finance future expansion through 
common stock sales, even if stock 
prices went up 50%. As it hap- 
pens, Standard & Poor's index of 
365 industrial stocks rose just 
about that much from the date of 
the survey to its present peak. 
And just as they had said, most 
manufacturing companies remain- 
ed uninterested. 

(b) In every interview I have 
conducted on this subject, com- 
pany officials relate stock prices 
not to the general market but to 
the book or replacement value of 
their assets. Security analysts and 
investment bankers generally do 


not regard this as a very good 
basis for stock valuations. But 
company officials do. And they 


are the ones who have to author- 
ize new issues. 

To a company treasurer, the 
stock market does not seem at- 
tractive just because it is high on 
a historical basis or even if it is 
high in relation to earnings. He 
figures that issuing new common 
stock means selling a part of his 
company’s assets. And when the 
company is engaged in new con- 
struction, he is very conscious of 
what these facilities cost. Current 
stock prices simply are not tempt- 
ing, when put along side the per 
share value—in terms of new con- 
struction or replacement cost—of 
plant and equipment. 

Nevertheless, there is great 
pressure to sell common stock, if 
expansion is to go forward. And 
this has led to one of the most in- 
teresting developments in _ post- 
Korea financing: a great increase 
in issues of preferred stocks which 
are convertible into common at a 
higher price than the current 
market. As all of you know, this 
is a back-door method of selling 
common stock. The money is 
raised immediately by sale of the 
preferred. But conversion into 
common stock is not profitable, 
and so will not take place, until 
the price of the common shares 
has risen further. When a com- 
pany sells this type of stock it is 
saying “We want to sell common 
shares, but only at a higher price. 
.And we need the cash now.” 

Convertible preferreds have 
proved a very good answer to this 
problem. They can be sold to in- 
dividual investors who are safety- 


minded, and so like a preferred 
stock, but who want a hedge 
against inflation—a hedge they 


get if the common shares go up. 
These issues can also be sold to 
insurance companies. They offer 
a neat way for an insurance com- 
pany to make a capital gain (the 
preferred will rise. if the common 
rises) without ever holding com- 
mon stock. This combination of 
relative safety and some chance 
for capital gain evidently suits a 
much larger body of investors to- 
day than do the riskier features 
of common stocks. 

During 1951, 25 new issues of 
convertible preferred stock have 
been listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange, compared with 10 in 
1950 and an average of 16 for the 
four years 1947-1950. Fifteen new 
convertible preferred stock issues 
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have been listed in the fourth 
quarter of 1951 alone. This is the 
most concentrated burst of equity 
financing we have had in the post- 
Korea period, at least for indus- 
trial companies. It represents a 
compromise between manage- 
ment’s unwillingness to issue new 
common stock even at today’s 
levels and the large investor’s un- 
willingness to take the risk of 
paying a higher price. 

The convertible preferred stock 
is not, however, the answer to a 
very large share of industry’s 
total capital needs. It is a special 
type of stock, attractive to invest- 
ors only if the company con- 
cerned is a growth company—so 
that the common shares are likely 
to appreciate over a long period. 
And the company must be of high 
enough quality to ensure con- 
tinued payment of the preferred 
dividend in any case. There is no 





answer here to the problem of 
small, new or cyclical companies. 

The popularity of the convert- 
able preferred—like the increase 
in depreciation charges as a 
source of corporate funds—coin- 
cides with the emergence of the 
chemical industry as the largest 
bidder for industrial capital. This 
industry has a ready market for 
convertible preferred issues, be- 
cause of its strong growth trend. 
Among the chemical companies 
which have sold or registered new 
convertible preferred this year are 
Celanese, Spencer Chemical, Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., National Distillers, 
Diamond Alkali, Mathieson Chem- 


ical, Abbott Laboratories, Pitts- 
burgh Coke & Chemical, Air Re- 
duction Co., Heyden Chemical, 
Harshaw Chemical, and Merck 
& Co. 

Obviously the financing has 


been concentrated in this group. 


The chemical industry is finding 
large quantities of new money for 
its expansion. But other industries 
remain more dependent on inter- 
nal sources of funds. 

Let me now review what I said 
at the beginning of this paper. 
The present record volume of 
business capital expenditures is 
being financed mainly out of re- 
tained profits. But the level of 
retained profits has been reduced. 
And even this reduced level is de- 
pendent on a very high —and it 
seems to me, very vulnerable— 
level of pretax earnings. There 
has been some offset to this in cor- 
porations’ ability to use their in- 
creased income tax reserves for 
working capital. And there has 
been a substantial increase in the 
flow of funds from depreciation 
charges. 

However, there has been no 
very great increase in new secu- 
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rity issues over the volume whicl 
prevailed in previous high years 
like 1948. And without an increase 
in security issues, it seems cleat 
that some corporate expansion wil 
be curtailed if there is a furthes 
drop in earnings. 

From this point on, there can be 
no great expansion of security is- 
sues unless it is in common stock 
Most companies are at the poin 
where they must limit further in- 
creases in debt. And recently we 
have had such a high volume o: 
new preferred stock issues tha 
this alternative too is approaching 
the limiting point. 

So far there is no sign that ¢ 
substantial increase in commor 
stock issues can be accomplished 
The chemical industry has solc¢ 
large quantities of common stock 
indirectly, in the form of convert- 
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tion of debt or for other emergency purposes Only a 


very small portion are for the purchase of durable goods 


With minor exceptions Household’s loans are not In- 
flationary. They enable families to continue as effective 
units in the economy Instead of creating new debt 
most of the company’s lending is for the purpose ol 
refunding into instalment form debts already incurred 
This makes possible liquidation of the indebtedness 
within the maker's ability to save Debt retirement 


in this manner is deflationary, not in flationar} 


H. HITER HARRIS 
President. First and Merchants Nat'l Bank, Richmond, Va. 


In contemplating the prospects for business generall) 
id banking particularly during the next six ont! 
one could find much about which to be gloomy. At the 
same time. it is not difficut to find much for which to 
be thankful It does appear that 
while problems are always facing 
business, they are more numerou 
now than before with an_ upset 
world, higher taxes, and falling pur- 


chasing power of the dollar at home 
controls of commodities, prices, and 





wages, corruption in government, 
and a national election coming up! 
There is no getting away from the 
fact that many decisions affecting 
business this year will be based on 
political expediency. That compli- 
cates the effort to prophesy as does 
the ever present possibility of all- 
out war. 
I feel that if we do not have the 
H. Hiter Harris outbreak of a third World War, 


business will be characterized during 
the first half of 1952 by stability of present production 
and employment. Some lines will be up and some down, 
but we should continue rather full production during the 
rext six months. I- feel that’prices during this period 
will rise only moderately, if at all. With higher taxes, 
corporate profits and banking profits will probably be 
off slightly from last year. We have had an increase in 
interest rates which will help our gross income. This 
will be offset by slightly higher expenses and taxes 
And speaking of taxes, in spite of high corporate profits 
reported during 1951, a great many companies will find 
that they have not accumulated enough cash to meet 
their tax bills in March and June and so will have to 
srrange to borrow for this purpose. The tax burden 
on business and individuals has reached a dangerously 
high level and I do not see how it can be allowed to go 
eny higher without jeopardizing our system of free en- 
terprise. 


LEWIS G. HARRIMAN 
President, Manufacturers and Traders Trust Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

From the viewpoint of the banker, the banking busi- 
ress in 1952 may be more stimulating and rewarding 
in terms of personal initiative, judgment and satisfaction 
than it has been in a decade. After years of rigid control. 
money is at last being treated as a 
commodity, which it is, and money 
rates are beginning to reflect more 
realistically conditions of supply and 
demand. Evidently a “pegged” sup- 
port of the market for U. S. Govern- 
ment Bonds is now a thing of the 
past. The compulsion to hold gov- 
ernment bonds at a determined and 
stated level of price and _ interest 
vield, no longer exists and the Fed- 
eral Reserve is committed to nothing 
more than the miantenance of an 
orderly market for U. S. bonds—a 
function, which has always been in- 
herent in the basic concept of Fed- 
eral Reserve operations. The chang- 
ing prices and yields in all U. S. obli- 
gations from 90-day bills to longest 
bonds, and the increases in the interest rates on prime 
loans reflect the transition from a rigidly controlled to 
a freer money market. This poses difficult problems to 
the government, the banker, and the industrialist, but 
judging from replies to questionnaires sent out by the 
Patman Committee the present money policies are fav- 





Lewis G. Harriman 


cred by the great majority. The commercial banking 
business is going back into the hands of the banker 


where it belongs, and the banker now has the privilege 
and the responsibility of free enterprise and personal 
decision. It is a challenge he welcomes. 
. Another matter of encouragement to bankers is the 
indication that Congress may consider, and possibly 
revise tax laws as applied to commercial banks—specific- 
ally that section dealing with excess profits. The great 
expansion in bank deposits and bank loans generated 
uring the war and the inflationary period thereafter. 
snd the low money rates prevailing during that time 
luave not produced to banks a sufficient amount of earn- 
ings, after taxes, to permit a corresponding increase in 
capital funds. This matter is being carefully explored 
and detailed information is being prepared for presen- 
tation to proper Congressional! Committees. It is logical 
and in the public interest that the capital structure of 
the banking system keep pace with the demands on it. 
All,in all, 1952 can be .an interesting and significant 
year in the banking business. 
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WILLIAM A. HOBBS 
Partner, Clark, Dodge & Co. 


In predicting for his own business, the stock broker 
is very much like the football coach. There seems to 
be not only something “unethical” in forecasting a 
successful season, but also the deep seated fear that 

uch a prediction will inevitably 
jinx the endeavor With full ac- 
knowledgement of these dangers 
in the opinion of the writer, the 
outlook for the securities business in 
1952 is relatively favorable 

All predictions for 1952 must be 


accompanied by a hedge clause with 
regard to the Kremlin. These re- 
marks are made on the premise that 
World War III will break out 
in the next twelve months 

Conditions been favorable 
for the securities business for 
proximately two and one-half years 
or since the stock market started up- 
ward in June 1949. In comparison 
with 1930’s and 1940's, this is a long 
period of sucess and there are many who take the po- 
sition that the situation must change and, if that Is so, 
it can only be downward. This may well be so, but 
there is some evidence that this will not occur in 1952. 

Profits in the securities business are closely tied to 
the trend of stock prices because the trend strongly 
influences trading volume as well as the issuance of new 
securities. Pessimists point to the fact that stock prices 
are at the nighest level since 1930 and after having 
risen for such an extended period, a bear market is 
over-due, If the stock market is high, it is so mostly in 
relation to the depressed levels of the thirties and 
forties. Price earnings ratios are relatively low and 
yields are high in comparison with the return on high 
grade bonds as well as on an historical basis. Public 
psychology, an intangible factor of considerable impor- 
tance, is likewise favorable toward stocks. 

Common stocks are gaining investment stature. This 
is evident in the fact that New York State authorities 
have recently approved common stocks for legal trust 
funds and life insurance companies; in the growing use 
of common stocks in pension funds; in the large and 
continued growth of open-end investment trusts, in the 
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increasing common stock investment by institutional 
investors generally. Stock market leadership has been 
provided by the high quality, “Blue Chip” issues an 


element of strength which may well continue. 

Trading volume is expected to hold close to the pace 
of 1951. Corporate demand for new capital is high and, 
certainly in the early part of 1952, the new issue mar- 
ket will be active. On this basis, gross revenues in the 
securities business seems likely to be well maintained. 
Expenses, largely wages, are high and there will prob- 
ably be further erosion of profit margins. To sum up, 
it appears that 1952 should be a year of satisfactory 
volume and although generalizations are not too mean- 
ingful, on the average, profits should come close to the 
1951 results. 


J. G. HOLTZCLAW 

President, Virginia Electric and Power Company 

The outlook for 1952 in the Virginia area promises a 
continued prosperity, and a growth in business which 
is most favorable. The most gratifying part of this trend 
is that it is based on normal steady growth, rather than 
a temporary spurt in defense activ- 
ities. 

Some of the indications of this ex- 
pected growth are in agriculture, 
others in manufacturing and retail 
trade. and still others in the greater 
use of the State’s transportation fa- 
cilities such as the great port of 
Hampton Roads. 

Improved. farming techniques, the 
mechanization of agriculture, and 
almost 100% complete rural electri- 
fication promise continued growth in 
this basic part of the area’s economy. 
For years, the cultivation of tobacco 
and peanuts dominated the agricul- 
tural income of Virginia, but while 
these crops have continued to be an 
important factor, today over 50% of the State's farm 
income is from livestock, poultry and their products. 
This new “grass lands economy” means that thousands 
of acres of marginal cropland can and will be improved 
for animal pasturage. 

All indications point to great gains in manufacturing 
throughout the area. The State’s shipyards have in- 
creased their employment, but principally to construct 
cargo carriers. The levelling of textile inventories in the 
past year indicates full resumption of operations in this 
industry in 1952. The chemical industries, including 
synthetic fibers, are growing rapidly, and new units are 
projected. The food products and the tobacco industries, 
both reflecting agricultural production, are augmenting 
their facilities. Other manufacturers, including those 
which process the crops from Virginia's forests, are set- 
ting new production goals. 

One of the greatest assets to this area is the magniti- 
cent Port of Hampton Roads, which, with the rail an 
highway system leading to it, gives the area unparalleled 
transportation facilities. The major railroads serving 
this port are augmenting their classification yards, for 
in the first nine months of 1951 coal exports alone from 
the port were 20 times those in the same period in 1959. 
The world demand for coal is expected -to-increase the 
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use of these ports in 1952, and with coal shipments will 
come more cargoes to the markets of the world. 

The Virginia Electric and Power Company will in- 
crease its facilities to keep pace with the area’s growth, 
with a construction budget of over $40 million for 1952. 
A new 100,000 KW addition to the Chesterfield station 
at Richmond will be completed in the summer of 1952. 
and the entirely new 100,000 KW Portsmouth power 
station (in the Norfolk-Portsmouth area) is scheduled 
fer late 1952 or early 1953. It is hoped that the legal 
obstacles interposed by the Secretary of the Interior to 
the construction of a 90.000 KW hydro plant, which the 


company has been licensed to build on the Roanoke 
River in North Carolina, will have been surmounted. 
and that this, also, may be well on the way toward 
contributing its part to the growth of the area. Output 


of electricity in 1952 is estimated at about 13% over 1951 


JOHN JAY HOPKINS 
President, Electric Boat Company 

During 1951 Electric Boat Company’s aircraft manu- 
facturing subsidiary, Canadair Limited, expanded greatly. 
Its output of F-86 “Sabre’’* jet fighter planes for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. having delivered well over 
100 planes during the year, and 
reached quantity production. In ad- 
dition, Canadair received during the 
year substantial orders from the 
Canadian Government for the pro- 
duction of two-seat T-33* jet train- 
ing aircraft for the RCAF. and for 
production of a newly designed T-36* 
twin engine advanced trainer-trans- 
port for the United States Air Force. 
When Canadair gets into full pro- 
duction on these orders it is antici- 
pated that its employment will 
increase from the 1951 year-end 
figure of about 8,000 to 18,000. and 
possibly more. 

During the year Electric Boat 
Company’s shipbuilding yards at 
orders of approximately 250,000,000 as last reported at 
Groton, Conn., launched four submarines one of which, 
the “Killer” submarine, K-1, was delivered to the Navy 
in November. The three other submarines of this group, 
now being completed, are the large fleet type vessels. 
During the year the company rceived orders from the 
United States Navy for the construction of an atomic 
powered submarine and a new small type submarine, 
and an order from the Peruvian Navy for two modern 
streamlined submarines, an order which was accepted 
with the knowledge and approval of the United States 
Government. Conversion of three submarines to the more 
modern high speed snorkel type was accomplished for 
the United States Navy during 1951, and the Navy has 
announced that it will award four additional undersea 
craft for “Guppy” (Greater Underwater Propulsion) con- 
version to Electric Boat Company. It is anticipated that 
when additioial new submarines are ordered by the 
Navy the company will receive its share of such orders. 
During 1951 the Groton Plant delivered to the U. S. 
Navy a new type Elco PT Boat with hull and super- 
structure of riveted aluminum. 

Sales of electric motors and generators by the com- 
pany’s Electro Dynamic Division increased during 1951 
over the preceding year and the division has a supstan- 
tial backlog of orders for 1952. 

On the whole, with a consolidated backlog of unfilled 
orders of approximately $250,000,000 as last reported at 
Sept. 30, 1951, and with consolidated sales estimated at 
$75,000,000 for 1951 and over $100,000,000 for 1952. the 
prospect is for continued high level activity during and 
beyond 1952. 


John Jay Hopkins 





*Produced under license respectively, from North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., Lockheed Aircraft Corp., and Beech Aircraft Corp. 


H. E. HUMPHREYS, JR. 
President, United States Rubber Company 

The rubber industry will operate near capacity in 1952 
to meet the demand for civilian and defense products. 
Sales should run about 6% ahead of the record-breaking 
1951 total of $5 billion. We do not expect a return of 
the scare buying which prevailed 
during part of 1951. Demand con- 
tinues extremely high but the pub- 
lic’s buying habits have returned to 
a more orderly pattern. 

Inventories of some products are 
still low. They are being gradually 
rebuilt. The improvement in inven- 
tories will help us to give the public 
better service in the coming year. 

The aggregate of natural and syn- 
thetic rubber available to the United 
States will exceed our ability to con- 
sume it. Certain kinds of synthetic 
rubber are already in surplus supply 
and the government plans to sell it 
to foreign consumers. There is also a 
glut of natural latex. 

Total rubber consumption for the 
United States is estimated at 1,336,000 tons for 1952, an 
increase of 8% over 1951. Of this total, approximately 
65% will be synthetic. 

In my opinion, the rubber stockpile is now more than 
adequate for defense and the time has come for a com- 
pletely free market in natural rubber. Government offi- 
cials have not yet returned buying to private industry, 
but have indicated that a free market is not far off. 

Civilian tire sales for the year are expected to total 
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Nearing the Limit of 
Business Expansion 


ible preferred. The electric util- 
ity industry has also sold a great 
deal of common stock, much of it 


to present stockholders, employ- 
ees or customers. But these are the 
exceptions. Most businesses still 


hesitate to sell new common stock 
at the highest prices which have 
prevailed since the 1929 boom. 

Consequently, in a_ financial 
sense, we may be approaching the 
limit of the post-Korean expansion 
in business. Funds have already 
been raised for large plant expan- 
sion programs in 1952. But after 
that time, there may be a substan- 
tial decline. 

Business has done a remarkable 
job in financing the record expan- 
sion of plant and equipment which 
began in the third quarter of 1950 
and which cannot be completed 
until well into 1952, i.e. the ex- 
pansion called for by the defense 
emergency. But the means of fi- 
nancing have also depended large- 
ly on the emergency—specifically 
on the emergency demand for 
goods, which has permitted an un- 
usually high level of pretax prof- 
its. With specific exceptions in the 
chemical and electric utility in- 
dustries, no new sources of outside 
funds have been opened up which 
would offer the prospect of an 
larged volume of business financ- 
ing on a stable and continuing 
basis. 

Of course, one may argue that 
the present level of capital out- 
lays would not be continued in 
any case. Then there would be no 
financial problem. Perhaps so. But 
on the basis of past experience, it 
is not possible to have a very large 
decline in capital expenditures 
without a severe decline in gen- 
eral business and a distressing 
amount of unemployment. So I 
think it is regrettable that we 
have not found more ways to 
broaden the base of this industrial 
expansion particularly by in- 
creasing the volume of new com- 
mon stock issues—and so to pro- 
vide a better hope for its contin- 
uation. 

The fact that such a remarkable 
expansion of business has been fi- 
nanced successfully should not 
blind us to the fact that our 
sources of corporate funds are still 
far from satisfactory. Exploratory 
work sources of funds 
particularly new sources of com- 
mon stock funds—must still be 
pushed forward vigorously, if we 
are to assure an adequate level of 
investment in the future. 
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Detroit Exchange 
Elects New Officers 


DETROIT, Mich. — The Detroit 
Stock Exchange announces the 
election of the following officers 
for 1952: 

President 
Seabourn R. 
Livingstone of 
S. R. Living- 
stone Co. 

Vice-Presi- 
dent: Gilbert 
S. Currie of 
Crouse & Co. 

Treasurer: 
Ralph Rotsted, 


Floor Trader 
Member -—De- 
troit Stock 


Exchange, 

Announce- 
ment was also 
made of the 
reappoint- 
ment of John O. Mac Farlane as 
Executive Vice-President and 
Fred J. Oppat as Secretary and 
Examiner. 

Governors elected to the Board 
for a three-year term are: George 





S. R. Livingstone 





Gilbert S. Currie 


Ralph Rotsted 


A. McDowell of George A. Mc- 
Dowell & Co.; Ralph Rotsted, 
Floor Trader Member Detroit 


Stock Exchange: Charles Errol 
Exley of Chas. A. Parcells & Co. 
Other Governors making up the 
Board are Dan Byrne of Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, Gil- 
bert S. Currie of Crouse & Co. 
and Sidney J. Forsyth of Baker, 
Simonds & Co. whose terms ex- 
pire in 1953: Lawrence H. Dil- 
worth of R. C. O’Donnell & Co., 
Seabourn R. Livingstone of S. R. 
Livingstone & Co. and Frank E. 
Voorheis of Goodbody & Co. 
whose terms expire in 1954. 
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Warren T. Olson of Wm. C. Roney 
& Co.; Raymond W. Reilly of Man- 
ley, Bennett & Co.; Reginald Mac- 


Arthur of Kenower, MacArthur 
& Co.; Frederick H. Beard of A. 
H, Vogel & Co. 


Stock Exchange Firms 
Winter Meeting 


The Board of Governors of the 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms wil] hold its winter meet- 
ing at New Haven and Hartford, 
Conn., Jan. 28, 29 and 30, it was 
announced by Walter Maynard, 
Shearson, Hammill & Co., Presi- 
dent. 
held 
the 


Business sessions will be 
in New Haven: in addition, 
Board has been invited by H. M. 
Horner, President, to visit the 
United Aircraft facilities jn Hart- 
ford on Monday Jan. 28. This visit 
will be followed by a dinner given 
at the Hartford Club under the 
auspices of Connecticut offices of 
member firms at which John E. 
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Bierwirth, President National 
Distillers Products Corp., will be 
the principal speaker. Mr. Bier- 
wirth, currently a trustee and for- 
merly President of the New York 
Trust Co., numbers among his di- 
rectorship the following: Bell Air- 
craft Corp., Container Corp. of 
America, General Time Corp.., 
Mercantile Stores Co., Inc., Na- 
tional Shares Corp., Northern In- 


nism by which two widely sepa- 
rated individuals can meet by 
proxy on the floor of the New 
York Stock Exchange to buy or 
sell securities. 


Aubrey Lanston Co. 
Opens Chicago Office 


surance Co. of N. Y., Owens- CHICAGO, Ill. — Aubrey G. 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., Pan- Lanston & Co., Incorporated, spe- 
handle Eastern Pipe Line, and cialists in obligations of the U. S. 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. Government and its instrumental- 

Wilbur G. Hoye, Chas. W. ities, have announced the open- 
Scranton & Co. New Haven. ing of an office in Chicago, ILL, 


under the management of James 
W. Day, Vice-President in asso- 
ciation with Willard C. Jones. The 
office is located at 231 South 
LaSalle Street. The firm also has 
offices in New York City and 
Boston, Mass. 


Joins Ohio Co. 


COLUMBUS, Ohio — Walter W. 


Connecticut Regional Governor of 
the Association, who is in charge 
of plans for the meeting, has also 
arranged for two presentations of 
a “Floor Trading’ demonstration 
at Yale University put on by a 
cast of members of the Associa- 
tion including a number of floor 
brokers. This demonstration, 
which has been enthusiatically re- 


ceived by capacity audiences in Klosterman has joined the staff 
Houston, San Antonio, Dallas, and 9f The Ohio Company, 51 North 
Philadelphia, shows the mecha- High Street. 














Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 














BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
WALTER J. CUMMINGS 


Chairman 


. Q. ADAMS 
Real Estate 
CARL A. BIRDSALL 


President 


CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 


Managing Owner, Borland Properties 


CHAMP CARRY 


President, Pullman Incorporated 


D. A. CRAWFORD 


Chairman, linance Committee, 
Pullman Incorporated 


EDWARD A. CUDAHY 
Chairman of the Board, 

The Cudahy Packing Company 
JOHN F. CUNEO 
President, The Cuneo Press, Inc. 
MARSHALL FIELD 
President, Field Enterprises, Inc. 
LAWRENCE P. FISHER 


Director, General Motors Corporation 


Edward C. P. Davis of Dickin- | sae Maines aad 
son, Wright, Davis, McKean & CHARLES Y. FREEMAN 
- , - . - Chairman, 
Cudlip will continue as Counsel Commonwealth Edison Company 


and Edwin Bower of White, Bower 


& Prevo will continue as Auditor. 


Elected to the Nominating Com- 
mittee for 1952 are: Warren 
Wood of Baker, 


its 
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THEODORE V. HOUSER 
Vice President, Sears, Roebuck and 
Company 


JAMES R. LEAVELL 
Banker 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL 


Partner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


ROBERT H. MORSE, JR. 
President, Fairbanks, Morse & Co 
PETER V. MOULDER 
Executive Vice President, 
International Harvester Company 
A. W. PEAKE 

President, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 


H. A. SCANDRETT 
Railroad Executive, retired 
FRANK F. TAYLOR 
Vice President 


HERMAN WALDECK 


Executive Vice President 


R. L. WILLIAMS 
President, Chicago and North Western 
Railway System 


CHARLES D. WIMAN 


President, Deere & Company 
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YORK CORRESPONDENTS 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1951 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks. . $ 735,851,544.48 
1,179,389,354.26 


141,090,922.70 


“ee ew eeweene 


United States Government Obligations. . 


Other Bonds and Securities. . . 


Loans and Discounts............ eee  623,963,024.88 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank...... ee 4,800,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances.... 1,976,631.84 
Income Accrued but Not Collected..... 7,268,773.50 
oo PE err ory 9,000,000.00 





$2,703,340,251.66 








LIABILITIES 


Deposits. . $2,480,279,725.13 


ACCORDED. 0 0 Fo tp weccceocscteonss 1,976,631.84 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses 10,881,467.13 
Reserve for Contingencies....... odven 18,105,553.83 
Income Collected but Not Earned...... 947,313.79 
Capital Stock (1,800,000 shares, Par value $331) 60,000,000.00 
Surplus ... cscs PVT TET TTT 100,000,000.00 


Seen anne, £5... 6k Sande eeke ean 31,149,559.94 


$2,703,340,251.66 











United States Government Obligations carried at $225,148,759.34 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





e E. J. McGRATH AND L. A. ANDERSON e 


14 WALL STREET 














WHEN YOU BUY OR SELL U. S. GOVERNMENT OR MUNICIPAL SECURITIES— 
We invite you to use the complete facilities of the Continental Illinois Bank. Our faeilities include a 
substantial trading position in these securities and private wires to the principal banking centers. 


You will be served by specialists with long experience in the securities field. 
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88 million units compared with 83 million in 1950. Origi- 
nal equipment sales will be off due to curtailed automo- 
bile production, but this will be more than offset by 
heavy replacement buying. The outlook is also good for 
sales of camelback and other materials used in the re- 
capping of tires. . ' 

Belting, hose and other industrial products will con- 
tinue in strong demand in line with the general high 
devel of industrial activity. | 

Waterproof footwear sales, which have increased dur- 
ing the last two years, are expected to continue at ap- 
proximately the same rate. Tennis basketball and 
casual shoes made by the rubber industry are also ex- 
pected to be in strong demand . 

Foam rubber for automobiles will decline in propor- 
tion to the drop in auto production but foam mattresses 
aod cushioning for furniture should enjoy a rising trend. 

Chemicals and plastics, which are becoming increas- 
ingly important in the rubber industry, will continue to 
expand in the coming year. Research will be intensified 
to develop new compounds and new uses for these 
xoaterials. ' 

It is expected that the industry will be able to fulfill 
al! defense requirements. A large increase is expected 
ic government orders for tires, rubber gasoline tanks 
and other products used in aircraft. Large-scale pro- 
duction is expected to continue on rubber treads for 
tank tracks. 

All indications point to a high level of employment 
fr 1952, with the prospect of manpower shortages in a 
few locations and some overtime operation. 


N. BAXTER JACKSON 
Chairman, Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
New York City, N. Y. 

As we draw the curtain on the scene of 1951 and attempt 
to look ahead, we realize that we are faced with the 
solution of many problems—old and new. 

Unhappily at the moment, the tragedy of Korea is 
unsolved. Price inflation has been 
arrested only moderately Demands 
for general wage increases continue. 
There is no diminution in the plea 
for American dollars to assist our 
Ailies in their economic rehabilita- 
tion and military rearmament. Amer- 
ica’s Armed Forces continue to re- 
Muire even greater appropriations 
for our own defenses, and we can 
find as yet no break in the threaten- 
ing “cold war” clouds arising from 
the Kremlin. 

Our whole economy struggles un- 
der a heavy load trying to provide 
the requirements for a free and 
peaceful world. The fear of anothe 
War and preparations for detense , 
tend to blind us from the tragedy of human misery 
which must follow in the wake of unsound economic and 
monetary policies. Such policies always accompany at- 
tempts to finance undertakings beyond a nation’s ability. 

In our Opinion, now is the time for the custodians of 
the savings of others to exercise care in meeting credit 
demands of an inflationary nature. Our American heri- 
tage places upon us the duty to exert every influence at 
our command to guard the dollar against further depre- 
ciation, for the effect of inflation on every citizen is as 
disastrous as would be the ravages of war. Accordingly, 
we have an obligation to insist that the fiscal and mone- 
tary affairs of the country be administered soundly. 
Government must recognize the point of economic bal- 
ance and the limitations beyond which we cannot go. 
Otherwise, we shall defeat ourselves, destroying the 
very machinery of free enterpris as though it had been 
wrecked by war. 

While doing our part to check the inflationary spiral, 
we shall continue to meet the legitimate demands of our 
customers. And at all times, we pledge ourselves to 
smaintain the traditionally sound condition of “Old Bul- 
lion” so that the ship may sail successfully through an- 
other century as mightily as it has weathered the many 
storms of the last 127 years. 





N. Baxter Jackson 


W. MAXEY JARMAN 

Chairman, General Shoe Corporation 

There are good prospects in 1952 
for the shoe industry. Shoe prices 
are on a sound basis, about 10% 
lower than Spring of 1951. Inven- 
tories that had been built up in the 
Fall of 1950 have been liquidated, 
and are somewhat below normal at 
the present time. There appear to 
be adequate supplies of hides and 
skins for all reasonable require- 
ments. Military demand will prob- 
ably not be as great in 1952 as in 
1951. Civilian requirements, how- 
ever, will be higher, particularly 
because inventories are low. All in 
all, 1952 should be a very satisfac- 
tory year for the shoe industry. 














W. M. Jarmaac 
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GEORGE C. JOHNSON 
President, The Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn 


Home ownership on Long Island, and in the New 
York metropolitan area generally, will continue to rise 
to new heights during 1952 unless America becomes 
involved in full-scale war. The demand for new homes 
today appears to be fully as great 
as in 1950 and 1951, the highest vol- 
ume years on record, and builders 
are making exceptional efforts to 
satisfy that demand. 

Although mortgage credit restric- 
tions imposed by agencies of the 
Federal Government had a tendency 
to slow down the rate of home buy- 
ing from the unprecedented levels 
of 1950, modifications of the rules 
in the early fall of 1951 came in 
time to prevent a collapse in home 
sales. 

Naturally, the higer down pay- 
ments required by Regulation X 
forced a large number of families 
to postpone their plans to purchase 
homes. However, this was merely a 
postponement. It did not end the desire for home owner- 
ship. Such families as were thus affected are con- 
tinuing to add to their savings until the day arrives 
when they have accumulated enough to buy the home 
of their choice. 

As President of a bank which originates and holds 
more home mortgages than any other savings bank in 
the country, I can see no evidence thus far of govern- 
ment restrictions on certain building materials having 
seriously affected home construction on Long Island. 
Architects and builders are using their ingenuity in 
developing alternate materials and new techniques in 
construction to conserve critical materials so that the 
quality and value of homes will not be impaired 
during 1952, 

It does not now seem likely that government will try 
to force any drastic curtailment in home construction 
this year unless the nation finds itself in a full-scale war. 
Federal policy-makers have repeatedly stated that a 
national goal of 850,000 dwelling units is desirable to 
maintain a sound economy and prevent a housing short- 
age. If that policy is followed, it will mean that new 
homes in all price ranges will be available for all who 
want them on Long Island and in the New York 
metropolitan area. 

The principal factor that may retard home buying is 
failure to adjust the 4% rate of interest on VA insured 
loans to conform with the increase that has taken place 
in other interest yields. This rate was set in 1944 and 
while other forms of investment that compete for the 
available mortgage money have risen, both the VA 
rate and the FHA rate have remained frozen. 

The bulk of the money that goes into mortgages comes 
from large institutions, the managers of which are trus- 
tees for other peoples’ money. As trustees they feel 
compelled to invest the money where it will bring the 
best return, consistent with safety. Mortgages carrying 
the 1944 interest rates no longer compare favorably 
with other forms of investment. This situation could be 
easily cured by simply increasing the maximum VA and 
FHA interest rates to 442%. 





George C. Johnson 


JOSEPH T. JOHNSON 


President, The Milwaukee Company 
President, Investment Bankers Association of America 


The business of underwriting and distributing invest- 
ment securities is subject to many unpredictable uncer- 
tainties. The relationship between volume of business 
and the profit or loss resulting therefrom is tenuous. 
It is possible, however, to look ahead 
in 1952 and see where the under- 
writers and distributors of securities 
will be called on to fulfill their func- 
tion in the economy in a large way 
during the coming year. 

During the last year there has 
been a growing demand for both 
long-term and short-term capital. 
When the government bond market 
was unpegged, long-term investment 
bonds were allowed to follow the 
laws of supply and demand to a 
greater extent than has been the 
case for many years, and as a result 
there has been a lower level for 
bond prices and conversely higher 
interest rates, particularly in the 
new issues of bonds which have been offered recently. 
During the same period the short-term loan rate has 
been marked up two or three times, and loans by banks 
have increased substantially during the year. 

Industrial companies have made substantial expendi- 
tures for capital facilities and have increased their in- 
ventories substantially during the year. It is likely that 
this process will continue, although perhaps the rate of 
increase will slow down, I believe, therefore. that there 
will be a demand for capital funds to increase working 
capital positions and to replace the money spent for 
plant, and that the investment bankers will be called 
upon to find these funds for the issuers. The utility 
companies will continue their planned expansion, and 
the demands for new funds for this purpose will be large. 

It is possible that the demand for capital will be so 
great that many issuers will have to be prepared for 
the individual investor market, rather than for the in- 
stitutional market. While interest rates are still rela- 
tively low compared to the past decade, it is probable 


Joseph T. Johnson 
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that new issues will be priced to yield more than the 
quotations on currently outstanding issues. It is true, 
also, that many companies have already sold bonds and 
preferred stocks, so that the financial structure has 
changed, where some of them used to have nothing but 
common stock outstanding. These companies may re- 
sort to convertible preferred stocks or common stock 
offerings. 

In recent years the institutional market and the mar- 
ket supplied by trust funds and pension funds has 
created, because of law changes or changes of policy, 
a place for preferred and common stocks where the 
demand from these sources used to be almost entirely 
for high grade bonds. This is a large and continuing 
source of funds, which the new offerings should be 
designed for. In addition, there remains the large reser- 
voir of funds in the investment trusts which goes very 
largely into common stocks of good quality. 

Summing up, I look for a continued large demand for 
funds, largely occasioned by industrial and utility capi- 
tal expansion and by the need for working capital by 
industry. Consequently, investment underwriting and 
distributing should be active during 1952, with issues 
tailored largely for the individual investor market and 
a larger proportion of preferred and common stocks 


than there has been during the past years of very easy 
money. 


PAUL W. JOHNSTON : 
President, Erie Railroad Company 


A review of railroad activities in the past year dis- 
closes a spirited race between increased costs of opera- 
tion and higher freight charges. Increased operating 
costs must be conceded to be the 
winner by a wide margin. 

Confronted with another round of 
wage increases and higher material 
and supply costs, the railroads peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to increase 
freight charges by 15%. The usual 
hearings took place and objections 
were filed by opponents, including 
several governmental agencies. The 
Commission allowed a temporary in- 
crease of about 2.4%: but with the 
delays incident to the hearings and 
objections, the Commission did not 
authorize a further increase until 
five months later. When the deci- 
sion was finally announced, it was 
extremely disappointing to the rail- 
road industry as it allowed only about half of what the 
railroads’ studies had indicated was necessary to keep 
them healthy and do the job expected of them. — 

The volume of freight traffic has a great bearing on 
earning capacity of the railroads. Included in the rail- 
roads’ studies was an estimate of the volume of traffic 
expected to be handled. In arriving at its decision, the 
Commission evidently felt that the railroads’ estimate 
was too conservative and substituted its own judgment 
for that of railroad management. 

With freight loadings in the last six months of the 
year falling below last year and railroad earnings de- 
clining to a serious degree, the railroads urgently re- 
quested the Commission to reopen the case and recon- 
sider its decision so as to allow the full 15% originally 
requested. The railroads’ request was made on Oct, 19. 
The Commission announced on Dec. 7 that it would start 
hearings on Jan. 14, 1952, or almost three months after 
the request was made. Indications are that there will 
be further months of delay before a decision is reached. 
In the meantime, operating costs continue to mount and 
earnings continue to be inadequate. 

With all the public notices that accompany the rail- 
roads’ requests for increased service charges, as well 
as when the Commission's decisions are announced, there 
is a general impression that railroad freight rates have 
increased tremendously. Actually, freight charges have 
gone up only 67.6% since 1939, while the cost of railroad 
wages has increased over 135% and material and supply 
costs almost as high. There are very few services or com- 
modities whose prices have not increased more than 67% 
since 1939. 

Yet, even with this relatively small increase in rates, 
the railroads’ present financial plight would not be as 
serious as it is if the increases requested had been granted 
more promptly. In the last five years, the delays between 
the filing of the railroads’ petition for increased rates 
and the granting of authority by the Commission have 
cost the railroads of the country over $1 billion. This 
money could have been used to great advantage in ime- 
proving the railroads’ physical and financial st@us. 
However, this seems to be the penalty of government 
regulation. Some way must be found to shorten this 
troublesome time lag. This is not an unusual request 
to make as other industries, even under wartime price 
control, can make prompt adjustments when wages go up, 

Vast sums have been invested by the railroads in new 
equipment and other improvements since World War II, 
Most of this money came from earnings and debt finance 
ing. As a result of these expenditures, great advances 
have been made in operating efficiency and economy. 
Only by reason of these large capital outlays have the 
railroads been able to keep pace with industrial require- 
ments. 

Looking ahead to 1952, the railroads do not expect the 
volume of traffic to differ greatly from 1951. Further 
strides will be made toward lower cost of operation, 
principally through the expanded use of Diesel locomo- 
tives. The investment in Diesels, incidentlly, has been 
the salvation of the railroad industry. Without the sav- 


Continued on page 56 
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Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY 

















Consolidated Edison 


In a recent talk before the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, 
Executive Vice-President Harland 
C. Forbes of the Consolidated 
Edison Company described the 
outlook for his company, which 
has the largest revenues of any 
U. S. electric utility. 

The company spent about $80 
million per annum for construc- 
tion work during 1947-49; this 
was stepped up to $90 million in 
1950 and $95 million in 1951, 
while this year the total may 
reach $105 million. Of the latter 
amount, depreciation funds may 
provide about $35 million and re- 
tained earnings about $5 million, 
leaving $65 million to be raised 
through sale of securities. In 
recent years the company has been 
financing its construction through 
use of bank credits initially, is- 
suing bonds from time to time to 
retire bank loans. Some $57 mil- 
lion debentures issued in 1948 are 
being gradually converted into 
common stock, and with the re- 
cent acceleration of this trend 
there is now only about $16 mil- 
lion left outstanding. Such con- 
version is equivalent to equity 
financing, and it seems possible 
that the balance of the debentures 
may be converted over the next 
year or so. The company’s present 
debt ratio is low at 44%, and will 
drop to 43% on conversion of re- 
maining debentures. It is esti- 
mated that if the entire remaining 
expansion program through 1955 
should be debt-financed, the ratio 
would then only rise to 4642%. 

Mr. Forbes stressed the stable 
character of the Edison operations. 
The company has very little 
“pure” industrial business — it 
serves some 38,000 different busi- 


nesses which could be termed 
manufacturing (many of them 
textile, printing, etc.). This pro- 


vides excellent diversification. 
The largest customer—Rockefeller 
Center — contributes only three- 
tenths of one percent of the com- 
pany’s revenues, Other good cus- 
tomers are Phelps-Dodge, the 
Parkchester Apartments in the 
Bronx, Pfizer in Brooklyn, Bush 
Terminal, Rockwood Chocolate, 
etc. 

While residential usage in New 
York is below average for the 
U. S., this is because three-quar- 
ters of the people live in apart- 
ments; moreover, electricity sup- 
plied to apartments for elevators, 
hall lighting, pumps, ete., is 
classed as commercial. But with 


the aid of television, the growth 
of residential revenues has paral- 
leled that of the rest of the coun- 
try (if allowance be made for the 
10% cut in electric rates three 
years ago). The company has 
benefitted substantially by the re- 
building of old hotels and office 
buildings. Thus the old Murray 
Hotel at 100 Park Avenue had its 
own plant and paid only $45 a 
year to Edison while the new air- 
conditioned building on this site 
will pay the utility about $200,000 
a year. A number of similar ex- 
amples were cited. 

The gas business, while con- 
tributing only 18% of revenues, 
is still very large—exceeding the 
business of Brooklyn Union Gas 
by 70°. Here again the business 
is rather stable, being 64% resi- 
dential (including heating): the 
biggest customer, National Biscuit, 
contributes only four-tenths of 
one percent of revenues. In the 
past decade the company has been 
earning Only about 2% on its gas 
investment, but now that natural 
gas has become available, earnings 
have improved — although prob- 
ably still below what is considered 
a fair return. Straight natural gas 
is served to customers in West- 
chester, as well as to a few in 
the Bronx and Queens; for serving 
other customers, natura] gas is 
used to enrich manufactured gas 
and reduce its cost. It is estimated 
that if the company had used oil 
at current prices, instead of nat- 
ural gas, expenses would have 
been about $6 million higher in 
1951; the present annual rate of 
saving appears to be around $11 
million, which, however, will be 
lessened to the extent that the 
Federal Power Commission allows 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line 
Corp. to charge higher rates. 

The third segment of the busi- 
ness, steam, supplies about 5% of 
revenues. Here again there is an 
element of stability in that about 
three-quarters of the revenues 
come from customers who have no 
other means of heating and hence 
(under ordinary conditions) would 
not turn to a competitive fuel. 
The difficulty with the steam 
business in the past has been that 
it was a one-season business, but 
this is now being corrected to 
some extent by the increased use 
of steam for _ air-conditioning. 
Practically none of the new build- 
ings being erected provide for 
heating plants or smoke-stacks. 
While steam earnings have been 
unsatisfactory in the past, three 
rate increases (the latest last No- 
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vember) have improved the earn- 
ings picture. ; 
Regarding the expense side of 


the picture, Mr. Forbes stated 
that 25% of the revenue dollar 


reflects labor costs. While wage 
rates are being steadily increased 
(a substantial boost was just an- 
nounced) the number of em- 
ployees continues on the down- 
trend due to increased use of auto- 
matic office equipment. Still fur- 
ther mechanization is anticipated 
through future use of electronics 
devices. Thus the meter-reader in 
future may punch a few holes in 
customers’ cards, throw them into 
the hopper at the office, and have 
the bills come out at the other 


end. With over 10% of the com- 
pany’s employees engaged in 
bookkeeping and commercial 


relations activities, there are sub- 





—— 
— 





stantial 
saving. 

Regarding fuel expenditures, 
while these take 22c of the rev- 
enue dollar, they are fairly well 
stabilized since over three-quar- 
ters of total revenue is covered by 
fuel adjustment clauses in electric 
and steam rates. 

The company is probably one 
of the heaviest utility taxpayers 
in the country, about 23c out of 
the revenue dollar going for the 
many different forms of taxation. 
But Edison will benefit substan- 
tially by lifting of the Federal tax 
on electric energy (applicable 
mainly on residential and small 
commercial business) which be- 
came effective Nov. 1. 

Summarizing, favorable factors 
are the big expansion program 
which will permit economies in 
electric generation; the improve- 


possibilities 


for labor- 
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ment in gas and steam earnings; 
and hopes that an increase in 
electric rates will be granted by 
the State Commission (the case 
has been pending a long time). 
On the debit side are the regular 
increases in wages, rising costs of 
financing, difficulties in obtaining 
scarce metals for maintenance and 
construction, etc. Mr. Forbes re- 
fused to discuss the future trend 
of share earnings, limiting his re- 
marks to the statement that $2 
was earned in the first 11 months 
of 1951 (the amount of the annual 
dividend). 


With Gibbs & Coe 


(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 

WORCESTER, Mass.—John W. 
Murphy has been added to the 
staff of Gibbs & Coe, 507 Main 
Street. He was formerly with 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc. 




















Look What's Happening 
in New Jersey... 


We here in New Jersey... The Crossroads of the East... 
look forward to big happenings in 1952. 


The next 12 months will see a number of large new develop- 


ments . . . public and private . .. in operation. It will see the 
growth of attendant industrial operations . . . both large and 
small. It will see the growth in population and subsequent housing. 


All around us we can see quickening activity in both defense 


and non-defense production. We feel assured that New Jersey's 
economy will be one of the highest in the country. 


Major factors contribute to the growth of New Jersey ... 


The great markets of New York and Philadelphia . . . the well- 
integrated system of transportation, by rail, truck, air and sea 


. .. the expanding core of top-flight research facilities . . 


. the 


continuing supply of skilled craftsmen . .. the highly-valued 
diversification of production . .. all these advantages are a vital 
part of New Jersey. 


During 1952, the great new New Jersey Turnpike will be 


completed, connecting traffic between New York and Wilming- 
ton, Del. Another important new highway, the Garden State 
Parkway, will be extended to the north. A new bridge will 
span the Delaware River at Trenton. | 





For more information 
about the activity in man- 
ufacturing circles in New 
Jersey today, write for 
your copy of the new 
brochure, ‘An Industrial- 
ist’'s View of the Cross- 
roads of the East."’ 


Write us: Dept. 5 
66 Park Place, 
Newark 1], N. J. 


Steel will start to roll this year from the U. S. Steel plant 
across the river from Trenton at Morrisville, Pa. The effect of 
this giant plant on industry is felt throughout New Jersey, par- 
ticularly in the Central and Southern areas where many manufac- 
turing newcomers, mainly service industries and fabricators and 
manufacturers of steel products, are transforming agricultural 
acres into new industrial communities of high importance. 


Public Service plays its part as a citizen of this great state 
by having ahead of demands those essential services—Electricity 


and Gas. 


Public Service Electric and Gas Company 


Newark, New Jersey 


A Public Servant of a Great State 








| 
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ings produced by Diesels, freight rates would have to be 


very much higher than they are today, or many ol the 
railroads would again be in bankruptcy or would have 
to rely on government subsidy for survival Unfortu- 


nately there is nothing in sight at the present time that 
will return as much saving on the investment as Diesels 
have produced 

Much of the railroads’ future depends upon the speed 
and adequacy with which they will be allowed to adjust 
rates to compensate for higher costs. That is their imme- 
diate problem. From a long range standpoint, there must 
be a more statesmanlike realization on the part of those 
concerned with the economic health of the nation’s 
transportation system, of the many inequities that exist 
in the regulation and promotion of the various forms 
of transportation. A hopeful sign in this direction Is the 
recent Progress Report (referred to as the Bricker Re- 
port) of the Subcommittee on Land and Water Trans- 
portation of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, which embodies recommendations made afte! 
a two-year study of our national transportation system. 


WAYNE A. JOHNSTON 
President, Illinois Central Railroad 
Net income of the nation’s railroads in 1951 fell con- 
siderably below the 1950 level despite greater traffic vol- 
ume and increased revenues. The outlook for 1952 indi- 


cates little improvement. The diminishing margin be- 
tween income and expenses has be- 
- come a major problem. Increased 


costs of labor and materials and sup- 
lies, for which the railroads have not 
received compensatory rate and tare 
increases, together with skyrocket- 
ing taxes imperil the future of 
America’s railroad transportation 
system. failroad management has 
done an outstanding job of absorbing 
many cost increases by improved 
methods. Obviously, however, there 
is a limit to which such efforts are 
able to absorb increasing costs. 
Onerating revenues of the Illinois 
Central will amount to approximately 
$294,000,000 in 1951 compared with 
$276,000,000 in 1950. Net income will 
be about $18,250,000, or $12.62 a 
share. This compares with a net income in 1950 of 
$23,770,000, or $16.68 a share, exclusive of $5,640,000 of 
net income included in 1950 and earned in prior years 
for back mail pay and back tax accruals. The decrease 
of net income is further aggravated by the constantly 
diminishing value of the dollar. The purchasing power 
of the railroad construction dollar has declined to about 
32 cents from the 1910-14 base of 100 cents. This means 
that nearly two of every three dollars of capital expen- 
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ditures for property replacements must be paid out 
of net income. 
The Illinois Central Railroad celebrated its centen- 


nial in 1951, During these 100 years the railroad has 
paid taxes totaling $640 million. The ominous trend of 
taxation is apparent when it is recognized that con- 
siderably more than one-half of this astronomical sum 
has been paid in the last ten years. In the first ten 
years of its existence Illinois Central taxes added up to 
less than a million dollars. In the single year of 1951 
taxes amounted to about $35,700,000. Taxes have taken 
a dangerous trend which must be reversed if we are to 
encourage continued investment of risk capital in main- 
taining a productive economy. A revision of tax and 
spending policies should be high on the order of business 
of the incoming Congress. 

Difficulty in obtaining critical materials, particularly 
steel, continued throughout 1951. Steel is badly needed 
in the production of rail and in the manufacture and 
maintenance of locomotives and freight cars. Railroads 
are the conveyor line for moving goods from the raw 
material stage through various processes of fabrication 
to the finished state when the goods are then delivered 
to areas of consumption. Every priority should be given 
the railroads in the allocation of strategic materials to 
insure the continued efficient operation of our national 
assembly line. 

Since World War II the Illinois Central has purchased, 
built, or has on order, roundly 17,000 new freight cars. 
As soon as necessary materials can be obtained work 
will begin on building 1,000 additional freight cars. In- 
vestment in new equipment, including switching, transfer 
and passenger locomotives and passenger cars. during 
this period has amounted to approximately $100 million. 

The renewal of the steel spans in the Illinois Central 
bridge across the Ohio River at Cairo, Ill.. at a cost of 
$6,500,000 is scheduled for completion early in 1952. The 
$3,000,000 modernization program of the railroad’s Mark- 
ham classification yard at Chicago will continue during 
1952. Capital expenditures for 1952 are estimated at 
$31,250,000 compared with about $29,800,000 in 1951. 
Outstanding debt was reduced approximately $10 mil- 
lion during 1951. At the close of the year outstanding 
debt amounted to $206 million, made up of $153 million 
in mortgage bonds and $53 million in equipment trusts. 
This compares with a total debt of $257 million in 1945, 
$365 million in 1940, and $383 million in 1927. Interest 
on debt has been reduced from an all-:ime high in 1927 
of nearly $17 million to approximately $9 million in 1951. 

_War prosperity is temporary prosperity, and economic 
dislocations resulting from such an economy adversely 
effect the long-term welfare of the nation. Looking 
forward to the day when business will again be con- 
ducted on the sound foundations of normal production 
responsive to the laws of supply and demand, the Illinois 
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Central has exerted every effort to attract to its territory 
industries engaged in the type of production for which 
there will be a constant market in the future. The 
production of these industries will provide an important 
economic ballast for Mid-America and the country. 

The public has a real interest in the abandon- 
ment by state and Federal governments of unsound fiscal 
policies as they relate to transportation. Not only is the 
future of the nation’s railroads as a vital part of the 
free enterprise system threatened, but placing of all 
other forms of transportation on a tax equality basis 
with the railroads will remove an unfair burden now 
assumed by the public and will permit the railroads to 
provide better service at lower cost. This has been 
emphasized in the progress report prepared by Senator 
Bricker of the investigations being carried on by the 
Domestic Land and Water Transportation Sub-Commit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, and bears out the fact that the public is 
involuntarily being made to subsidize transportation 
other than the railroads. It is hoped the conclusions 
of the Bricker Report will stimulate some action leading 
to a more realistic approach to the problems of the 
railroad industry on the part of many of our public 
regulatory aufhorities. The railroads need greater lati- 
tude in the pricing of their services. Time consuming 
administrative procedures of regulatory agencies be- 
tween the time rate adjustments are requested and the 
time they are finally approved deprive the railroads of 
badly needed revenues. Railroads should be permitted 
to make rate adjustments effective at the time of appli- 
cation. Any difference between the proposed rates thus 
made effective and rates as finally approved by public 
authority could be later adjusted. 


very 


ADRIAN D. JOYCE 
Chairman of the Board, The Glidden Company 
Nineteen fifty-two is beginning with business activity 
in our industry at about the same level as a year ago. 
General conditions, however, are quite different, 
Last at this time 


year our company was scrambling 
‘ iy for raw materials and building up 


our inventories and this same proce- 
dure was being followed by our cus- 
tomers in many lines. At the present 
time indications are that prices are 
relatively stable and tending lower. 
Inventories have been reduced and 
we believe that inventories in the 
hands of our customers are’ much 
lower than a year ago. 

Higher transportation costs, higher 
taxes and higher employment costs 
indicate that it will be very difficult 
to increase net earnings. 

Governmental regulations, price ceil- 
ings and allocations have all added 
to the general confusion and make it 
extremely hard to make a prediction 
of conditions very far ahead. For- 
tunately our company’s products are well diversified 
and our 37 factories are so located in various sections of 
our country that we can take advantage of planned de- 
centralization. 


Adrian D. Joyce 


Our mining activities, covering ilmenite, barytes and 
zinc, should bring profitable results in 1952. 

Our company has 28 control and research laboratories 
and many of the products developed in these laboratories 
will be put on a production basis this year. 

It is probable that our volume of business will more 
than equal the record of 1951. 


EDWARD D. JONES 
Edward D. Jones & Co., St. Louis 

Live Stock: As I view it, I believe that a large num- 
ber of cattle on farms is in strong financial hands but 
possibly weak historical hands; by that I mean a good 
many people have stocked farms with cattle in the past 
five or ten years with funds avail- 
able from some other source rather 
than earnings from the farm. 

While these people are financially 
able to carry the cattle herd, they 
are not necessarily experienced cat- 
tlemen. If conditions become ad- 
verse, these people might suddenly 
decide to get out of the cattle busi- 
ness which would accelerate the 
marketing of cattle, because these 
owner are primarily in some other 
line of business and are not ex- 
perienced cattle men. 

The number of cattle and hogs in 
the country is a little too large com- 
pared to the supply of feed available: 
consequently, a larger corn crop 
will be necessary in 1952 or we will have a decline in 
the supply of meat. 

Farm Products: It ‘s my opinion that the government 
loan on farms products should be reduced to about 75% 
of parity instead of the prevailing rate of 90% parity. 
I do not believe this loan should assure the farmer of 
a profit but should prevent undue hardship or loss to the 
farmer in the event of a temporary over-supply of 
farm products. I do not believe any ceilings are neces- 
sary on farm products. In the event of an advance in 
prices the farmer will increase his production as rapidly 
as possible, which will bring prices back into line with 
other commodities. 

Housing: It is my opinion that the housing situation 
in the Middle West is not as acute as it was a few years 
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ago before the inauguration of the building program; 
this has very well taken care of the housing shortage. 

Brewing Industry: The brewing industry in the Mid- 
dle West has been undergoing elimination of plants. 
The concentrations since repeal has reduced the number 
of breweries from over 1,400 before prohibition to about 
350 at the close of 1951, and it is estimated that by 1955 
there will be only about 250 breweries. This concentra- 
tion of breweries has been brought about by mergers, 
failures and liquidations. However, this industry is a big 
producer of taxes, both Federal and state, and one of the 
Middle West’s largest industries. 

The prospects for this industry in 
aging. 

Financial: The banks in the Middle West appear to 
have loans, and applications are pending for additional 
loans, from customers to carry inventories, accounts 
receivable, and for working capital. As I view it, there 
will be considerable new financing for medium - sized 
companies in the Middle West during 1952. To provide 
additional working capital these companies will issue 
mortgages, debentures, preferred stocks and equity com- 
mon stocks. 

Money Rates: The low and easy money period ap- 
pears to be over and, as I view it, you may look tor 
higher interest rates and lower bond prices in 1952. A 
few outlying banks are already bidding 212% rate for 
deposits. 


1952 are encour- 


J. P. KILEY 

President, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific 
Railroad Company 

On the outlook for business in our field for the year 


1952, | believe our railroad can expect about the same 
volume of freight traffic as it handled in 1951. We do 
. not expect any sharp increases or 
peer §€=6ddecreases. So far, the defense pro- 





gram has not affected the traffic vol- 
ume of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific Railroad Company 
in any substantial way. 

With reasonably good weather 
conditions, the agricultural outlook 
for 1952 in the territory we serve is 
favorable. It is expected crop pro- 
duction will exceed that of 1951. 
Soil moisture conditions generally 
are satisfactory for this time of year. 
Livestock in our range territory is 
in good condition, although supple- 
mental hay supplies may be needed 

John P. Kiley in some areas. 

I am of the opinion that the in- 
dustries served by our railroad will produce about the 
same volume of goods as in 1951. 

Our road property and equipment are in excellent 
shape, and we are in a position to handle promptly and 
efficiently a substantial amount of additional traffic. 


ARTHUR S. KLEEMAN 

President, Colonial Trust Company, New York City 

1952, in my opinion, holds promise of being a favor- 
able year in banking. Increased industrial production 
at higher price levels accounted for a substantial rise in 
business loans and the consequent tightening in the sup- 
ply of money which marked 1951. The 
resulting upward trend in interest 
rates will, I believe, continue during 
the coming year. It is expected that 
the Treasury will meet current re- 
quirements, including the refunding 
of obligations maturing in 1952, al- 
most exclusively through short-term 


borrowing. Thus, interest costs to 
the Government will remain rela- 
tively low through the somewhat 


unorthodox procedure of placing an 
unusually high proportion of the 
total debt in the form of short-term 
obligations. 

There seems to have developed 
an awareness in Congress that taxes 
have reached a point where it would 
be a mistake, both economically and 
politically, to advocate further increases, and realistic 
efforts to balance the Federal budget within the present 
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tax structure are to be hoped for. If this occurs. it 
would also tend to keep money in relatively limited 
supply, thus contributing still further to a hardening 


in 1952 interest rates. 

Balancing of the Federal budget might ease the 
inflationary trend, that to a degree was slowed in the 
past year. While the full impact of defense orders 
should be felt in industry this year, the resulting pres- 
sure could be offset by continued reduction in some 
inventories which are still excessive, and by increased 
productivity of industry in general. In the six years 
that have elapsed since the close of World War II. it 
appears that most of the pent-up demand accumulated 
during the war years has been met. Were it not for 
military orders, we might begin to see a slackening of 
the intense industrial activity that has existed in the 
past few years. 

Among the unfavorable factors, from the banker’s 
viewpoint, are increasing overhead expenses and pro- 
gressively higher taxes on bank earnings. Alert “cost- 
minded” management and increased mechanization 
wherever feasible seem to constitute the most effective 
weapons for combating the While concerted 
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U. S. Policy and 
Economic Nationalism 


that concept, which was to influ- 
ence our individual thinking and 
our public policies for well over a 
century. The intellectual revolt 
launched by Adam Smith eventu- 
ally resulted in the adoption of 
free trade as Great Britain's na- 
tional policy, but not before po- 
litical leaders such as Richard 
Cobden mobilized opinion in fa- 
vor of Free Trade. It took 
roughly 70 years to accomplish 
this result. Once it was accom- 
plished, Great Britain, which was 
at the peak of its influence in the 
world, exercised the kind of lead- 
ership which spread free trade far 
and wide and placed definite lim- 
its on the impact of economic na- 
tionalism where that form of pol- 
icy continued to exist. The Gold 
Standard, which developed in 
the second half of the 19th cen- 
tury, created throughout a large 
part of the world the closest pos- 
sible approximation to a single 
monetary system, while the prev- 
alent use of the Most-Favored- 
Nation Clause in commercial 
treaties practically eradicated dis- 
crimination in foreign trade. Al- 
though politically the world re- 
mained divided, the world econ- 
omy achieved between 1860 and 
1914 a degree of unification 
which it has known neither be- 
fore nor since. 
Ill 
First World War Change 


The first World War broke up 
the intricate structure of a well- 
knit world economy. At its end, 
the League of Nations was estab- 
lished for the purpose of creat- 
ing political and economic unity 
in the world. Its failure to 
achieve these objectives must be 
attributed to many factors, in- 
cluding its very incomplete mem- 
bership. Among these factors, 
failure to launch an early all-out 
offensive against economic na- 
tionalism must be given a high 
place. Protectionism grew by 
leaps and bounds all during the 
20s. The international discipline 
inherent in the old gold standard 
was frowned upon and the new 
monetary system was a weak 
compromise which collapsed at 
the first major storm. The “Great 
Depression” of 1929 and following 
years, although frequently attrib- 
uted nowadays to the interna- 
tional consequences of an Ameri- 
can slump, was in reality a world 
wide phenomenon both as to 
causes and as to manifestations. 

During the years immediately 
preceding the depression, world 
trade was kept afloat by a rising 
tide of credit inflation. That in- 
flation reached its apogee with the 
stock market boom of 1929 in New 
York and then collapsed. Al- 
ready the boom diverted financial 
capital resources from trade chan- 
nels into stock market specula- 
tions and when the bubble burst 
the receding tide of credit brought 
about a world-wide deflation. The 
rocks of trade restrictions ap- 
peared in their full magnitude as 
credit: inflation gave way to de- 
flation, and upon these rocks in- 
ternational trade met with its 
worst disaster in modern history. 
Not only was there a drastic fall 
in commodity prices, a sharp de- 
cline in business activity and a 
growth of unemployment, but the 
international monetary system, 
laboriously if incompletely, re- 
built in the late 20s, fell to pieces 
as well. 


Flowering of Collectivism 


On the ruins of world trade and 
of the gold standard, there oc- 
curred a great flowering of col- 
lectivism and state controls. The 
struggle for markets became ex- 
acerbated and many of the mer- 
cantilist ideas made a spectacu- 
Jar comeback. The economic cata- 





clysm had a strong impact in the 
realm of ideas. No thinker is 
probably more typical of what oc- 
curred than John Maynard 
Keynes. Already in the early 20s 
he opposed the restoration of the 
gold standard and made pro- 
nouncements in favor of monetary 
nationalism. In 1931 he success- 
fully urged the British to revert 
to tariff protection. He viewed 
with disfavor efforts to rebuild 
world trade in the early 30s and 


in 1933 published a remarkable 
essay on—and in favor of—‘‘Na- 
tional Self-Sufficiency” (pub- 
lished in both England and the 
United States). In his General 
Theory, which was to “revolu- 
tionize’” (and, as many feel, set 
back and confuse) economic 
thinking from 1936 onwards, 


Keynes attributed wars to inter- 
national economic relations and 
favored national full employment 
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policies as against international 
“rules of the game.” Lord Keynes 
discovered in the course of the 
Second World War that policies of 
national self-sufficiency or insula- 
tion, carried out with the full 
armory of mercantilist controls, 
more recently “modernized” by 
Nazi-Germany’s Dr. Schacht, 
could not solve Britain’s predica- 
ment and, in the last years of his 
life, turned away, to a consider- 


able degree, from economic na- 
tionalism. A vast number of his 
followers on either side of the 


ocean, however, continue to prop- 
agate the Keynesian gospel of in- 
sulation, national planning, and 
independent economic experimen- 
tation. 


Aftermath of World War II 


At the end of World War II 
there arose again an overwhelm- 
ing need for a frontal attack on 


economic nationalism. Even more 
than in the 20s, the 40s were a 
period of frustration and failure 
in that respect. There are several 
reasons for it which can be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) excessive 
concern over national full em- 
ployment planning which was 
given priority over good interna- 
tional economic relations, (2) an 
approach to economic develop- 
ment problems which tended to 
regard it as a matter best dealt 
with through national planning 
and regardless of the effect of 
such planning upon international 
relations, (3) a revival of the old 
mercantilist notion that a coun- 
try’s foreign payments have to be 
kept in balance by direct controls 
rather than by pursuing a course 
of domestic policy favorable to a 
country’s external solvency. 
Underlying these _ particular 
reasons for the prevalence of trade 
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and payment controls after the 
war, there was the growth of col- 
lectivism in the western world. 
Whether it be called socialism, 
the welfare state, or something 
else, collectivism subordinates in- 
dividual action to government de— 
cision and replaces to an increas 
ing extent the market mechanism 
by direct governmental controls. 
Foreign exchange controls and 
import quotas give a government 
a hold not only over a country’s 
foreign relations but also over 
important elements in its domestic 
economy. No collectivist govern— 
ment will wish to give these con— 
trols up at any time. It is not am 
exaggeration to say that socialism: 
and other forms of collectivism 
are, in our time, the most imper- 
tant driving force behind eco- 
nomic nationalism, far more im— 


portant even than the old-fash- 
Continued on page 59 
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Disclosure 


Hallmark 


of Progress 


PROGRESS, 





modern reporting should go hand-in- 


Full 


99 


is the 


lieves in presentation of all data neces- 


status and outlook of the enterprise 


Modern operating methods and 


hand. This means prompt and thorough 
accounting—to the management, to the 
personnel, to the stockholders and to 
the public. Nor does it mean ac- 
counting in the narrow sense. The 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway be- 


sary to an intelligent estimation of the 


and its securities. 
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efforts by banking 
endeavor to achieve 
latter. 

To summarize, favorable factors for the coming year 
seem to include the prospect of continuing high incomes 
for wage and salary earners, substantial production of 
heavy industry for both defense and civilian needs, In- 
greased demand for money to finance this activity and 
a continuing firmness in interest rates. Should these 
elements be present in the next twelve months, as I 
believe they will be, they should compensate for high 
taxes and increased overhead, with the net result a 
reasonably prosperous 1952 in banking 


ARTHUR B. LAFAR 


President, Angostura-Wuppermann Corp. 

With current sales of Angostura Aromatic Bitters run- 
ning 13% ahead of the corresponding period last year 
in the face of Federal Government figures showing only 
a tiny increase in the consumption of whiskey and other 
spirits—we, at Angostura-Wupper- 
mann Corp., are looking forward to 
1952 as potentially one of our best 
years 

The sceming paradox of increas- 
ing sales of Angostura in the face of 
a more or less static situation in the 
licensed beverage industry, is easily 
explained. Whenever liquor becomes 
scarce, Or more expensive, consum- 
ers turn to mixed drinks in an effort 
to “stretch” their supplies. The re- 
cently-increased taxes on spirituous 
liquors are having this effect. 

In addition, we have tapped a new 
market. It is, we believe, the great- 
est one of all for our product. 

Angostura, of course, is a flavor- 
ing, a seasoning agent, It is made from a blend of tropi- 
cal spices, steeped in rum, and was originally com- 
pounded by Dr. Johann Gottlieb Benjamin Siegert, over 
100 years ago as a tonic to sharpen the appetities of 
wounded soldiers in the Military Hospital he commanded 
as Gen. Simon Bolivar’s Surgeon General during the 
Latin American “Wars of Liberation” against Spain. 

Its use in mixed drinks came 
was the invention of 
“Gin and Bitters.” 


groups 
some 


are now in progress In an 
measure of relief from the 
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many years later and 
British sea captains who created 


Now Angostura is finding its way into the kitchens 
of thousands of American homes where it is used as an 
all-purpose seasoning. The country’s 44 million house- 
wives are our market. 

I have been amazed to see 
of Angostura on the food pages of daily newspapers 
throughout the country. Housewives have been using it 
to flavor everything from stewed prunes and oyster stew 
to the stuffing of their Thanksgiving turkey! 

It is difficult to draw any conclusions from our own 
experiences which may be of help to others. After all, 
Angostura is inique. But we have found that when our 
product is purchased by housewives for their kitchens— 
rather than by their husbands for home bar use—it is 
much more subject to impulse buying. Attractive coun- 
ter displays in the retail outlets through which Angostura 
reaches the consumer public are very effective. 

All in all, we are anticipating a banner year in ’52. 
To meet it, we have just installed completely automatic, 
electrically-powered bottling and packaging machinery 
with double the capacity of the older equipment which 
it replaces. 


the frequent mentions 


FRED LAZARUS, JR. 
President, Federated Department Stores, Inc. 

Federated sales plans for Spring 1952 are based on 
anticipated increases in our various store units ranging 
from 3% to 5% over Spring of 1951. This we believe 
to be a conservative estimate, for we think that in 1952 
retailers will be more sensitive to 
customer demands than they were 
in the inventory liquidation periods 
of 1951. 

The relationship of our stock and 
commitments to sales will approxi- 
mate the more normal merchandis- 
ing policies of the pre-Korean pe- 
riod. We do not look for scarcities 
in anything except some individual 
fashions that may gain sudden popu- 
larity. The absence of scarcity will 
apply generally to soft goods as well 





as consumer semi-durable and most 
durable goods. 

Beyond the Spring of 1952 we 
think that government policy and 


Fred Lazarus, Jr. action can appreciably determine the 
volume of business and price trends. 
Often during election years many steps are taken to 
stimulate the economy. Federated hopes, however, that 
in 1952 a considered program of reasonable objectives 
will be developed combining production of necessary 
articles of defense with forbearance of deferable items 
so that we may arrive at a balance that will preserve 
a strong economy in the United States. 

Such objectives include maintenance of a balanced 
budget, taxes properly assessed to avoid inflationary 
pressures, continuation of government credit and fiscal 
policies, and the allocation of scarce materials to keep 
inflationary pressures in check. Price and wage con- 
trols would seem to have no necessary place in the 
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picture if 
present 


the defense 
visualized 


program is carried out as at 


The danger of inflation has been so substantially 
emphasized that the growing evidences of pessible de- 
flation have been given little consideration. This may 
therefore be a good time to point out these factors: 

(1) Most civilian goods are in abundance. 

(2) Capital investment, while still large, has more 
and more to do with the defense program and it meets 
with much less competition from civilian capital ex- 
penditures because of credit restrictions and reduced 
protits 

(3) The present large corporation taxes make it very 
difficult for business to accumulate the necessary funds 
ior civilian goods expansion 

(4) Inventories at manufacturing level are at an all- 


time high While some of these abnormal excesses may 


be necessary because of the defense program, they indi- 


cate that some of the production of the last year still 
was made for the purpose of inventories and not for 
end products 

(5) While there may be higher levels achieved in 


the manufacture of defense goods. 
as high as has been estimated 
in defense machine tools. 


the peak may not be 
because of the shortage 


(6) Furthermore, a fall-off in civilian production may 


fully offset any increase in defense goods. 
(7) For fiscal 1952 it is quite possible that the gov- 
ernment will not have a deficit of any substantial 


amount if the budget is figured on a cash basis. 

All in all, weighing the frequently emphasized infla- 
tionary evidences against the deflationary factors that 
now seem to be appearing, Federated looks forward to 
1952 being a year of rather level prices. 


JOHN LEGIER 
President, National American Bank of New Orleans, 
New Orleans, La. 


Business in general is good at the 


turn of the year, 


and financial outlook for 1952 is definitely optimistic. 
Of course, the future is problematical; it always is. 
international 


The New Year’s horizon is obscured by 
tensions, inflationary pressures (the 
wage-price spiral), Federal deficit 
spending, higher taxes and the 1952 
elections, all of which have an 
pact upon people’s purses and 
emotions. 

But with all these imponderables, 
business will be good. Defense pro- 
duction increases at an accelarated 
pace to olfset any reduction in the 
manufacture of civilian goods. There 
is full employment, personal income 
and wages are at an all-time peak, 
the purchasing power of the people 
continues to expand. Nothing short 


im- 
heir 





of a world upheaval, which is not 

contemplated in the foreseeable fu- John Legier 
ture, could upset our economy in 

1952. 


Though the country has suffered economic indigestion 
for a spell, and may one day take a turn for the worse, 


no serious complications have so far developed. The 
immense productivity of American industry, in time, 
could reach a peak and the pipelines that feed the 


consumers be packed with defense and civilian goods, 
but that could hardly happen to produce a _ business 
slump in 1952. 

But because we do live in chaotic times, and our 
economy is largely artificial, common sense would dic- 
tate that we be cautiously optimistic. 

Regarding the field of finances as reflected in bank- 
ing institutions, the year 1952 should be a prosperous 
one. With interest rates increasing gradually, and with 
the possibility of early Congressional legislation reliev- 
ing banks of excess profits taxes, bank earnings should 
increase, but this would be offset by the increase in the 
cost of doing business—higher wages, higher income 
taxes and higher prices for supplies, etc. The year 1951 
having been a prosperous year for banks, I can see no 
reason why net earnings should not be maintained in 
1952, and bank operations kept on an even keel. 


ROBERT E. LEWIS 
President, Argus Cameras, Inc. 

The outlook for business in our field of camera manu- 
facturing and the manufacture of precision optical in- 
struments depends to a very large degree on the avail- 
ability of materials. For the past several months our 
sales have been limited by the crit- 
ical shortage of certain raw materials, 
primarily brass and aluminum. At 
present we have a very low inven- 
tory of finished goods and we expect 
that, except for normal seasonal 
variation, we will continue to sell 
all of the cameras and projectors 
which we can manufacture in the 
foreseeable future. Our allotments 
of critical materials have steadily 
decreased from quarter to quarter 
however, and we therefore anticipate 
a steadily decreasing volume of 
commercial sales. 

In order to fill the gap left by this 
decrease in commercial sales, we 
have obtained a number of govern- 
ment contracts for both development and production of 
precision optical instruments for the armed forces. We 
expect that during the next six months our sale of these 
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products will substantially offset our decrease in com- 
mercial sales but the availability of similar contracts 
after the middle of the year is an unknown factor at 
present. In the meantime, our biggest problem is to keep 
our work force employed during the period in which 


we are converting from commercial production to pro- 
duction of military items on a large scale. 

By a combination of this military business and the 
limited manufacture of cameras and slide projectors, we 
expect to maintain our production and sales at a high 
rate for the coming year. We are, however. subject to 
the highest tax rate of 70% inasmuch as our base period 
years do not give us a favorable base for the excess 


profits tax and there is no prospect of relief. 


ELMER L. LINDSETH 


President, The Cleveland Electric Hluminating Company 


The nation’s electric power systems are continuing as 
rapidly as possible the expansion program in which 
thev have been engaged since the end of World War II. 
The expansion now underway would raise the total 


generating capability for the country 
as a whole from 75,000,000 kilowatts 
at the end of 1951 to 104,000,000 
kilowatts at the end of 1954. 

At the end of 1951, however, in- 
adequate allocations by the govern- 
ment of various materials had 
slowed construction and_ seriously 
threatened the expansion which 
means so much to all elements of the 
economy In particular, steel, cop- 
per and aluminum are needed in 
greater quantities. 

The problem of getting sufficient 
materials is the most serious imme- 
diate one facing electric utility 
companies, but the struggle to halt 
unnecessary government encroach- 
ment is still the primary long-term cause tor concern. 

Although the electric companies made some progress 
during 1951 in stemming the spread of government 
influence in their field, they also became subject to new 
pressures of this kind. 

One of the best examples of this latest encroachment 
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concerns the proposed power redevelopment of the 
Niagara River by five New York State electric utility 
companies. They have completed all preparatory steps 


and studies for the project, and they are financially 
prepared, but they have been unable to get legal author- 
ity to proceed because of the opposition of both the 
Federal Government and the New York State Govern- 
ment. 

The issue at stake is whether, as a matter of principle, 
the government should undertake new ventures in the 
power business when these projects are not part of a 
multi-purpose development. 

In this instance, the advocates of government owner- 
ship have not resorted to any of the usual subterfuges 
in asserting why the government should take over func- 
tions which investor-owned companies are eager and 
able to perform. There has been no mention of flood 
control, irrigation, soil conservation, or any other cus- 
tomary excuses. 

Instead, the government backers are simply arguing 
that government should enter into direct and deliberate 
competition with private citizens. 

Obviously, the outcome of this battle will have a tre- 
mendous effect on the future of all investor-owned 
electric light and power companies. If a _ scecialistic 
proposal can be nut over even when it is flatly acknowl- 
edged ‘to be socialistic, it is hard to tell where such 
encroachment will end. 

In spite of such obstacles, however, there is no doubt 
that the electric utility industry will continue to grow 
enormously and to expand its usefulness to all groups 
of the population. 

But it behooves all citizens who are concerned over 
the trend toward ever-widening influence of the gov- 
ernment in the affairs of individuals to be alert to the 
constant attempts to project the government unneces- 
sarily into fields better left to private enterprise. 


P. W. LITCHFIELD 


Chairman of the Board, 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Inc. 

Looking back across the old year, 1951, it is apparent 
that the most significant economic development as the 
build-up of the forces of inflation. 

Government, corporate and personal debt have r: 
dangerous proportions. The dollar 
lost ground as a medium of ex- 
change. Mounting Federal taxes 
have discouraged corporate financing 
through new issues of equity stocks 
and have forced those looking for 
new money to borrow. Prices and 
wages have played leap-frog with 
each other throughout the year and 
appear to be continuing the proce- 
dure as we enter 1952. 

Looking forward into 1952 
mixed and dubious prospects. 
means must be found to arrest the 
inflationary trend; its momentum 
cannot be allowed to continue with- 
out inviting unpleasant economic 
consequences. And yet, with an 
election on our hands and the ten- 
sions of the world situation continuing unrelieved, cor- 
rective action on the inflation tront may vwrove to call 
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U. S. Policy and Economic Nationalism 


of the 19th 
Suivives in 


ioned protectionism 
century (wnich still 
our midst well). Nor is it an 
exaggeration to say that the 
break up of the _ international 
monetary system is the most char- 
acteristic feature of the economic 
nationalism of our day. It ren- 
ders possible policies of national 
insulation; it creates the appear- 
ance of independent economic de- 
velopment 


as 


in the various coun- 
tries and of “national business 
cycles,’ and it perpetuates dis- 


equilibria which are then invoked 
as an excuse for the continued ac- 


ceptance of such disrupting pol- 
icles as exchange controls. 
IV 
Must Fight Against Economic 
Nationalism 

If the western world is to 
achieve unity and preserve hu- 
man liberties, a war must be 


waged upon economic nationalism. 
Only the United States can take 
the leadership in such an action. 
Although we are still maintain- 
ing an obsolete foreign trade pol- 
icy and although we are still lack- 
ing a foreign economic policy 
which would fully take into ac- 
count any changed position in the 
world as compared with what it 
used to be 30 or 40 years ago, we 
are tke only hope of liberalism in 
the world and the only power that 
can recreate a world w»sconomy 
based uvon the free*endeavors of 
free men. In order to carry out 
this mission, the United States 
must adopt a policy involving, in 


particular, the following com- 
ponents: 

(1) We must open the Ameri- 
can market far more widely to 
foreign goods. A mobilization of 
all freer trade forces in our own 
midst must be brought about. Our 


taxpayers must realize that in- 
creased imports are the only al- 
ternative to more “hand outs” if 


a complete collapse of what is left 
of a world economy to be 
avoided. Our consumers must real- 
ize that they are paying a heavy 
bill for the unnecessary protection 
afforded to special interest groups 
through import restrictions. 

(2) We must link any further 
foreign aid we might be extending 


is 


to the liquidation of trade and 
payment controls as practiced by 
cur friends. We must make the 


reconstruction of an 
monetary system. 
non-Soviet world, the major ob- 
jective of our foreign economic 
policy. Together with it goes the 
restoration of multilateral trade 
unhampered by import auotas and 


international 
throughout the 


discriminatory practices. The 
Marshal] Plan might have accom- 
lished this had it been designed 


with this objective in mind. Al- 
though it has not brought this ob- 
jective about, the stage is now set 
for the final difficult 
phases in the recon- 
struction of the western world. 

3) We must establish within 
the framework of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment a separate Department of 
Foreign Economic Affairs, Instead 
of the multitude of 


and most 


economic 


agencies now 


taking decisions in the field of 
foreign economic policy without 
proper coordination and integra- 
tion, we need a single agency to 
handle our entire foreign eco- 


relations. 
should 
be 


nomic 
ment 


The new depart- 
have Cabinet 
and coordinated through the 
Cabinet with the State Depart- 
ment, the Commerce Department, 


status 


and other departments interested 
in foreign policy and economic 
affairs. 

With the Presidential election 


year having just started. 
the time 


1S 


now 
101 


great deal of soul 


a 


searching, for clear and hard- 
headed thinking, and for serious 
and forceful action. 


NOTE—tThe above-listed three- 
point program includes no refer- 
ence to either foreign investments 
or tourist expenditures. Both of 
these are, of course, important 
components of the U.S. balance of 
payments, and it is necessary that 
both of them should expand if an 
international economic balance is 
to be reached and maintained. In 
either case, however, expansion 
depends essentially upon two fac- 
tors, independent of the foreign 
economic policy of the United 
States: (1) policies in the foreig: 
countries themselves and (2) the 
general level of economic activity 
in the United States. Foreign 
countries must create a “climate” 
favorable to foreign capital in or- 
der to attract it. Thev must als» 
pursue monetary policies which 
result in a price situation attrac- 
tive to foreign investors and buy- 
ers. The United States can and 
should, of course, adopt measures 
which encourage foreign invest- 
ments and tourist expenditures 
abroad: however, those measures, 
although important, are secondary. 


San Francisco Exch. 
Elects Officers 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Mark 
C. Elworthy of Mark C. Elworthy 
& Co. was elected Chairman of the 
Board of the San 
Francisco the 


Lo) 


ee 


Governors 
Stock 


of 


Exchange at 





Mark C. Elworthy 


Joseph Hauck 





Victor T. Maxwell 


annual meeting. New members of 


the Board elected for terms of 
two years are: Joseph Hauck of 
Schwabacher & Co. and Victor T 
Maxwell of Parrish & Maxwell 
Sherman Hoelscher of Sherman 


Hoelscher & Co. was reelected for 
In addition 
Duncan 


a term ot two years. 


to the above Calvin E. of 
Calvin Duncan & Co.: Marco F. 
Hellman of J. Barth & Co., and 
Ronald E. Kaehler, President of 
the Exchange, are members of the 


Cy 
Au. 


Governing Board. 
Elected to the Nominating Com- 


mittee to serve for the coming 
year were: Edwin D. Berl of Ed- 
win D. Berl & Son, Chairman: 


John Traylor of Douglass, Van der 
Naillen & Co., Inc.; M. J. Duncan 
of Calvin E. Duncan & Co.:; George 
Davis of Davis, Skaggs & Co.: and 
Neil Laughlin of Davies & Co. 





cle 


Hayden Stone Appoints 
Meer Dept. Mer. 


Hayden, Stone & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 


have announced that Fred Meer 
has become associated with that 
firm as Manager of its Foreign 


Exchange Department. 


Now Baikie & Alcantara 

SANTA CRUZ, Calif.—The firm 
name of Richey, Baikie & Alcan- 
tara, 1517 Pacific Avenue, has 
been changed to Baikie & Alcan- 
tara. 


With C. F. Cassell Co. 


WAYNESBORO, Va. — Elliott 
G. Fishburne, formerly connected 
with the Fishburne Military 
School, is now associated with C. 
F. Cassell & Co., Inc., as repre- 
sentative in Waynesboro, Va. Mr. 
Fishburne will be located at No. 
4, Fishburne Building. 


Brinton Co. Admits 
Brinton & Co., 1 Wall Street, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit Richard S. 
Barnes, member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, to partnership on 
Feb. Ist. 
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William Erb to Be 
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Partner in Whitcomb Go. 


William M. Erb will become 


partner in Whitcomb & Co., 1 


a 
4 


Wall Street, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 


change. Mr. Erb was formerly as- 
sociated with Orvis Brothers & 
Co. 


Joins A. C. Allyn Co. 


CHICAGO, Ill. — Harvey 


J. 


Kappa has been added to the staff 


of A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., 


West Monroe Street. 




















Thirtieth Year of Mutually Profitable Service ... 


WARREN PETROLEUM 


CORPORATION 


is blended into the Industrial, Agricultural and Domestic life of America. 


Warren’s Natural Gasoline and Liquefied Petroleum Gas products are 
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for more national courage than we are willing to exert. 
Thus the underlying situation is not too pleasant. 

In the rubber industry business was exceptionally 
good during 1951, producing up to the limits of the 
available supply of raw materials. Rubber supply will 
increase in 1952 so that there will be sufficient to meet 
all demands. 

However, 
reduced from 


with 
the 


substantially 
evident that the 


automotive production 
1951 levels, it is 


manufacture of tires for original equipment will fall off 


while the replacement tire 
by the demand of car owner 


market is being stimulated 
who are driving 1949 and 


1950 models. 
With an ample supply of mn raw rubber assured, 
and with substantial modification of government re- 


strictions on its use, production of non-tire rubber items 
is likely to be considerably higher in 1952 than it was 
in 1951. Military demands wiil be higher than in 1951. 

The overall prospect is that the American rubbet 
industry will process about 1,300,000 tons of new rubber, 


an all-time high, as against a somewhat lower total 
for 1951. 
In the absence of any sharp reversal of underlying 


inflationary pressures, 1952 will be a year of record 
employment and production in the rubber industry. 


A. E. LYON 


Chairman of the Board, Philip Morris and Company, 
Ltd., Inc. 
Regardless of any foreseeable turn of events, a real- 
istic appraisal of 1952, it seems to me, would indicate 
tobacco 


the continued growth and 
industry. 

Our industry-—the 
American economy has cOntinued 
its upward expansion in times of 
Stress as well as in good times. It 
has contributed appreciably to our 
national growth and weathered suc- 
cessfully every financial and political 
crisis confronting us in peace and in 
war. 

One basic consideration must al- 
ways be recognized in evaluating the 
tobacco industry: the pleasure of 
smoking has become an integral part 


prosperity of the 


oldest in the 





of our mode of living, and the in- 
dulgence in this form of pleasure is 
on the increase, as generations of 
new smokers in the ranks of popu- : 
lation replace the “old-timers” Alfred E. Lyon 
particularly women—who did not 
ymok« 

Another factor which is constantly expanding the 
market for tobacco is the growth of population Thu 
every percentage increase in our national populatio! 


means a percentage increase in smokers. 


In 1952, and each succeeding year of the 1950s, we 
therefore anticipate an increase in cigarette sales fo: 
the industry of from 212% -3 per annum. This is a 
conservati\ estimat based on the birth rate of th 
1930s and the increasing number of wom«e smokers 


And a continued increase of 212% per annum alone 
would bring domestic cigarette sales uv to 470 billion 
by 1960 increase of more than 100 billion over the 
1950 ligure 

I might add that althoush there is no valid exnectancv 


if lower taxes in view of the current rate of government 
expenditures and the national debt 
ippears unlikely at this point that 
Tax On cigarettes will be raised. 
Thus, it seems to us at Philip Morris, that the industrv 
can look forward to 1952 as a year of stable conditions 
on the tax front, in the leaf markets and in production, 
which will it to meet the increasing 
demands and its responsibilities to its investors. 


structure, it 


also 
the 


Federal Excise 


enabdie consumer 


ROBERT S. MACFARLANE 
President, Northern Pacific Railway Company 
Unknown factors be taken into consideration in 
any attempt to evaluate the 1952 prospects of the Ameri- 
can railroads. The industry's 1951 operating revenue 
were the largest ever recorded and yet, because of 
ing 


must 


SOar- 
operating expenses which also 
reached an all-time high last year. 
the rate of return on net investment 
was still pitifully low. 


So, unless the railroads cbtain the 


freight rate increase now being 
sought, earnings prospects for 1952 
are not bright, despite the likeli- 


hood of continued heavy traffic dur- 
ing the year. 
Another unknown factor in North- 
Pacific territory is the extent 
to which rearmament traffic will 
replace normal traffic which has 
been reduced because of govern- 
ment restrictions, notably on build- 
ing. With the rearmament program 
; scheduled to reach its peak in the 
third quarter of 1952, Northern Pacifie’s share of gov- 
<rnment tonnage sheuld be very substantial, 
heavier than last year. 
Traffic which originates on our line. along the “Main 
Street of the Northwest,” is made up principally of 
products of forest and agriculture. Because of building 
restrictions, our lumber tonnage probably will be some- 
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possibly 
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what less than last year. But because production goals 
for 1952 recently announced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture call for increases averaging about 5%, and 
because Northern Pacific territory entered the winter 
with moisture rated satisfactory to excellent, prospects 
are that our agricultural tonnage this year may exceed 
1951. However, by harvest time next fall, the picture 
may be different. 

Drilling activities continue at a rapid pace in the new 
oil fields in Northern Pacific territory in eastern Mon- 
tana. While this activity will add to our tonnage this 
year, it will take considerable time before the potential 
of this development can be evaluated. 

Assuming that Northern Pacific traffic volume this 
year will equal or slightly exceed that for 1951, it is 
imperative that charges which we are permitted to make 
for our services are more in line with increasing operat- 


ing costs, if the return on our net investment is to be 
fair and reasonable. 
EARL J. MACHOLD 
President, Niagara Mohawk Power Corporation 
Despite the uncertainties and confusion of interna- 


tional and domestic affairs, there will be rapid growth 
and development of industry, agriculture and business 
in 1952. The private utilities of this country will go for- 
ward in 1952 on a greater scale than 
ever before to provide more service 
to more people. Throughout the na- 
tion, they will continue to invest 
huge sums and undertake vast build- 
ing programs to anticipate the grow- 
ing needs of the people they serve. 

Electric power must be ready first 
before industry and agriculture can 
increase production, and before new 
homes can spread across the land. 
Electric power has been, and will 
be ready for an expanding America. 
The utilities of this country are prov- 
ing their confidence in the future 
in tangible terms—in steel and con- 
crete to house generators that will 
be ready to turn when the added 
power is needed, Since World War II, the utilities have 
ventured huge sums of private capital in their expan- 
sion programs. There is hove that 1952 may see a change 
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in the trend of government competition with private 
enterprise. One basis for such hope is the immediate 
and significant response to the proposal of five New 


York State utilities to develop 1,132,000 kilowatts of 
additional power from the Niagara River without ex- 
pense to taxpayers. This project is only beginning to 


receive nation-wide attention, 
been an upsurging of support for private development 
from all parts of the country and ali walks of life. Join- 
ing in this project are: Central Hudson Gas and Electric 


but already there has 


Corp., Consolidated Edison Co. of New York. Inc., Nev 
York State Electric and Gas Corn., Niagara Mohawk 
Power Cor: Rochester Gas and Electric Corp. 

There is no ouestion of fiood control, irrigation ot: 


reclamation in the proposed Niagara Development. It is 


purely a power project. The issue is clear-cut and it is 

‘ T } if i eo T Pe rn nt ryt ‘cc the wer 
OT Or l nbicance il overnmen { ers Uri ynowel 
business at Niagara, it can enter any business and com- 
pete with its citizens anywhere. This year will witness 
a greater public understanding of how vital this issue 
is, not only to the utility industry, but to the individual 
citizen. 


Niagara Mohawk, one of the five comnpanie 
in the Niagara proposal, serves a widespread and highly 
diversified area of Up-State New York. This area is 
dynamic and there is every indication that it will con- 


associated 


linue a vigorous rate of growth in the years ahead. In 
1952, the heavy cencentration of industries across the 


State will operate at capacity to meet defense and cus- 
tomer requirements. Commercial and farm production 


shoula maintain their high levels, and the curve of do- 


mestic electric and gas load will continue upward. The 
increases have been sound and consistent and will not 
be adversely affected by any temporary change. 

This year, Niagara Mohawk’s electric sales will rise 


to over 15 billion kilowatt hours, furthering the System’s 
position as one of the largest producers of electric power 
in the world. We are starting 1952 with practically all 
the System’s gas facilities converted to natural gas. 
Therefore, gas sales, which have increased over 70% 
in the past five years, should show an even more rapid 
rate of increase in the future, with a corresponding in- 
crease in revenues. 

Niagara Mohawk will add over a million kilowatts of 
installed generating capacity in the period from 1946 
through 1953. That program will be accelerated as much 
as possible in 1952. The first two 80,000-kilowatt units 
of a 320,000-kilowatt steam-electric station at Albany, 
and a 30,000-kilowatt hydro electric station at Stewart’s 
Bridge will be placed on the lines this year. A storage 
reservoir on the Raquette River will be completed, mak- 
ing possible construction of five more hydro-electric 
stations on this river in the near future. Meanwhile, 
construction is well underway to complete the Albany 
plant and two 80,000 kilowatt additions to the System’s 
steam-electric station at Buffalo. 

The consistent growth in customers will bring the 
number of Niagara Mohawk electric customers near the 
million mark in 1952, and the number of gas customers 
over 300,000. 


The year 1952 will place greater demands for service 
than ever before on ‘the Niagara Mohawk System. The 
requirements of its customers will be fully met. 
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PERCY C. MADEIRA, JR. 
President, Land Title Bank & Trust Co. of Philadelphia 


The threat of inflation, which was dormant through- 
out most of the latter part of 1951, is apt to rear up 
again in 1952. At the moment, inflation in some fields 
of hard goods and depression in other lines confronts 
the country with an unusual situa- 
tion, which might be called one of 
uneasy stability. 

The piled up inventories especially 
in soft goods, the decrease in pur- 
chasing by the public and the in- 
crease in savings deposits tended to 
create a sort of stable price level 
during most of 1951. The large in- 
ventories of a year ago in many 
lines have not yet been reduced to 
a normal amount. On the other hand, 
there are indications that the already 
sharply reduced production of civil- 
ian items will be cut still further 
before many more weeks have 
passed. 

When the pinch in consumer items 
begins to be felt, it will tend to 
create inflationary forces. Coupled with this will be the 
vastly increased spending and production for defense 
materials. All this can create inflation unless the proper 
steps are taken in advance to check any future infla- 
tionary tendencies as fast as they arise. 

Whether 1952 will be the “big” year which so many 
visualize is still a moot question. Much depends upon 
the rapidity with which industry retools for defense 
production. Thus far, the defense program has failed to 
take up the slack in consumer production. If this lag 
continues for too many months, it can well create con- 
siderable unemployment and bring about a general re- 
cession at a time when the nation’s armament 
expenditures are at an all-time high. 

One of the big bottlenecks has been machine tools. 
The machine tool industry now is some two years behind 
in orders. If industry is unable to get into really heavy 
mass production of defense items before the latter part 
of the year, there is bound to be considerable layoffs of 
workers as consumer production continues to be reduced. 
If this comes about, then 1952 will be far from the 
“boom” year which many predict. 


SIDNEY MAESTRE 
Chairman of the Board, Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The trend of business in the coming year is very diffi- 
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cult to predict because many of the factors which will 
determine both its level and direction are outside the 
realm of business. In 1951 the economy of the United 
States, as well as the economy of the 
rest of the world, was dominate? by 
the rearmament program. This re- 
armament program resulted from the 
intensification of the struggle be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the West- 
ern powers. Since there is little like- 
tihood ul 1 international! relation 
between these two grouns of power: 
will improve in 1952, tl! rearma- 
ment progral s likely to remaia 
the most important ingle factor 
aominatin business. 
The tempo of the rearmament pro- 
gram is difficult to forecast because 


will be influenced b the 
internailonal 


It, in turn, 
Sravity ot 





relations 


Furthermore it may be subject to Sidney Maestre 
delays and ostponements as pro- 

duction is shifted to more effective weanons of war. This 
rearmament eifort is not an “al-out” one. and some in- 


dustries may be compelled to close since the demand for 


military goods may not be great enough to induce them 
to re-equip their factories to produce military equip- 
ment and raw materials may not be available for the 
production of civilian goods. Finally, the absence of 
an “all-out” effort, many industries will find that a part 
of their facilities will be required for military produc- 
tion while the remainder will be available tor civilian 
producton. Managerial problems under these circum~ 


stances will be 


Banking will also be affected by the rearmament pro- 
gram. Industrial borrowers probably will need credit to 
{finance the production of military equipment. The de- 
mand for credit to finance civilian production may de- 


very great. 


cline somewhat since the production of civilian goods 
may be limited or prohibited. In the last half of 1952 


the Treasury may be forced to borrow money in the open 
market in order to finance the deficit which is now 
anticipated. The restrictive monetary policies being fol- 
lowed by the Federal Reserve System will probably be 
continued, and it is expected that money will remain 
relatively “tight” throughout most of the year. Conse- 
quently, interest rates will probably remain firm. 

The inflationary pressures in 1951 were not so great 
as those in 1950. After March, 1951 the index of whole- 
sale prices declined, although the index of consumers’ 
goods prices advanced slowly. Prices generally will 
probably remain firm in 1952; some prices may advance 
as a result of increasing wages. The curtailment of the 


production of consumer durable goods may lead to an- 
other “scare-buying” wave later in the year. 

Business in the next 12 months will probably remain 
at about present levels: some industries may reach new 
high levels while others may decline. Since international 
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Steps on Pathway to Peace 


this is done, our Republic will 
not survive. This does not mean 
of itself a complete lack of con- 
fidence in our foreign policy lead- 
ership. It does mean that I am 
concerned about secret diplomacy 
and socialistic trends which abro- 
gate fundamental American prin- 
ciples. 


Second Step—Refute Soviet Lies! 


As a second step on the road to 
peace, I urge that our Govern- 
ment face up vigorously and 
promptly to the obligation of re- 
futing the lies of the Soviet Union, 
and of correcting the misconcep- 
tions of friends abroad. The mis- 
understandings of friends at times 
do more to injure the cause of 
peace than the defamations of the 
enemy. We have many loyal 
friends in foreign lands. The ef- 
fectiveness of their collaboration 
will be in direct proportion to the 
good faith of our leadership, the 
realism and appeal of our policies 
and actions. Our attitude toward 
them should be characterized by 
integrity, frankness, sympathetic 
understanding and enlightened 
firmness. This makes mandatory 
a clear definition of United States 
policy and the most explicit ex- 
planations of intentions and mo- 
tives. It means also the scrupu- 
lous avoidance of commitments 
that cannot be fulfilled or that 
would, if fulfilled, jeopardize our 
own economic and military secur- 
ity. 

The distorted image of the 
United States so unremittingly de- 
picted throughout the world by 
the Soviet Union’s propaganda, 
and all too often echoed among 
our friends, has evoked attitudes 
of envy and distrust that impair 
the solidarity of the free world. 
The image that the Kremlin 
strives to impress upon all peo- 
ples is that of a United States, 
bloated with undigested surpluses 
and callously exacting tribute 
from less fortunate peoples. This 
erroneous concept was recently 
reflected by the <: .-food Minister 
of Great Britain, Maurice Webb, 
who was quoted in the New York 
“Times” as complaining, and I 
quote: 

“We cannot solve our problems 
so long as we have the United 
States with vast surpluses of all 
kinds and the rest of the world 
needing desperately the means to 
live.” 

Mr. Webb ignored the several 
billions in dollars and materials 
generously given by the American 
taxpayer to his country since the 
late war. In the same misleading 
vein another eminent Britisher, 
Lord Bertrand Russell, declared a 
few weeks ago to an American 
television audience that the world 
is now paying tribute to the 
United States and that we owe 
our prosperity to that fact. I can- 
not accept this perversion of our 
efforts to help, not only British 
friends but all mankind. Instead 
of exacting tribute from other 
nations, we have contributed an 
unprecedented volume of goods 
and credits to help others repair 
the ravages of war, stabilize econ- 
omies, expand industrial plants 
and prepare to withstand the com- 
mon enemy: world Communism. 

Concerning no other subject is 
there so much current misunder- 
standing as that of the discrepancy 
between our living standards and 
those of others. Although that 
difference is an historic fact, in 
respect to which there has been 
no recent change, America’s com- 
fortable living standard is fre- 
quently discussed in acrimonious 
and accusatory tones in the House 
of Commdns, the French Chamber 
of Deputies and the European 





press generally. What are the 
facts? Leaving Germany and 
Japan out of consideration as de- 
feated and occupied countries, the 
living standards of today in 
France and Italy, the Low Coun- 
tries, Scandinavia, Spain, Portu- 
gal and Latin America are, if we 
may judge statistically, as high or 
higher than before World War II. 
Our living standards today are in 
some respects higher than in 1940, 
but the increased taxes being 
levied for rearmament and for- 
eign assistance are already no- 
ticeably depressing them, It is 
only in socialized Britain and the 
Communistic Soviet countries that 
we find a definitely lower stand- 
ard. As for Russia and eastern 
Europe, they always have had 
subnormal living conditions by 
Western standards. It is, therefore, 
Britain’s lot that is significant to 
this discussion; only Britain’s de- 
cline epitomizes and dramatizes 
the situation. 

It is the Kremlin’s boast that 
the Soviet Union is far richer in 
natural resources than the United 
States. Why then are Stalin and 
his henchmen, with these reputed 
riches at their disposal, with vast 
cultivated areas, unable to pro- 
duce and distribute sufficient food 
and other consumer goods for 
their people after a generation of 
rigid collectivism, highly vaunted 
mechanization and the dubious in- 
centives of Marxism? As usual 
the Soviet propagandists have 
falsified data in this regard but 
the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe recorded 
last November that the diet of 
the Russian people is poorer to- 
day in essential proteins than it 
was in 1913 under the last Tsar. 

In Great Britain after six years 
in power, the best solution the 
Socialists could offer was to trans- 
plant half the population from the 
United Kingdom. Lord Russell 
and Mr. Webb, among others, have 
publicly advanced that startling 
expedient. What the British So- 
cialists state, in effect, is that the 
modern economy of Britain, which 
was sound and highly productive 
during two centuries of capitalis- 
tic venture, lies now in such ruins 
that half of all Britons must find 
homes and improved standards 
elsewhere. I am familiar with the 
rationalization usually offered by 
the Socialists to explain the 
United Kingdom’s economic situa- 
tion: namely, the loss of foreign 
markets and investments. Yet 
Britain’s exports are now far be- 
yond those of 1938, and the Com- 
monwealth and Empire still re- 
main in the sterling bloc. This of 
course does not complete the pic- 
ture. The loss of the dynamics of 
capitalism certainly is one of the 
principal causes of Britain’s eco- 
nomic decline. 

The Red rulers of China have 
confessed defeat in strikingly 
similar terms. Reminiscent of the 
Soviet Union’s purge of 3,000,000 
Ukrainian peasants who resisted 
collectivization, the Peking regime 
has announced as a state policy 
the drastic reduction of the Chi- 
nese population in order to cope 
with food shortages. That policy 
the Red rulers of China are im- 
plementing with customary Soviet 
barbarism. Reports from that un- 
happy country reveal that whole- 
sale purges are in progress; that 
millions already have died of star- 
vation, unbearable hardships and 
under the headman’s axe. Last 
month the Chinese Nationalist 
Government representative to the 
United Nations estimated the fig- 
ure at 15,500,000. 

The American approach to the 
problem of population increase 
has been through expansion of the 


economy; by producing more ef- 
ficiently, by encouraging individ- 


ual initiative and ingenuity, by 
unlocking — not repressing the 
energies of the people. With more 
than 62,000,000 persons gainfully 
employed, we are concerned not 
about a manpower surplus, but a 
manpower shortage. Such has been 
our historical approach but that 
approach is nowadays under pow- 
erful attack. There are socialistic 
trends in this country, as in Eng- 
land, which, if given full applica- 
tion throughout industry and 
commerce, including agriculture, 
would destroy American initiative 


and enterprise and weaken the 








moral fiber of our traditionally 
virile and productive nation. 

It should be universally recog- 
nized at home, and our govern- 
ment should also make it known 
abroad, that the prodigious pro- 
ductivity of the United States de- 
rives almost entirely from the 
sound political and economic doc- 
trines embodied in the American 
constitutional system. Without the 
productivity fostered by expand- 
ing, progressive capitalism, there 
would be no abundance to distrib- 
ute to our people and to the peo- 
ple of other nations: no employ- 


ment for a rising population. 


Every visible symbol of American 
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abundance testifies irrefutably to 
the creative agency of capitalism. 
Yet welfare state politicians and 
pinkish intellectuals insist upon 
evading or denying this. It is the 
fashionable rejection of capital- 
ism’s integral place in the Ameri- 
can way of life to which Senator 
Taft refers in his book, “A Foreign 
Policy for Americans.” Senator 
Taft suggested, and I quote, “our 
leaders can at least stop apolo- 
gizing for the American system, as 
they have been apologizing for the 
last fifteen years.” 

The Soviet propagandists pro- 
claim Communism as the “peoples” 
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developments will influence business trends, businessmen 


should follow these trends closely and attempt to assess 
the effect of these trends upon their own enterprises 
The end of the rearmament program is not yet In sight: 
but with the termination of the military program, eco- 
nomic and business conditions will undergo change. Busi- 
nessmen should begin to consider the manner 1 hich 


this change will affect their own businesses 


THOMAS W. MARTIN 

Chairman of the Board, Alabama Power Company 

Reports of the U. S 
tinue to show steady and at 
and economic development in the Southeast In Ala- 
bama, and specifically in the area served by Alabama 
Power Company, this growth during 
the past year is reflected in a 11.7% 
increase Over 1950 in the amount ol 
electrical energy sold, and by an 1n- 
crease of 22.000 customers served, to 
bring the total to 488,000. 

In the decade just ended, generat- 
ing capacity of our system alone has 
: 376,361 kilowatts, or 
62.4° There are, in the course oft 
construction, facilities for 405,000 
additional kilowatts of generating 
capacity Of this capacity, 155,000 
kilowatts will come into service 
1952 and 125,000 kilowatts 
each 1953 and 1954. Total gener- 
ating then will be 1,384,500 

Our construction expenditures lor 


Commerce con- 
phenomenal growth 


Devartment of 
times 


been increased 


iurisg 





Capacity 


Thomas W. Martin 


the past three years have totaled 
$75.000.000, and for the next three years are expected 
to be approximately $102,000,000. The investment of 
such sums in production and related facilities should 
indicate the degree of our faith in the continued devel- 
opment of the area We serve. 


WALTER P. MARSHALL 

President, The Western Union Telegraph Company 

The telegraph industry has mechanized its operations 
and is ready for the emergency and peacetime demands 
of 1952 with doubled capacity and greater efficiency than 
ever before in its 100 years of operation. Western Union 
recognizes that fast, dependable tele- 
graph service is essential to both the 
civilian economy and national secu- 
rity. It has doubled its capacity and 
increased its efficiency by means of 
of a new high-speed, mechanized net- 
work, The cost of this ultra-modern 
system and other improvements was 
over $100,000,000, but the result is 
the world’s finest and fastest tele- 
graph service. 

Western Union’s newly-completed 
network of 15 high-speed message 
centers can be compared to a giant 
spider web spun over the entire na- 
tion and even reaching out to foreign 
countries. The Operator sending a 
message over this web simply types 
a routing symbol at the beginning 
of each telegram which causes an electronic “brain” at 
one of the message centers to flash the message auto- 
matically to its destination. The message may then be 
delivered to the addressee by a picture reproduction 
process—facsimile. 

At the end of 1951 Western Union had installed over 
4.000 facsimile machines, called Desk-Fax, in the offices 
of business firms. Another 5,000 installations are planned 
for 1952. 

The Desk-Fax takes up less than a square foot of 
space, and enables the sender to send and receive tele- 
grams instantly and automatically by the push of a 
button. 

The year 1952 is expected to witness a sharp step-up 
in defense preparedness and production. That will result 
in increased use of telegrams, cablegrams and money 
orders, and we are better prepared to handle them than 
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ever. The 40% reduction in the telegraph excise tax 
effective Nov. 1, 1951 also should stimulate business in 
1952. The cut in this tax, one of the few reductions 


approved by Congress, will save the public over $14,- 
000,000 annually. 

More words in telegrams, as well as additional words 
at reduced rates, are offered under rate revisions which 
were introduced in 1951. For the basic charge, the public 
can now send 15 words instead of 10 in telegrams and 
590 words instead of 25 in night letters. This too is 
expected to encourage greater use of the telegraph 
company’s new and expanded facilities. 

Western Union designed and installed a nation-wide 
push-button telegraph network for the United States 
Air Force. Formally inaugurated on April 9, 1951, this 
new system lin 200 Air Force stations with some 
130,000 miles of telegraph circuits and has added new 
speed and efficiency to Air Force communications. 

In 1951, additional push-button centers and stations 
were installed on the exicnsive wire systems leased by 
Western Union to the Unii States Stee! Corp., General 
Electric Co., the banks of +’ e country, and others. 

Western Union is tripling the capacity of its trans- 
atlantic cables by installing a new “denizen of the deep” 
on the ocean bottom. Submerged amplitiers are being 
imserted in five cables between the Uniio States. New- 
foundland and Ireland. The amplifiers will triple the 
speed of the cables and provide additional all-weather 
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communication facilities to insure secret, high-speed 
handling of military and diplomatic cOmmunications in 
time of national emergency. At the same time they will 
meet the growing peacetime demand for rapid and de- 
pendable international service 

Western Union celebrated its centennial in 
a century of progress the telegraph today is an ultra 
moder; electronic and electrical business. Telegrams 
are handled by high speed printing and facsimile meth- 


1951. After 


ods. Two thousand telegrams can be sent simultaneously 
over Western Union's radio beam system. And Western 
Union's new High-Speed Facsimile, introduced in 1951, 


can send words faster than you can talk, at a speed of 
3,000 words a minute—the world’s fastest communication 
method today 

Western Union's goal in 1952 is to develop ways to 
move the written word even faster and with still greater 
efficiency, and to provide even better service to the 
public 


W. A. MATHER 
President, Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
In 1951 
very high 


business 
level 


continued at a 
international affairs 


activity in Canada 
Developments in 


and the necessity for heavy defense production caused 
generally 


dislocations 
at a high level 
both internal and international 
merce was maintained at 
heights in most fields 
Canadian railways shared in this 
activity However, in the case of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, while 
the estimate of tonnage to be han- 
dled during the year, prepared fo 
the information of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, was about 


some but employment remained 
and the volume ot 
COrln- 


record 





realized, on the other hand an in- 
crease in working expenses, owing 
to higher wages and costs of ma 
terial and supplies, together with 
the introduction of the 40-hour 
yveek, resulted in net railway earn- 
ings being less than those of 1950 pb) William A. Mather 


some $10 million. 

In a year of high economic activity, this result must 
be regarded as extremely disappointing, and it has again 
been necessary for the railways to make application to 
the Board of Transport Commissioners for authority to 
incerase their freight rates. 

It should perhaps be pointed out that after all the out- 
standing applications have been granted, the increases in 
railway charges will have amounted to less than 60% 
from the levels prevailing before the Second World War. 


Compared with this, wholesale prices in general are 
now more than 140% higher than at that time and the 
increases are most marked in commodities essential to 
railway operation. Wage rates have risen almost in the 
same ratio. The total income of the nation, whether 
measured in production of goods or in money, has in- 


creased many fold 

Without doubt, the great majority of the Canadian 
people would agree that its railways should have facil- 
ities and equipment of the most modern kind to permit 
the safest, speediest, most efficient and most economi- 
cal movement o! goods and passengers, but this can only 
be accomplished by the railways being permitted to 
earn enough to finance the outlay which this program 
will necessitate. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway is now engaged in ex- 
ecuting a five-year plan which will involve an invest- 
ment of $400 million in new motive power, rolling stock, 
both passenger and freight, and other facilities, and this 
program is by no means excessive as compared with the 
needs which are to be anticipated if the nation is to 
continue its present rate of progress. 

The Company's replacement of steam with diesel loco- 
motives has continued and was extended to the territory 
between Calgary and Revelstoke, over some of the 
heaviest gradients of the system. A total of 28 of the 
most powerful diesel units used in Canada were placed 
in this important service, and a further 38 such units 
are marketd for delivery in 1952 to comp!tete the diesel- 
ization of this strategic 262 mile section. 

To meet the constantly increasing demands of ship- 
pers, orders for some 3,575 freight car units were placed 
for delivery during 1951 and additional orders for 4,250 
freight car units have been given for 1952 delivery. 

The total capital outlay for new equipment, including 
locomotives, passenger equipment and freight cars dur- 
ing 1952 will amount to around $60 million. 


For the better handling of perishable commodities, 
Canadian Pacific transportation experts and engineers 
worked closely with the National Research Council 


and others interested in the development of a new kind 
of mechanically refrigerated freight car. Tests are con- 
tinuing and it is expected that the new equipment will 
add considerably to the efficient transportation in many 
cases over transcontinental distances, of such perishables 
as fish, meat and fruits. 

During 1951 the growth of the Canadian economy was 
reflected in heavier rail carryings of such commodities 
as sand, stone, gravel and cement as well as iron and 
steel products, pulpwood and paper. There was also a 
substantial increase in the volume of grain and grain 
products. 

Early in 1951, the 26,300-ton flagship of the Canadian 
Pacific fleet, the Empress of Scotland, restored the 
house flag to winter cruises out of New York, making a 
series of seven cruises to the West Indies and South 


America. The popular liner gained further distinction in 
Royal Highnesses, 
Edinburgh, 


when Their 
and The 


November 
Elizabeth 


the Princess 


Duke of embarked _ at 





.. Thursday, January 17, 1952 


Conception Bay, Newfoundland, to return to Liverpool 
after their Canadian tour. This vessel will make four 
cruises this winter, operating, however both from 
Southampton and New York 

On the Pacific Coast two new vessels joined the fleet 
of the British Columbia Coast Steamship Service. The 
Princess of Nanaimo, a 6,000-ton composite car ferry 


and passenger ship, of great beauty and modern design, 
was placed in service on the busy s6-mile stretch of the 
Gulf of Georgia separating Vancouver: and Nanaimo. the 
principal distributing an dtransportation centre of Van- 
couver Island where the Canadian Pacific previously 
erected a new rail and ship terminal. The Yukon 
Princess was placed in operation in the growing British 
Columbia coastwise trade. 

A new weekly steamship service designed to meet 
the needs created by large developmnts in th area was 
instituted between Vancouver and Prince Rupert, gate- 
way to Kitimat and other huge undertakings. 

Canadian Pacific Airlines continued to serve the na- 
tion over 10,000 route miles of Gomestic operations, as 
well as by regular overseas ilights to Australasia. 
Aukland, N. Z., was added during the year to the trans- 
Pacific itinerary which now inciudes nonolulu, Canton 
Island, Fiji Islands, Auckland and Sydney. On its Van- 
couvei-Tokyo-Hong Kong operations, the four-engined, 
pressurized Canadair IV’s of Canadian Pacific Airlines 
continued to make a detinite contribution to the Korean 


air lift. The Company is the first airline in North Amer- 
ica to place orders for jet airliners, two “Comets” of 
English manufacture being on order for 1952 delivery. 


These DeHavilland planes will be 
service where they are 
maximuin efficiency 

The future world 
nadian industry and trade, is, 
predictable, but the Canadian 
business in 1952 will be maintained at about the leveis 
of the past year and continues to endeavor to improve 
the elficiency of its operations in order to meet trans- 
portation requirements. 


placed in the Austral- 
asian expected to operate at 


situation, and its Ca- 
un- 
that 


effect upon 
of course, extremely 
Pacific anticipates 


MORTON J. MAY 
President, The May Department Stores Company 
During the first half of 1952 
to exceed slightly the 1951 volume—probably some- 
where between 3% to 5‘ due to the fact that the 
amount of consumer income available for purchases of 
commodities usually sold by depart- 
ment stores should be higher than in 
1951. 


I expect the sales volume 


The cost of doing business prob- 
ably will show a further increase 
resulting in profits on sales being 
a shade less than in 1951. These 


estimates are on the assumption that 


the present uncertain world condi- 
tions will continue, but that there 
will be no further increase in the 
war activities. 


I do not expect a shortage of mer- 
chandise usually sold in department 


stores excepting in isolated cases, 
which should have little effect on 





the picture of obtaining me: chandise 
to satisfy demands. 

There is presently a feeling of doubt in the minds of 
many consumers and business men regarding the outlook 
for 1952, but department stores of the type that we oper- 
ate are dealing primarily in the necessities of life and the 
total income available for these products should produce 
a satisfactory first half year for The May Department 
Stores Company. 


Morton J. May 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY 


President, International 

The year 1951 
Industry. 

machinery 

year. 


Harvester Company 
was a good one for the Farm Equipment 
Customer demand for almost all lines of farm 
was at a high level throughout most of the 
The increased {o0d and fiber production goals set 
by the government for the American 
iarmers required a large volume of 
far.n machinery to handle the crops. 
The United States in 1951 was the 


principal reliance of the free world 
for adequate supplies of food and 
fiber. Indications are that it will 


continue that way for several years 
lo come. 

The industry, of course, saw its 
volume of raw materials reduced 
during 1951 by the National Produc- 
tion Authority. The government rec- 
ognized, however, that food and fi- 
ber production is an essential re- 
quirement of any defense economy, 
and therefore a reasonably satisfac- 
tory volume of materials was made 
available toe the industry in 1951. 
By stretching its limited supply of materials, and through 
substitutions and other means, the largest possible vol- 
yme of finished machines and service parts was produced 
by the industry. 

The year 1952 will be a vear of 
this industry. 

The availability of materials is the key problem for 
us. Our industry’s allotment of steel for the first three 
months of 1952 will be about 20% less than that con- 
sumed by tne industry during an average quarter of 1950 
—the base year. Acute shortages aiso face us in the sup- 
vly_of copper, aluminum, and other nonferrous metals. 





John L. McCaffrey 


nany problems for 
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The volume of farm equipment that can be produced in 
1952 is likely to be limited just as much by the scarcities 
of those materials as by the shortage of steel. 

As a result, farm equipment manufacturers will not 
be able to build all the different farm machines which 
farmers will need in 1952. There will certainly be short- 
ages of some machines. Nevertheless, there should be a 
substantial volume of finished machines and service parts 
with which to supply our customers. Our own company, 
and I am sure other companies as well, has been adjust- 
ing its manufacturing so as to make the best possible 
use of materials. We have withdrawn certain machines 
from the line. We have reduced the production of some, 
stepped up others. We have increased our service parts 
production substantially. 

It may wll be that competition in the sale of the larger 
labor-saving machines will be quite keen in 1952. That 
is where 1952 production emphasis will be placed by 
most manufacturers. 

The second foremost problem which faces our industry, 
as all others, in 1952 is the maintenance of reasonable 
profits in our respective companies. We dare not be 
deceived by business activity alone. Increased costs of 
materials, labor, transportation, and exceedingly higher 
taxes present a real operating problem in 1952. It’s cer- 
tain to be harder to end up with reasonable protits in 
1952. 

Every indication is that the inflationary spiral will 
whirl higher in spite of the feeble efforts to curb it. 
Finding an effective way to combat cost increases in 
industry is a great challenge to all of us. Despite every 
effort toward increased efficiency, it is too much to ex- 
pect most industries to continue to absorb their rapidly 
increasing costs without further price increases. Much as 
companies in the Farm Equipment Industry dislike to 
raise prices, because we know that our customers are 
growing weary of it, such action may be forced upon us. 

Indications are that Federal taxes alone will take 
about two dollars out of every three left over after the 
expenses of operating Our business. In our Own company, 


Yes, and Many Others, Too 


“But in none of the texts 


svstem. 


gressively greater.’’—Brookings Institution. 


Many other books, as well as the teachings of 
better have 
That is one of the reasons why 
disregard of experience and defiance of common 
sense has become so rampant in this day and time. 


many leaders who should know 
same infirmity. 





(on economics) 
widely used do we find a strong exposition of the 
virtues of free private enterprise. Rather, most of 
them emphasize the shortcomings of private enter- 
prise without stressing the good points. These texts 
are not forthright exponents of a planned society 
or extensive government control of the economic 
Nevertheless, they subtly condition the 
student to accept the thesis that the role of govern- 
ment over economic life must inevitably be pro- 
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our Federal tax bill for 1951 was the equivalent of about 
$8 a share of common stock or about $1,100 per employe, 
and indications are that it will be somewhat greater than 
that in 1952. 

While the problems in 1952 may be more numerous 
and more difficult, they are not without solution. Ameri- 
can business has learned how to grapple with such prob- 
lems and to emerge successfully. A spirited attack upon 
these problems should promise success in 1952, as such 
efforts have been crowned with success in the past. 


JOHN E. McKEEN 
President, Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine. 


The substantial increase in facilities for the production 
of pharmaceuticals and industrial chemicals must be 
considered the most important single factor in any as- 
sessment of the position of these industries during the 
coming year. This rise in produc- 
tion, stimulated not only by the U.S. 
Government’s estimates of the coun- 
try’s rearmament needs but also by 
the strong demand that was in ex- 
istence even before the uotbreak of 
the Korean conflict, is now showing 
signs of catching up with demand in 
several areas. 

In the field of antibiotics marked 
increases in production of both peni- 
cillin and streptomycin have been 
made and foreign plants are adding 
still more to the world supply of 
these drugs. To be sure, world re- 
quirements for these and other anti- 
biotics are still climbing but the ex- 
port picture is complicated by such 
factors as currcncy fluctuations, and export-import regu- 
lations resulting from such fluctuations. 

I see no reason why antibiotic sales volume should 
not exceed year’s, but the 
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last American 


producer of 
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these items will not be able to control some of the deter- 
mining factors, primarily interantional. 

Synthetic production of vitamin A has made possible 
significant price reductions, freeing us from dependency 
on natural sources with their attendant price fluctua- 
tions. Expanded facilities for production of syntheti¢ 
vitamin A should supply an increasingly large share of 
the American market, aided by the development of spe- 
cial forms for special uses. 

Last year was the first in which the use of vitamins 
and antibiotics in animal feed supplements became really 
widespread. Only recently the response to Pfizer’s de- 
velopment of a synthetic sow’s milk, Terralac, with 
terramycin as the critical ingredient, has been such that 
there is no doubt in my mind as to the farmer’s interest 
in these items. A new market, and a very large one, has 
been opened for feed supplements containing vitamin 
B 12 and such antibiotics as penicillin and terramycin. 
The appeal to farmers of lowering feed costs while rais- 
ing healthier hogs and chickens to market weight faster 
should be strong and should, in turn, strengthen the 
demand for our products. 


Citric acid, a substance used in large quantities by 
many varied industries, is in good supply due to néw 
plant facilities now in operation. 

I feel reasonably certain that 1952 will call for alert- 
ness and sound judgment on the part of management 
because we are moving from a period of “too little” to- 
ward the attainment of “enough,” despite siolated short- 
ages of some critical materials. With this movement, 
some temporary softening of prices is to be expected 
This will place a premium on the ability to produce af 
low cost and on the research departments whose respon- 
sibility it is to develop important new products. 

We have met in the past all the difficulties which 1952 
may offer—high taxes, government controls, stiffer for- 
eign competition, difficult international conidtions. We 
ought to be able to meet them successfully in the year 
ahead. 
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Long Island... 


A HOME FOR INDUSTRY 


1951 was another year of record growth for the Nassau- 
Suffolk area of Long Island. Thousands upon thousands 
more families chose this attractive Sunrise Land for their 












Hubert J. Soher 
Forms Own Firm 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—The 
Hubert J. Soher Co. has opened 
offices at Suite 2814, Russ Build- 
ing. The firm will be engaged in 
economic consulting and invest- 
ment counsel activities. 

Heading the firm is Hubert J. 
Soher, former San Francisco fi- 
nancial editor and identified with 


the financial business of that city 
since 1923. Until recently he was 
partner in charge of research for 


the New York Stock “xchange 
firm of Walston. Hoffman & 
Goodwin. The Hubert J. Soher 
Co. will continue to function as 


economic consultants for Walston, 
Hoffman & Goodwin. 

Mr. Soher who has annually 
made field study trips throughout 
the United States plans to leave 
March 1 for his 1952 study of 
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IT’S BEEN... 


4 Healthy (pet 


increased demand 
coupled with our firm desire to render the best 
service at the most equitable 
brought about a healthy growth in our company 
since its organization 
improved service during 


of gas 
increase in operating revenues. 

We are now providing natural gas service to 
ever 85,000 customcrs, and 
approximately 33,000 customers. 
Indiana area of 
tural and widely diversified industrial territory. 





U3 Better... U3 Gh? 


INDIANA GAS & WATER CO., 


An.erican business conditions. 


for natural gas . ‘ 


rate has 
1945. 

the six-year 
increase in the 
and 140% 


in July, 


resulted in a 42% 
customers served 


water service to 
In the healthy 


residential, agricul- 








INC. 





new homes . . . and many new industries also selected 
Long Island as the best location for their plants. 


Well located sites for industrial enterprises at reasonable 
prices are only one of the advantages Long Island offers to 
light and precision industry. Among others are its skilled 
labor supply, adequate banking resources, nearness to mar- 
ket and convenience of transportation. 


In step with Long Island’s growth we are enlarging our 
gas and electric facilities to serve the increasing needs of 
Long Island’s progressive and expanding communities and 
industries. If you are looking for an industrial site in the 
area that offers you most in ALL ways let us give you the 
facts about Long Island. 


Just drop a line to our Industrial Development Department, 
Long Island Lighting Company, 250 Old Country Road, 
Mineola, N. Y. There is no obligation. 


LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 


MINEOLA, N.Y. 
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Continued from page 63 
DONALD C. McCLURE 


President. Central Illinois Electric and Gas Co. 
Bear in mind 1952 is an election year. Even 
@orea will not upset the National inflationary policies 
mow in effect 
Gas and electric revenues should continue on the same 
1951, but will be offset by in- 


peace i 


upgrade established in 


ereased wages and substantial increases in operating 
xosts 

Companies whose common dividend payment hi 
Deen a high percentage of earnings may find curtailn t 
mecessary. 

High plant investment cost increasing ope 
ratios are pushing rate oi retu! to a low level her 
xate increases t be requeste: 

L. F. McCOLLUM 
President, Continental Oil Company 
The basic problem of the oil industry during rece 


wears has been that of meeting rapidly increasing cur- 
went civilian and military demands for petroleum prod- 
ucts. 


The recurring crises caused by the unsettled 
international situation impose an ad- 
ditional task on the industry of being 
prepared for possible sudden emer- 
gencies. Obviously, the creation ol 
reserve capacity in crude production 
over and above current needs has to 
be done by the industry itself since 
no government agency could engage 
successfully in finding and develop- 
ing crude reserves. The record ol 
the industry during two major wars 
is adequate proof that it is capable 
of fulfilling its responsibilities to the 
nation and the consuming public 
The dynamic nature of the industry 
was again forcefully demonstrated in 
1951 when, despite materially higher 
military and civilian requirements 
and increased exports which were needed to replace in 
part the loss of Iranian oil, no shortages of any nature 
developed. 


There is every reason 








_ 


L. F. McCollum 


to believe that this nation will 
be assured an adequate supply of liquid fuels in times 
of peace and war if the prerequisites which enabled the 
i) industry to achieve its present record remain unim- 
paired. Among these prerequisites are the economic 
smcentives needed by the industry to do the job. These, 
an turn, mean among other things freedom from exces- 
rive taxation, freedom from oppressive arbitrary regula- 
iions, and a level of earnings which would permit the 
sndustry to generate within itself sufficient capital funds 
for replacement and normal expansion purposes. In 
addition to proper economic incentives, the industry 
ynust have adequate supply of manpower and of basic 
ynaterials needed for drilling of wells and plant con- 
#truction, This, of course, means allocations of steel on 
an equitable basis and in sufficient quantities. 

High levels of taxation which are now in effect and 
which substantially reduce the amount of funds made 
available from earnings for replacement and expansion 
projects, have unquestionably impaired the vitality of 
the oil industry. The adverse effect of high taxes is 
accentuated by rising costs of finding new crude oil 
reserves and of plant construction, which tend to in- 
crease the amounts of new capital required. It is of 
utmost importance, therefore, that the destructive forces 
of increasing taxes and government interference in the 
operations of the industry should not be permitted to 
develop to the point where they would cripple the 
dandustry’s effort and would thus endanger the adequacy 


\* f liquid fuels supply to our nation in case of emergency. 


\3 PHILIP M. McKENNA 
\f President, Kennametal Inc. 


Uncertainty will inhibit some actions in business in 
41952, but it will over-stimulate others. Frenzied activi- 
ties in some lines will be an evidence of disease, not of 
health. For instance, in Germany from 1919 to 1923, 
frantic inventions of hard metals 
were made by chemists and metal- 
3Jurgists under spur of ruin by infla- 
tion. They probably sent their last 
100 million mark note to pay U. S. 
Patent fees, 

Vannevar Bush recently is re- 
Ported as describing government 
subsidized activities in research as 
“inflation upon inflation.” As in all 
inflations, quality deteriorates. The 
present inflation is in government 
activities. People seem to be as 
confident that it will continue, as 
people were confident in 1929 that 
the inflation in the stock market was 
here to stay. 

During 1952, sound development 
of new metals will continue, based upon 25 years of 
wesearch in compositions of refractory hard metal car- 
ides produced, perforce without smelting, as for in- 
stance, kentanium, the heat-resistant titanium carbide 
«<emposition for use in gas turbines. The public will be 
under the illusion that such things have sprung up as 
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Inasmuch as it takes time to 
hatch eggs and time to produce new engines and other 


a result of recent events. 


revolutionary devices, the governmental agencies and 
their committees find it harder to spend the money to 
good purpose than to collect it from a helpless and 
docile citizenry. Signing an appropriation bill, or a 
check. is easier than making the drawings, making test 
models and organizing production of new things. There- 
fore, unless the money is thrown away, with attendant 
demoralization and scandal, it may lie in stagnant pools 
of authority. 


The Administration of the next President, whoever 
he may be, may find their real problem to be how to 
revive constructive activity in industry, rather than 
how to continue hectic activity by threat of further 
governme spending and consequent further misdirec- 
tion of human energy by the whip of inflation coupled 
with steeply graduated taxes. However well Keynes’ 
special case may have applied in the 1930’s, and there 
is doubt about it even then, present circumstances do 
not permit the same trick to work in 1952. 

Finally, in 1953, as after 1873, one of the chief uncer- 
tainties to human activity may be removed by restoring 
redeemability to our currency by enactment of The 


Gold Standard Bill, which will usher in an age of real 
prosperity based upon responsibility and confidence 
instead of fear and flight from unjust taxation and 
fear of deteriorating currency. 


DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 


President, Homestake Mining Company 

The gold mining industry today is severely handi- 
capped by being in the midst of an economy that is 
experiencing a feverish boom. It is, of course, traditional 
for gold mining to do well in times of depression and 
to suffer in times of prosperity. Un- 
der current conditions, however, the 
painful effects for the American 
miner are made immensely greater 
by the Treasury’s arbitrary restric- 
tions on ownership and movements 
of gold that have prevented the 
precious metal from exerting its old 
power to restrain extreme prices 
and to maintain stability of the cur- 
rency. 

As the paper currencies of the 
world continue to depreciate, gold 
becomes more and more widely 
recognized as a commodity of per- 
sistent value and as a common basis 
to which promises to pay on the 
part of governments must be re- 
ferred if they are to command con- 
fidence. Unfortunately American citizens and Ameri- 
can gold miners are still denied the right to take ad- 
vantage of the unique properties of gold and to secure 
the protection it provides against the excesses of the 
times that are so damaging to all concepts of a free 
economy. 

Elsewhere in the world, except where authoritarian 
governments prevail, the gold miners are at last en- 
joying a substantial measure of relief both through offi- 
cial recognition of the lower value of national currencies 
in terms of gold and of the right to sell gold for indus- 
trial uses on the free market. South Africa, in particu- 
lar, has benefited from these steps to correct a situation 
that has imposed extreme hardship upon the gold min- 
ing industry on which the prosperity of that country 
so greatly depends. The immediate effect, however, as 
at the time of the earlier devaluation, may be a slight 
decrease in output of gold in ounces, as advantage is 
taken of the opportunity of existing plants to treat lower 
grade ores at a profit but this is likely to be only tem- 
porary. With the enlargement of mining and milling 
facilities and with the initiating in the near future of 
production from a number of new mines, a welcome in- 
crease in the annual increment to the world’s gold sup- 
ply can soon be expected. 

How long the American government will wait before 
accepting the inevitable outcome of deficit financing and 
releasing its restrictions on gold is still problematical. 
The longer it is postponed, and the longer the discipline 
of gold is ignored, the more drastic the eventual adjust- 
ment will have to be. 


Removal of the curent restrictions on ownership and 
sale of gold would be most helpful not only to reveal 
the price gold would command in a free market, but to 
end the existing unfair discrimination against the Amer- 
ican gold mines. At present the American miner is 
forced to subsidize the users of gold for industrial and 
artistic purposes by providing them with cheap gold 
with the Treasury virtually reduced to the role of a 
middle man. The fact that the consumption of gold in 
the arts professions and industry in recent years has 
considerably exceeded the entire domestic production 
indicates clearly that the bargain is well appreciated. 
No other country follows this strange procedure. 


The ends of the gold miner as well as the rest of 
the community would be best served by the stabilization 
of money. Economy in governmental spending, responsi- 
bility in financial practices, without which little hope 
for a free economy can be seen, will not be attained 
until the gold standard is reestablished and the power 
that gold alone provides is restored to the people them- 
selves. 


To be effective, however, it must be on a basis best 
suited to meet the conditions that face the world. The 
destruction of the two wars and the extravagances of 
the so-called peace have created claims against the 
wealth of the world that are too great to be repaid in 
dollars of the former value in gold. 
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Reestablishment of convertibility between the dollar 
and gold on the old basis of $20.67 per ounce is obviously 
impossible. Convertibility with gold at $35 per ounce 
probably could not be maintained without enforcing a 
deflation that would be disastrous. The ideal ratio would 
be that at which restoration of the gold standard would 
be neither inflationary nor deflationary. 

In selecting the ratio, the degree of inflation that is 
now unavoidable from the wasted wealth of the past 
decades should be recognized, as well as the urgent need 
to check practices which lead inevitably to more ex- 
treme depreciation of the dollar. 

With the price of gold wisely determined and the gold 
standard reinstated with unrestricted convertibility the 
gold mining industry would be well content to share in 
the that would come to the entire community. 


Z. EK. MERRILL 


Chairman of the Board, Mountain States Power Co. 


benefits 


The business outlook for the electric light and power 
industry in the Pacific Northwest for 1952 is one of con- 
tinuing growth and development not too far out of line 


; 


with what was experienced in 1951. I look for no boom 
but rather a healthy, normal growth. 


—_ While the power supply problem 

eer, x, will by no means be solved during 
the coming year, there should be 
a. enough power available for the an- 


ticipated normal 
sion except for 


industrial expan- 
perhaps relatively 
short periods of time should un- 
favorable weather conditions occur. 
If the additional generating capacity 
coming in in 1952 is devoted to nor- 
mal domestic and industrial develop- 
ment rather than to large industrial 
consumers with comparatively few 
employees, a much greater contrib- 
uting factor to a stable growth will 
result, I expect new generation will 
be allotted to the normal domestic 
and industrial development. 

The basic industries in this area are agriculture and 
lumbering. Both cover a multitude of rather specialized 
lines. The use of lumber in its various forms shows no 
sign of curtailment. This is especially true because of 
the preparedness program. While the market for ply- 
wood suffered a rather serious setback in late 1951, at 
the year’s end it showed unmistakable signs of improve- 
ment. The “hard wood” development is really just get- 
ting under way and promises some spectacular growth 
in the next few years. 

The products of agriculture are widely diversified and 
for the most part stable items of diet. The canning in- 
dustry has shown considerable development during the 
past few years and appears to be on a more substantial 
basis than at times in the past. New markets for the 
specialized crops appear to be expanding. 

During the war, and to a considerable extent subse- 
quent thereto, ocean going shipments of Northwest prod- 
ucts, except for war purposes, were greatly curtailed but 
with further stabilization in the Orient, considerable 
expansion has been experienced in the shipping industry 
and the expansion of markets for Northwest lumber, 
agricultural and other products. In this respect 1952 
should show an improvement over 1951. 

Retail business in the Pacific Northwest is of much 
greater importance to the general economy than is the 
case in more industrialized areas. It is expected that 
consumer goods’ sales should show some increase over 
1951 and this, in turn, may mean a modest decrease in 
personal savings. 

With the background of normal increase in the prin- 
cipal industries of the area, the electric light and power 
industry is justified in expecting some improvement over 
1951 at present tax levels. Additional taxation and wel- 
fare legislation on a national level could easily change 
this situation but such, it is believed, cannot be expected 
to any serious extent in the year ahead. 


GUSTAV METZMAN 
President, New York Central System 


With the current level of business and general indus- 
trial activity expected to continue through 1952, the out- 
look for the railroads is for another year of good traffic 
volume. Whether this means a financially compensatory 
year depends in large measure on 
authority to make rate adjustments 
sufficient to offset continuing in- 
creases in wages and other costs—a 
difficulty which caused 1951 to be a 
generally disappointing year in the 
industry. 

Counting both tons and distance, 
the railroads move between cities and 
towns, on their extensive network of 
steel highways, about five times as 
much freight traffic as any other 
form of transportation. To handle 
properly this large volume of mili- 
tary and civilian freight, the indus- 
try will need the allocation of steel 
sufficient to permit the replacement 
of old cars and locomotives as they 
wear out and are scrapped, and additional cars and loco- 
motives to increase the capacity of the railroads to meet 
demands as they may arise from time to time. 

Given fair and reasonable consideration of these rate 
and materials problems by the governmental agencies 
involved, the railroads will be able to carry out ade- 
quately their vital role in the nation’s economy in this 
critical period. 





Z. E. Merrill 
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Wolume 175 


revolution.” 
shabbiest frauds. 
ples’ revolution 
revolution, which, beginning with 
enlightened conceptions of decent 
social relations among the earliest 
settlers, reached its first great af- 
firmation with the Declaration of 
Independence. 
still dynamic, progressive and hu- 
mane. This concept of the Ameri- 
can 
Organic growth recently received 
strong 
guished historian, 
He demanded in an address to fel- 
low historians at Leland Stanford 
University the rewriting of Amer- 
ican history in terms of business 
enterprise. Said Allan Nevins, and 
I quote: 


intent on proving that our 
life, called decadent by our @he- 
mies, has proved historically ia be 
freer, more flexible and mor u- 
mane than any other in WK 


morale and faith in 


Jacked conviction and zeal]? 


Continued from page 61 


Steps on Pathway to Peace 


That is one of theif 
The real peo- 
is the American 


Our revolution is 


revolution as a continuing, 


impetus from the distin- 
Allan Nevins. 


“We shall henceforth be more 
waa of 


ory.” 


Third Step—A Campaign to Sway 


Hearts and Minds of All Men 
I propose as a third step toward 


peace, with victory for ougideals, 
that we use Historian Nevin’s mes- 
Sage as the theme for an unprece- 
dented campaign to sway the 
hearts and minds of all 1 
an endeavor is long overdue. While 
science has been providing more 
effective military weapons, it has 
likewise supplied new means of 
reaching across borders to influ- 
ence the thoughts and actions of 
Other peoples. These psychological 
weapons are made to order for 
the bandits of the Kremlin. Adept 
in the new techniques, the Soviet 


Such 


Union strikes incessantly 


our 


at our 
institu- 
tions. 

; Have we been remiss and inept 
in this struggle to influence men’s 
thinking and action? Have we 
Let 
us consider what our leaders tell 


us. They have repeatedly declatted 


that our purpose is not to destrdéy 
Communism, but merely to com> 
tain it. When it is suggested that 
if only the Soviet Union will halt 
its aggressions we can and will 
live side by side with Soviet fo- 
talitarianism, what hope do*we 
offer the multiplied milliong held 
in subjection by Moscow? “When 
we ask the free peoples of Asia to 
30in us in the struggle against 
Communism, how can we expect 
them to move with enthusiasm 
when we refuse to review the 
Yalta Agreement that delivered 
free China into the enslavement 
of Soviet imperialism? 

Let us turn the Communists’ 
psychological tactics against them, 
using the truth, to recruit to our 
side whole populations held in 
brutal repression. Against Hitler 
we reacted with the conviction 
that our moral position was in- 
contestably superior. We encour- 
aged all those ground ddWA by 
Nazism to resist. We armed, fi- 
nanced and gave them our warm- 
est blessings, being committed in 
our hearts to their deliverance. 
Where is our zeal for deliverance 
of oppressed peoples now? 

I advocate the fullest use of 
psychological warfare agains}. the 
Soviet Union and in areas ab- 
sorbed by the Kremlin since the 
last war. I would encourage guer- 
rillas in China and the Ukraine 
and wherever else fighting ‘men 
exist with the will and bpportu- 
nity to strike at their Soviet 
chains. The Communist segment 
of the world is in effect a prison 
house. Its wardens are armed to 
the teeth and perpetually fright- 
ened by a possible revolt of their 
subjugated masses. It is our duty 
to lend moral and materialbsup- 


port to those masses, assuring 
them of our assistance in the 
common struggle against their 
masters. 

It is through such measures— 
arousing the victims of the Krem- 
lin to resistance—weakening the 
reliability of Soviet conscripts and 
threatening Stalin from within his 
ill-gotten empire that we have the 
most effective means of deterring 
and finally destroying his diabol- 
ical schemes. If we permit the 
Communist overlords to retain the 
initiative in their campaign of 
subjugation, intimidation and po- 
litical banditry, the United States 
faces isolation, ultimate defeat or 
even annihilation. Should the Eu- 
rasian continent, most of it al- 
ready under Stalin’s heel, lose its 
narrow fringe of freedom, the fate 
of our country—your sons and 
mine—may be sealed for centu- 
ries. This is not rhetoric, it is 
cold fact. 


Fourth Step— 
Reassess Our Diplomacy and 
Military Responsibilities 


Fourthly, I suggest as a means 
to peace that we recast our diplo- 
macy and reassess our military 
responsibilities. We must recover 
the initiative in the diplomatic 
and military fields. We want no 
more Yaltas—no more Koreas. 
While we have made a start in 
forging a concerted defense for 
western Europe, we must cease 
supplicating reluctant or apathetic 
Allies, To the European advocates 
of neutrality, we should pose this 
simple question: Do you preter 
being ruled from Moscow or do 
you wish to collaborate with free, 
organic and civilized states? Do 
you choose slavery or freedom? 

There is an alarming divergence 
of policy between the United 
States and Great Britain. I yieid 
to no one in admiration of British 
character, British institutions and 
the British history and culture 
which we so largely share. In the 
world situation as it exists the 
English-speaking nations must and 
can collaborate. We must continue 
to assist Britain but is there not 
room in this collaboration for rec- 
ognition of American interests? 
Mr.Churchill is indefatigably loyal 
to the British 


crown and com- 
monwealth. He should be the last 
to reproach our statesmen and 


members of Congress when they 
are equally loyal to the United 
States of America. 

The time has come, to establish 
relations with the British Gov- 
ernment, with all governments, 
upon a realistic, quid pro quo ba- 
sis. All foreign aid given here- 
after by the United States should 
be dispensed selectively and re- 
ciprocally or not at all. Would 
any nation help America on any 
other terms? As a matter of na- 
tional self-respect, would we ac- 
cept the help of others unless we 
were prepared to cooperate with 
them? 

The Soviet Union has a definite 
strategic plan for world conquest. 
Have we a plan to checkmate it? 
If we have, it has not been dis- 
closed in performance. It is clear 
that we can not meet the Soviet 
Union and satellites militarily at 
any point and under conditions of 
their choice, yet that is exactly 
what a policy of containment 
means. They naturally will select 
areas of combat which will mini- 
mize our technological advantages 
and compel us to fight under con- 
ditions more favorable to them. 
The Soviet Union’s strategists ob- 
viously want us to fritter away our 
resources, both human and mate- 


rial, while they husband theirs. 
They are accomplishing this in 
Korea. 
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You may rightly ask: What shall 
we do now in the Far East? Our 
troops are committed and the 
present policy denies us military 
victory. I suggest that we create 
ground forces from among those 
Asiatics who are willing to fight 
for their freedoms against those 
Asiatics who are unfortunate tools 
of the Soviet. In this category 
there are hundreds of thousands, 
including Chiang Kai-shek’s forces 
on Formosa. I believe further that 
due to the vision and statesman- 
ship of General MacArthur the 
Japanese have been imbued with 
the principles of freedom and that 


they will glady share in the com- 
mon struggle against Communism. 

Such military units as we may 
create among the peoples of the 
Far East should be equipped and 
trained by us. Our Navy and Air 
Forces should give them appropri- 
ate support. As rapidly as Asiatic 
units become combat effective, 
they should be committed to ac- 
tion. The time to initiate this pol- 
icy is now. If the situation con- 
tinues to deteriorate, if Soviet air 
power is applied in force, as Gen- 
eral Vandenberg hinted, tomorrow 
may be too late in the Far East. 





This battery of eight new rod mills 

is located oat Anaconda, Montana. The huge 
turbine-shaped mills grind low-grade 
copper ore mined. for underground by . 

the block-caving method at the 


Greater Butte Project 


f 


. Grinding out 


more 


By April of this year, Anaconda will be 
mining about 6,000 tons of low-grade copper 
ore every day at its Greater Butte Project. The 
grinding mills pictured above are designed to 
handle an eventual output of 15,000 tons a 


day by late 1953. 


The Greater Butte Project was undertaken 
in 1948 to supplement Anaconda’s regular 
output from high-grade ore. When in full 
production, this $27 million project will add 
90,000,000 pounds a year to America’s cop- 
per supply. This wealth of copper is all in 
addition to Anaconda’s present output! 


ANACONDA 


COPPER MINING COMPANY 


to Fortify 


ane 


the Nation 





America needs more and more of man’s most 
versatile metal. Industry’s demand for copper 
keeps growing as the mobilization program 
speeds up. Because copper—and only coppet 
—does so many defense jobs so well, in- 
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I have dealt briefly with the 
military aspects of the Far Easterm 
situation. Globally, we should 
scrupulously avoid dissipating our 
air, sea and ground forces at times 
and places and under conditions 
of Soviet choosing. We must not 
engage in landlocked struggles on 
the Eurasian continent for if wow 
do we shall suffer disproportion- 
ate losses of American manhood, 
which, in the final analysis, is the 
bulwark of America’s future. In- 


stead we should put emphasis im 
our military preparation upon air 


Continued on page 67 
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creased output is essential to preparedness. 


Andes Copper Mining Company 


Chile Copper Company 
Greene Canonea Copper Company 


The Greater Butte Project is just one phase 
of Anaconda’s vast expansion, improvement, 
and modernization program. All phases share 
the same goal: more copper. The achievec- 
ment of this goal serves the country’s military 
needs today . 
perity in the future. 


. . its peace, progress and prose. 


The American Brass Company 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
International Smelting and Refining Compony “ 
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Continued from page 64 
J. R. MILLAR 


Chairman, National Automotive Fibres, Inc. 


It is quite unrealistic, in my opinion, to make any 
cast as to what business conditions will be in 1952. The 
Korean War (which, of course, according to Mr. Truman 
is a police action) will importantly influence the trend 
of our economy. Personally, | would 
not try to predict how the war is go- 
ing to end. A Treaty of Peace with 
any country connected with the So- 
viet group means nothing. 

We are going into an election year 
and I believe the government will do 
everything possible to stimulate busi- 
ness where such stimulation will 
mean votes. When business is so de- 
pendent upon the whims of the party 
in power, I do not believe it is with- 
in any individual's power to foretell 
what will happen. 

If we finance Europe and continue 
the war in Korea, undoubtedly many 
critical. materials will be placed on 
priority schedules. This would un- 
doubtedly bring about a reduction in 
automoble output. However, automobiles will continue 
to be used and by virtue of this greater and long-con- 
tinued use a backlog or potential for new cars eventually 
will be built up in direct ratio to the length of the cur- 
tailment. This could well result in a stimulus that would 
galvanize the entire tempo of this very basic industry 
and be reflected in many allied fields, just as sOon as 
production of cars could get into swing again. 


fore- 





J. R. Millar 


J.D. A. MORROW 
President, Joy Manufacturing Company 


In the market areas reached by products of our com- 
pany, the outlook for business in 1952 is generally good. 
Reference is made especially to sales of mining, aviation, 
transportation, ventilating (aircraft, Navy ships, and 
industrial), electrical connector, and 
construction industry products. 

With the active rearmament that 
is under way in the United States 
and elsewhere, the demand for 
metals and minerals is and will con- 
tinue at a high level. This provides 
an active demand for mining ma- 
chines of all kinds, and every addi- 
tional machine sold creates that 
much more business for the supplies 
that must be used in connection with 
it. Furthermore, since metals are the 
first essential in any rearmament or 
industrial expansion program, the 
authorities in Washington recognize 
the necessity of providing manufac- 
turers of mining equipment with the 
necessary supplies of materials and 
components through suitable allocations under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. The multiplicity of details con- 
nected with an administrative task of this magnitude 
may, of course, result in some irregularities of operation, 
but on the whole the orders on the books of mining 
machinery manufacturers and the demand for their 
products insures this industry the opportunity for a year 
of excellent business in 1952. 





J. D. A. Morrow 


In the market areas reached by products of our com- 
pany other than mining, much the same condition ob- 
tains since these are used in activities that are an essen- 
tial part of the basic industrial, transportation, and 
aviation industries that underlie the rearmament and 
defense programs. In these market areas also, with the 
same reservations with respect to the administrative 
problems involved, it may be expected that materials 
and components will be made available in satisfactory 
—-y and that factory operations should be well main- 
tained. 


DON G. MITCHELL 
President, Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


Sylvania expects to close 1951 with net sales of more 
than $200,000,000. This would represent an increase 
of 25% over the record $162,000,000 of 1950 and double 
the $102,000,000 of 1949. 

Sales estimates for 1952 indicate 
a larger increase in sales than has 
been enjoyed in any previous cal- 
endar year. 

The year 1951 saw some very de- 
cided changes in the sales trend of 
certain products. Television was 
the most pronounced. 

While television set sales at retail 
for the year, industry-wide, were 
only slightly below the 1950 record, 
the market was upset by the very 
heavy inventories of sets in manu- 
facturers and distributors’ ware- 
houses. Contrary to the general 
trend, however, Sylvania set sales 
were well ahead of 1950. 

Picture tube sales, after a stron : 
first quarter, dropped off as on an Se cane 
weather progressed, but made a signal recovery in the 
final quarter. Sales of receiving tubes, on the other 
hand, were larger in 1951 than in 1950 in spite of the 
drop-off in demand by the television set manufacture>s. 
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market fo! 
partly to increased renev al business and in 
deliveries of tubes 


This was partly) due to a continued strong 
radio sets 
even larger degree to the increase In 


for national defense uses 


Every division of the company was affected to some 
degree by defense busines During the final quarter 
of the vear this amounted to around one-quarter of the 


billing It is expected to increase rapidly in the new 
vear and hit a monthly peak of not more than 50% 

The Electronics Division, now almost entirely devoted 
to defense orders, will close 1951 with sales of more 
than twice those of 1950 and with the promise of 
doubling the past year’s record in 1952 

Lighting sales were more than one-third larger in 
1951 (he Photoflash operation, which has been in high 
sear for more than two years, enters the new year with 


» heavier demand than ever tor its products 
Continuing the trend set up in the Fall of last year, 

export shipments have been heavier, with new peaks 

revistered during the closing months of the year. There 

is no indication of any change in the immediate plic- 

ture. 

1950 


Component sales were up 50% or 


and will continue to increase in 1952 


more over 


This year has seen the largest growth in facilities in 
Svylvania’s 50-year history. Operations began in nearly 
a dozen new factories and construction was started on 
three large new plants and a metallurgical laboratory, 
the latter to be used largely for work for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

With these increased facilities, Sylvania approaches 
the new year with considerable confidence. 


IRWIN L. MOORE 
President, New England Electric System 

We in New England are optimistic about the region's 
possibilities for 1952. In our own New England Electric 
System companies we anticipate a considerable increase 
in business with a continuation of the strong, long-term 
growth trends in residential and 
commercial loans which stem from 
high personal incomes. We also ex- 
pect a substantial increase in indus- 
trial load based both on natural 
growth and recovery in manufactur- 
ing activity. All in all, we anticipate 
an increase of about 5% in our peak 
load over 1951. This estimate is 
based on increases in residential and 
farm sales of about 9% with slighter 
increases in commercial and indus- 
trial categories. 

As is the case with most utilities, 
New England Electric System com- 
panies are somewhat apprehensive 
that the System’s construction pro- 
gram in 1952 may be hampered by 
material and equipment shortages. However, present 
plans call for the completion of a second 75,000-kilowatt 
unit at the System’s fuel-burning Salem Harbor plant 
and several other plant additiens which should be 
sufficient to take care of expected increased customer 
requirements. 

Several factors point to better business conditions in 
the territory served by the System companies in 1952. 
Many industries of late have strengthened their inven- 
tory positions, particularly in the cotton and rayon 
fields. There is also a possibility of an early improve- 
ment in wool. 

Intensification of defense orders in the area should 
also help. While there was considerable defense pro- 
duction in 1951, in general it has been the output of 
existing plants producing their regular line for defense 
instead of for civilian business. By late 1952, however, 
we expect to be supplying substantial new loads for 
defense production to plants which are currently under 
construction. 

Of particular significance is the trend toward diversi- 
fication of industries which is taking place in many 
New England communities. Wherever the one-industry 
town has been eliminated there has been a _ healthy 
improvement in the generai economy of the community. 

New England Electric System is interconnected with 
other utilities in the area with the exception of the State 
of Maine where a state law prohibits the exporting of 
power. Asa result of this interconnection, the privately- 
owned companies in the region will have a reserve 
capacity during 1952 somewhere in the vicinity of 12%. 

To take care of future increases in the ever-growing 
demands for more and 
England 
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more electric power, New 
Electric System companies will spend about 
$35,000,000 in new facilities during the coming year. 

The System also intends to continue its area develop- 
ment advertising program which has appeared in na- 
tional publications for the last four years. 
in itself reasserts the strong faith we have in New 
England and its industrial future. We shall accelerate 
this program for 1952 in a renewed attempt to tell the 
rest of the nation of the many industrial advantages of 
the area, pinpointing specifically the fact that New 
England's largest electric system, while serving electric- 
ity to more than two and a half million people in 250 
New England communities, has as its customers over 
1,400 industrial and manufacturing concerns making 225 
different products. 


This action 





————— 


... Thursday, January 17, 1952 


WwW. C. MULLENDORE 
President, Southern California Edison Company 

Anyone (other than soothsayers, mystics nblers 
and guessers) who undertakes to forecast human action 
in the economic activities of labor, management, oduc- 
tion, trade, finance and government can only upon 
past experience, and a knowledge of 
human nature. No amount expe- 
rience in this period of nestic 
turmoil and international chaos will 
tell us what we can pla on in 
any future period It is possible to 
predict the final destination for 
which we are headed, but o one 
can tell us when we are going to 
arrive or what the scenery. climate 
or other conditions will be along the 
way at any particular til before 

we arrive. 

What do we mean by “g busi- 
ness” anyway? We do not know, 
because our judgment, our standards 
by which we measure “good” and 


“bad,” have been seriously impaired. 
Is business ““good’’ when we are con- 
tinuing to finance excessive con- 
sumption for defense and war as well as by civilians, at 
home and abroad, through debt and inflatio: Shall 
we classify as “good” or as “bad,” an increase in an 
already staggering public debt? Increased spending 


Wm. C. Mullendore 


financed by increased debt has been praised as ‘gov- 
ernment underwriting of prosperity.’ and condemned 
as the “road to insolvency.” Personally, I would choose 


the latter description and say that it is not good for 
business or good for the future of America. 

How about the increase of taxes to the highest level 
in our history? Is this increase ‘“‘anti-inflationary”’ and 
“good,” or a “squeeze on profits” and further encourage- 
ment of profligate spending, and therefore “bad’? Is 
further expansion of our present more than $2) billion 
of consumer credit and $50 billion of housing mortgages, 
“good” for business, as a healthy addition to purchasing 
power, or a ball and chain on our future? 


Is it good to increase wages, add to welfare plans 
and to provide more premium pay for worki more 
than eight hours per day? Is it good, in a ti when 
the nation is being impoverished by excessive < sump- 


tion, to add the burden of new dev'‘ces for paving more 
for working less? Shall the minc.vity who contribute 
more to the national pot of production than tl! take 
therefrom—shall this minority be further penalized hy 
loading more and more non-producers and “cieaters”’ 
on their backs? Is the trend in labor “negotiatio:s” con- 
tributing to good business and progress? I thi not. 


No sensible appraisal of business prospects 1952 
can be made until business managers once ag learn 
to use sound standards for measuring their progress— 
once again learn to face and recognize economic facts 
and to quit rationalizing our spendathrift, intlationary 
and immoral course. 

Over far too long a period, we have bee: busing 


credit and destroying the soundness of our medium of 
exchange, drawing on our past wealth, mortgaging our 
future earnings and generally weakening morals, self- 
reliance and character. And how have we rationalized 
our conduct? Why, as being necessary to enable us to 
maintain a “high standard of living” at home hile we 
play the Fat Boy and the fool in the international circus. 
So long as we continue on this course, the only sound 
verdict as to our condition is that we are impoverish- 
ing ourselves both materially and spiritually. and that 
we are still headed toward disaster. 


CHARLES S. MUNSON 


Chairman of Board, Air Reduction Co. 
Chairman, Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, Inc. 
Demands for chemicals to be used in rearmament will 
rise substantially as a greater flow of defense dollars is 
released in 1952, while demand from non-rearmament 
sources will be at least as high as in 1951. The chemical 
process industries during 1951 an- 
nounced the largest expansion pro- 
gram in their history, estimated at 
roughly $4 billion in plant and 
equipment. This new capacity will 
be coming into production through- 
out 1952 and well into 1953. It in- 
cludes all types of chemicals and 
chemical derivatives, ranging from 
basic materials like chlorine and 
soda ash to such end products as 
synthetic fibers, pesticides and drugs. 

Sales of chemical companies wiil 
reflect part of these increases in 
1952. Fer the industry as a whole, 
dollar value of sales should run 10 
to 15% ahead of 1951, while indi- Charles S. 
vidual companies may show increases of twice this figure. 

How much of these gains will find their way into 
net profit, however, is a question. Wages, and in some 
cases raw material costs, will continue to rise, and most 
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chemical producers as a result of a normal growth 
trend, already find themselves paying excess profits 
taxes. But whatever the trend in profits, the industry 


can be relied upon to continue its traditional search for 
new products and better and cheaper processes. 

The record output in 1951 and projected sharp expan- 
sion under way evidence the fact that chemicals now 
rank with steel and aluminum as the basic raw materials 
ior defense. In addition, end product use of chemicals 


Continued on page 68 
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Steps on Road to Peace 


and sea power that can and will. 
if war comes, blunt the enemy’s 
advances, destroy the enemy’s 


war-making potential and break 
the enemy's will to fight. 
It is understandable that mili- 


tary leaders at home and abroad 
Stress the Soviet threat to Europe 
and Asia. Those areas are directly 
under the guns of Communist 
armed ight, yet the security of 
the Unite d States and of the West- 
ern Hemisphere must now be im- 
periled by illusions of geographi- 
cal remoteness. After all, when 
the chips are down, this citadel of 
free men. the United States, must 


be defenced if freedom is to be 
preserved for mankind. 

May | repeat the four major 
proposals I have olfered toward 


averting the general war all of us 
dread and at the same time pre- 
serving our heritage of freedom? 








propucts BY DI-NOC 


Di-Noc Synthetic Veneer 
For Industry 


an all-lacquer-film finish, incor 


porating authentic reproductions 


of natural subjects, and easils 
applied to steel, wood, plastic 
and composition board. A finish 


for every industrial product. 
Di-Noc Super-Service Decalcomania 
For Point-of-Sale Displays 
Transfers, Window Signs, Reverse 
Valances, 


in color brilliance, transparency. 


Signs and 


outstanding 


durability and printing. 


Di-Lon Wall Paper Extraordinary 
37 patterns of wood grains, warm 
leathers, and interesting marbles 
faithfully 


masterpieces. 


reproducing nature’s 


Di-Noc Photographic Products 


for Graphic Arts and Industry: 
Film, Dinobase. 


Dinoloft, 


Dinographic 
Dinoreflex, 
Materials. 


Process 


Transveneer Pre-Grained Finishes 
For the Home Craftsman 


Easy to apply over enamel, var. 


nish. new wood, for furniture. 


plaster walls, interior woodwork. 


and almost any metal, wood. 


plastic or composition surface. 


For complete product information, 


write to: 


THE DI-NOC COMPANY 


1709 London Road 
CLEVELAND 12, OHIO 


Sales Offices: 


Cleveland, New York, 


Chicago. 


Rochester, Los Angeles, Detroit 























First, the American people must 
demand complete information and 
the opportunity to evaluate the 
vital issues of these times. Fur- 
thermore, our representatives in 
Congress must be kept fully ad- 
vised of all contemplated policies 
and foreign commitments, includ- 
ing those involving military secu- 
rity. We must restore confidence 
in our major legislative body, the 


Congress, and rely upon the in- 
tegrity, discretion and judgment 


of its members. 

Second, our government leaders 
must rectify the misconceptions of 
friends abroad regarding our good 
faith, peaceful intentions and the 
true nature of our free capitalistic 
system. Foreign peoples must un- 
derstand that our comparatively 
high standard of living is the prod- 
uct of hard work and the free in- 
stitutions that foster initiative, in- 
genuity and pride in accomplish- 
ment. 

Third, we Americans must take 
the offensive in the field of ideas 

combat Soviet lies and convince 


all ‘peoples of our sincerity and 
determination to assist others in 
the fight against Communism. 


Military force has never perma- 


nently solved international fric- 
tions or problems and in my 
judgment it never will. More- 


over, military force alone will not 
solve the ideological conflict that 
now endangers world peace. We 
must penetrate the clouds of fear 
and uncertainty that enshroud 
the world today. Although Com- 
munism is morally bankrupt, it 


is dangerous to disregard the 
force already created by fanatic 
leaders. Against this force we 
must pit our spiritual strength 
founded on centuries of faith 

faith in the dignity of the human 
being—faith in a sense of moral 
values, faith in God. We and 
other freedom loving  peovles 
must overcome the spiritual 


anemia which pervades today. 


Fourth, the United States, as 
a world leader, must recover the 
initative in diplomatic and mili- 


tary fields by matching the Soviet 
Union's blueprint for world con- 
quest with an American world- 
wide plan designed to employ oui 
material and spiritual strength at 
times and places of our choosing. 

I am happy in the opportunity 
to submit the foregoing sugges- 
tions to so intelligent a forum. I 
do so humbly in the hope that the 
iaeas expressed may help to keep 


Chapman Sr. V.-P. 
American Trust 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.— 
Dwight W. Chapman was named 
a Senior Vice President of Ameri- 
can Trust Company at the bank’s 
Annual] 
Stockholcers’ 
Meeting, held 
on Tuesday, 
Jan. 8, 1952. 

A native of 
Lakeport, 
Calif., Chap- 
man became 
associated 
with the 
30nd Depart- 
ment Oo | 
American 
Trust Com- 
pany in 1922 
after being 
graduated 
from the University of California. 
He was named a Vice-President 
in 1942 and since that time he has 
been identified with the bank’s 
Investment and—-Commercial Loan 
activities. 

Well known in the investment 
field, Chapman is a Past President 
of the San Francisco Bond Club 
and a former Governor of the In- 
vestment Bankers Association ot 
America. Presently he is a mem- 
ber of the Governmental Secu- 
rities Committee of the IBA and 
is a member of the Treasury Sav- 
ings Bonds Committee, American 
Bankers Association. 
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burning telat’ dee B ccaarh Phillips T. Barbour Joins Eastman, Dillon 

homeland and throughout the hy en os hte a poe pin’ J (Special to Tue Frvanciat Cunontete) 

world. of a heart attack at the age of 67. CHICAGO. Ill.—Lawrence Des- 
Mr. Barbour had been editor of chere has become affiliated with 
The Bond Buyer,” New York fastman, Dillon & Co., 135 South 


Reynolds to Admit 
Reynolds & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
admit Thomas F. Staley, Jr. to 
limited partnership on Jan. 24th. 


Sutro Bros. to Admit 


City, since 1949. 
was an officer of the First Boston 
Corporation. 


general partner 


La Salle Street. He was formerly 
with Bache & Co. 


With Gray B. Gray 


(Specia FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo.—John W. Deal 
has joined the staff of Gray B. 


Prior thereto he 


Limited Partner 
On Jan. Ist, Albert Ehrenfreund, 
in Hayden, Stone 


to Tu 


a tog ted wood Tod eae & Co., 25 Broad Street, New York Gray & Co., First National Bank 
members of the New York Stock City, members of the New York Building. He was formerly with 
Exchange, will admit Henry Stock Exchange, became a limited Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Rumpf to partnership. partner. Beane. 
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British Honduras 
colombia 
Costa Rica 

Cuba 
Dominican Republic 

— iy Ecuador 
Panama Cana! Zone 


SS IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 








El Salvador 
Guatemala 
Honduras 
Jamaica, B. W.!. 
Nicaragua 
Panama 





A REPORT ON USEFULNESS 


Ships of the Great White Fleet hay: 


formed a major 


transportation link between North and Middle America for 
more than half a century. Bananas and other fruits, coffee, 
sugar, abaea, cocoa, and hard woods are brought north. Auto- 
mobiles. clectrieal appliances, rubber goods. and other manu- 


taken south. 


developed, resulting in increased understanding and friendship 


factured products sare Passenger traflie has been 


between the peoples of the Americas. It is, indeed. a relation- 
ship of vast benefit and usefulness to the life and economy of 


the nations concerned, 


United Fruit 
This is the 


a public service organiza- 


To supplement this service of ships, 


mainteins an extensive communications system. 
Tropical Radio Telegraph Company 


tion that efficiently links the Americas. 


Other operations in the public interest include the 
Company's thirteen hospitals with their network of dispensa- 
ries... a staff of sanitation workers toiling constantly to im- 
prove health standards ... grade schools to serve the children 
of some 90,000 Company employees in Middle America 

the Pan American School of Agriculture, where 169 young men 
gather from all Spanish-speaking Republics for a fully-endowed 


three-year course. 


United Fruit Company continues to explore ways and 
means of extending its usefulness to the people of Middle America. 


GREAT Wirtk LEFT 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


General Offices: 80 Federal Street, Boston 10 
Pier 3, N. R., New York 6 ¢ 1514 K St., N. W., Washington 5 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2 ¢ 321 St. Charles St., New Orleans 4 


1001 Fourth St., San Francisco 7 
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in rearmament also is soaring, reflecting greater use of 
synthetic fibers; synthetic rubber; plastics; medicines; 
and direct munitions products. 

Significant recognition of the greater role of chemi- 
«als was accorded in the new DPA list of highest prior- 
ity for rapid amortization. Three of the ten production 
facilities accorded highest priority in the DPA expansion 
Program are basically chemical processes: sulfur; nitro- 
gen; and aviation gasoline. All of the ten (ores, machine 
tools, pig iron, aluminum, etc.) require numerous chem- 
ical products in their manufacturing processes. 

The expansion program fostered by DPA rapid amor- 
tization certificates includes the following proposed in- 
vestments in new chemical and chemical processing fa- 
rilities: (Figures in thousands of dollars.) 


Sulfur , 8,259 
Alkalies and Chlorine 230,614 
Industrial inorganic chemicals, etc. 404,808 
Cyclic, coal-tar, crudes 11,364 
Plastics, mats & Elastomers, exc. syn- 
SETAE oa 8,008 
I So een eneiannearen 11,680 
ES AGE 150,450 
To Sei cscs anak inten sasabiel 2,852 
Industrial organic chemicals, NEC_____ 162,963 
Drugs and medicines_-_-_._..--.---- _. 83,683 


Inorganic color pigments_____--_---- 2,705 

Misc. chemicals including industrial 
chemical products & preparations__-_ 

Petroleum refining .....-.---- — 


94,645 
620,458 


Essential and far-reaching as is this expansion pro- 
gram, it has been often hampered by inadequate allo- 
cations of structural steel and other construction ma- 
terials. Energetic and unceasing representations have 
been required to establish that chemicals are basic raw 
«naterials and not just processing supplies. 


ARTHUR J. NEUMARK 
Partner, H. Hentz & Co. 


Looking forward to the year 1952, there are a 
mumber of clearly defined trends which point to cer- 
tain conclusions. Accordingly, I expect this year to be 
haracterized by: 

(1) Moderately higher demand for 
goods and services 

(2) Moderately higher cost of liv- 
ing and wage rates. 

(3) Moderately higher national 
income. 

(4) Continued high rate of em- 
ployment and personal incomes. 

(5) Moderate decline in corporate 
profits due to the full impact of last 
year’s higher tax rates, rising costs 
and indications that the Government 
will be more lenient on wage in- 
ereases than on increased prices. 

(6) Little change in the rate of 
dividend disbursements. 

(7) Continued firmness of money 
rates. 

Such a pattern precludes, in my 
opinion, both extremely bearish or bullish prognostica- 
tions. With preparedness spending insuring a continued 
high level of general prosperity, the market is unlikely 
to be subjected to protracted periods of heavy liquida- 
tion. Furthermore, pension funds, trust funds and other 
institutional investors can be expected to step up their 
purchasing in the event of any sizable concession in 
general market prices. 

The outlook for moderately higher prices being 
realized at some stage during the year appear reasonably 
favorable, since most securities are selling at conserva- 
tive levels. It is true that certain leading stocks of the 
highest quality are selling at prices that appear to dis- 
count near-term possibilities, and such issues have only 
a limited appreciation potential. However, the rank and 
file of good quality issues sell for no more than eight 
to ten times expected 1952 earnings. Furthermore, many 
issues of good to fair quality are currently available 
at less than eight times anticipated earnings; with some 
interesting situations of speculative character at no more 
than five times indicated earnings. 

I believe that in general the market will continue to 
fluctuate within a comparatively narrow range, no 
broader than that of last year and without any violent 
movements in either direction. To an even greater 
extent than hitherto, selectivity will be the keynote and 


the investor’s profit expectancy, to be realistic, should 
be more moderate 
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In my opinion, the most attractively situated groups 
for a combination of return and capital gain are those, 
where earnings should equal or exceed those of 1951. 
This will include several industries which have recently 
been depressed. I favor the rails, steels, airlines, textiles, 
department stores, television stocks, food chains, the 
meat packing companies, and electric utilities. 
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THOMAS I. PARKINSON 


President, The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States 

Will the 86,000,000 life insurance policyholders, the 
biggest stakeholders in the battle against inflation, make 
a forthright decision in this critical year of 1952? Will 
they demand that the campaign platforms of both major 
political parties contain resolutions 
to reverse current monetary policies 
now fueling the engines of inflation? 
Or will they remain only mildly dis- 
turbed, not fully understanding the 
enormity of the danger threatening 
them? That is the story this new 
year will unfold! 

Perhaps, if we in the life insur- 
ance business had given the people 
the leadership which the care of 
their interests suggested, the situa- 
tion would be far less threatening. 
Certainly, when future historians of 
this period come to write the story, 
that is one question they'll want 
answered: Were we so interested in 
selling life insurance policies we 
failed to be concerned with the pur- 
chasing power of those insurance dollars when delivered? 

Not all of us will plead guilty to that failure! Some 
of us made unpopular, but sound proposals when the 
danger was far less great. It’s not my intention to 
assume the mantle of prophet. Nor will it do any good, 
at this point, to say, “I told you so.” Yet, a look at one 
man’s record turns up this warning. It appeared in the 
old New York “Sun” of January, 1936. The forces of 
inflation were then just beginning to gather. Here’s 
the statement: 

“We in the life insurance business cannot avoid em- 
phasizing the importance of sound governmental financ- 
ing and a sound currency. We have been apostles of 
thrift; we have sold the idea of insurance protection. 

“Our agents have emphasized life insurance as a serv- 
ice of protection and have aroused in our policyholders 
the expectation that performance of our contracts will 
involve not merely the delivery of the dollars called for 
but provision for the human needs which inspired pur- 
chase of our policies. To the extent that they and their 
beneficiaries are disappointed, our institutions and our 
personal efforts are a failure. 

“It is not surprising then that the life insurance world 
—agents in the field and administrators in the Home 
Office—look with concern upon any tampering with the 
currency or flirting with inflation. No matter how faith- 
ful the administration of our trust, our efforts may be 
defeated by unsound government policies.” 

Many a penny has been chopped off the buying power 
of the United States dollar since those words were 
uttered. Thousands and thousands of people on fixed 
incomes, pensioners, life insurance beneficiaries, all have 
had to scrimp, sacrifice and make do as the government’s 
engine of inflation was fueled to higher flame. 

How long will it go on? The 86,000,000 life insurance 
policyholders of the United States can decide that ques- 
tion this year. They have had their warnings. They 
have steadily been madé more aware of the misery that 
accompanies inflation. Of course, there will be efforts 
to play down the inflationary danger. The Outer Enemy, 
the Cold War, claims most of our attention, as we watch 
the ramparts with unceasing vigilance. 

But while we watch those ramparts, we must make 
our gardens grow, raise and feed our families, educate 
our children, build our homes. Inflation is the danger 
within our walls. We must meet it as courageously as 
we have prepared to meet the Outer Enemy. He only 
threatens to strike—inflation already has! 


IRVING S. OLDS 


Chairman of Board of Directors, United States Steel 
Corporation 

The American steel industry, of which United States 
Steel is the largest single member, can justifiably be 
proud of its outstanding production record in these days 
of national emergency. During 1951, United States Steel 
produced more steel than in any 
previous year of its history. In the 
year ahead United States Steel ex- 
pects to produce an even greater 
amount, that is, in the absence of 
hindering developments, such as 
strikes and work stoppages. 

The steel operating rate of United 
States Steel for the whole of 1951 
averaged approximately 101.5% of 
rated capacity, and in recent weeks 
has average close to 105% of capac- 
ity. Our shipments in 1951 will 
approximate 24,250,000 net tons of 
finished steel products. This is 7.1% 
more than the 22,635,000 tons shipped 
in 1950, our best previous year, and 
15.2% above our record wartime 
shipments of 21,052,000 tons in 1944. 

In order to provide more steel to help meet present 
and possible future national needs, United States Steel 
entered upon a post-Korean expansion campaign de- 
signed to add 4,300,000 net tons annually to its steel 
ingot producing capacity. Of this tonnage, 1,800,000 tons 
were added by the end of 1950, representing additions 
that could be made by United States Steel promptly at 
existing plant locations. 1951 found United States Steel 
midway in the completion of the remainder of its con- 
struction program. The remaining 2,500,000 tons of 
additional capacity will become available for the most 
part in 1952. 
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Following is a progress report on our new construc- 
tion: 

FAIRLESS WORKS, Morrisville, Pa.: This entirely 
new project is 35% physically completed as a whole. 
The first battery of coke ovens and one blast furnace 
should be ready for operation in the second quarter of 
1952. Initial production of steel ingots is expected to 
take place in that quarter, with the full capacity of 
1,800,000 tons of ingots attained in the third quarter of 
1952. 

PITTSBURG PLANT, Pittsburg, Calif.; The additions 
to the facilities at this plant are 80% physically com- 
pleted. The enlargement of the cold reduction mill 
and electrolytic tinning line is expected to be in opera- 
tion in the first quarter of 1952; and the continuous 
sheet galvanizing line sometime in the second quarter 
of 1952. 


GENEVA PLANT, Geneva, Utah: An additional open- 
hearth furnace of 160,000 tons annual capacity should 
be ready for operation in the first quarter of 1952. It 
is 60% physically completed. The new facilities for 
production of hot rolled sheets are now 80% physically 
completed and should be ready for operation in the 
second quarter of 1952. 


FAIRFIELD WORKS, Fairfield, Ala.: The new facili- 
ties at this plant are 30% physically completed. Addi- 
tional steel producing facilities with a capacity of 500,000 
tons of ingots annually are expected to be ready for 
operation in the first quarter of 1953, and the new sheet 
facilities by the third quarter of 1953. 


GREAT LAKES FLEET: A new self-unloading lime- 
stone carrier for Bradley Transportation has recently 
been launched and should be completed for operation at 
the opening of the 1952 shipping season. One new iron 
ore carrier for Pittsburgh Steamship, the largest vessel 
in our fleet, was launched last November; this and a 
second carrier of similar size should be ready for opera- 
tion by the second quarter of 1952. A third sister ship 
will be completed in the third quarter of next year. 


ORINOCO MINING COMPANY: On Thanksgiving 
Day, this auxiliary signed a contract with the Vene- 
zuelan Government for the dredging and maintenance of 
a channel in the Macareo and Orinoco Rivers in Vene- 
zuela. This will permit ocean-going ore carriers to take 
iron ore from the proposed loading dock on the Orinoco 
River at Puerto Ordaz, a new river port 90 miles by 
rail from the Cerro Bolivar ore bodies, for water trans- 
portation directly to United States ports. First deliv- 
eries of Venezuelan ore from Cerro Bolivar to the 
United States are now scheduled for early 1954. 


These and the experimental plants in Minnesota for 
the production of taconite concentrates are the major 
items in the current widespread program of expansion, 
improvements and technological developments which 
will increase United States Steel’s production and effi- 
ciency, and help it do its part toward meeting the steel 
needs of the nation. 

During 1951, United States Steel completed 50 years 
of existence. We are proud of our record of service to 
the nation during this past half century. During the 
years to come, United States Steel will continue, to the 
extent of its ability, to bend its efforts toward serving 
the best interests of the country. 


HOWARD P. PARSHALL 
President, Commonwealth Bank, Detroit, Mich. 


Looking into the future, perhaps, should be left to 
the seers, or to those who gaze into the Crystal Ball. 
Certainly, a banker of all people should not attempt to 
become a prophet, he should be far too practical for such 
indulgence—so for the most part, I will confine my 
remarks to things as they are, or 
as I see them. 

There are three major problems 
with which bankers must cope, and 
they affect not only bankers, but our 
whole economy. They are: Interest 
rates, taxes and money. 

Let’s take interest rates—we have 
managed interest rates, and the rates 
are unrealistic, they are too low. 
There is at the present time, and 
has been for some months past, a 
strengthening of rates, especially 
short-time interest rates. This is 
good, and the Federal Reserve Board 
is to be congratulated. Deficit gov- 
ernment financing has caused our 
Treasury Department, with success, 
to maintain abnormally low interest rates. Cheap money 
becomes exactly that—cheap. Some people gain from 
this temporarily, but those with fixed incomes suffer. 
This path leads to socialism or worse. 


Now we will look at taxes, and here again I claim to 
be no expert. Here also we are unrealistic, on the other 
side; taxes are far too high. Banks are especially dis- 
criminated against, due principally to the fact that as a 
whole they did not enjoy huge postwar earnings, as did 
many corporations. This subject is large and important 
—very, very important. High taxes, both normal and 
excess profits taxes, destroy initiative and encourage 
loose practice in conducting our business affairs. In 
normal times, no more than 25% of anyone’s income, 
corporation or individual, should be paid in taxes. I 
know that present world conditions are not normal—far 
from it, but let’s not kill the goose that lays the golden 
egg. Confiscatory taxes is another path towards so- 
cialism, 


Sound money, something we have not enjoyed for 
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many years. We all know what has happened to our 
dollar. It is worth approximately one-half of what it 
was ten years ago. We bankers must use all of the 
weapons at our command to stop the depreciation of our 
money. I dislike to think of the human suffering that 
will be ours unless we reverse our money policy. Let’s 
return to the gold standard at once before it is too late. 
The gold standard has faults, and one must almost admit 
that we were forced off of this standard in 1933. How- 
ever, the gold dollar is the only sound dollar that I 
have ever experienced and I believe history proves that 
that is so—therefore, let us return to it. 

Money has three main prerequisites:—a good dollar 
should be a medium of exchange, a yardstick of value 
and a storehouse of wealth. Our present money is an 
exceptionally good medium of exchange, a reasonably 
good measure of value at a given time; but woefully 
weak as a storehouse of wealth. 

It was my privilege to hear a very able banker in a 
speech not too long ago, saying that sound money would 
be the greatest blessing that we could bestow upon our 
people. I heartily agree with him. 

We have a sturdy economy—it has withstood some 
terrible shocks, and I am hopeful that the American 
people will again arise in their full strength, setting 
matters aright as they have in the past. 

We should be thankful that there is a brighter side to 
this picture, and that brighter side is the progress that 
we have made in material things. I have seen many 
miracles in my time—the miracle of the automobie, the 
miracle of the airplane, the miracle of radio, also the 
miracle of television. It seems that we know most of 
that which there is to know about the earth and the 
sea; and now we are learning about the air—and the 
last miracle that I have seen—miracle drugs. Surely 
men who can do and have done all of these things and 
many more, will find a way to live together. Even in 
this field, if you go back one hundred or two hundred 
years to the days of witchcraft and the guillotine, we 
have made much progress. Right now, we are marching 
through the valley, but the peaks are in sight. 

In spite of all of the above, or perhaps partially be- 
cause of it, banks will enjoy a good year in 1952. 


W. A. PATTERSON 
President, United Air Lines 


With a record of continued sound economic progress 
during the past year and with expanded fleets of planes, 
the scheduled airlines of the United States should expe- 
rience the greatest traffic year in their history in 1952— 
assuming, of course, a continued 
high level of industrial activity. 

In this new year, the airlines are 
continuing to demonstrate their vital 
importance to the national emer- 
gency program, both through their 
transportation of essential military 
and production traffic on regular 
commercial schedules within this 
country and in moving military men 
and supplies in the Korean airlift. 
At the same time, they are increas- 
ing their penetration into the first- 
class travel market and expanding 
their operations in the low-cost air 
coach field. 

In 1951, for the first time in their 
history, the airlines carried more 
passengers than traveled by rail-Pullman. Simultane- 
ously, the so-called “Big Four” gained official recogni- 
tion of their freedom from air mail subsidy. Such self- 
sufficiency was one of the goals set by those who 
pioneered the airline business 26 years ago. 

In 1952, a still larger performance can be expected 
from the nation’s air carriers. New planes taking to the 
airlanes will greatly increase their capacity and their 
ability for public service and national defense tasks. Ex- 
pansion of ground facilities will keep pace. 

Steps to broaden the airline market are a feature of 
the new year. Excursions into the low-cost market are 
being extended so that air coach passengers will be able 
to fly from coast to coast in regular schedule for as 
little as $99. 

Much talk is heard of jet transport possibilities. Our 
experts who have been engaged in studies of the entire 
jet picture believe that it will be about seven years 
before jet-powered transports are used to any great ex- 
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tent on the nation’s airways. Meanwhile they are com- 
piling data on jet developments both at home and abroad 
so that they ultimately can arrive at specifications for 
the type of jet plane most suitable for commercial opera- 
tions in this country. Estimates are that a prototype 
plane will cost around $20,000,000 and production planes, 
from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 each, as compared with ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 for present large transports. With 
such tremendous stakes involved, exhaustive engineer- 
ing research is required before commitments are made. 

All in all, the airline picture for 1952 and the years 
ahead is one of continuing challenges and opportunities 
which, properly met and grasped, will insure a further 
strengthening of the greatest air transportation system 
in the world. 


EDWIN W. PAULEY 
Los Angeles, Calif, 

I see nothing in the current year of 1952 that wilk 
prevent further inflation. Even though the Administra- 
tion and leading financial institutions 
of the country would like to pre- 
vent inflation, I believe the die was 
cast when Congress made their last 
military appropriation. There may 
be temporary recessions in buying 
demand and over-production in cer- 
tain lines but the overall need for 
plant facilities, including raw ma- 
terials, fuel and labor for manufac- 
turing military goods will be so great 
that the inflationary spiral will con- 
tinue. 

Unless the Iranian petroleum situ- 
ation clears, the demand for oil on 
this hemisphere will become so great 
that new reserves must be quickly 
developed. To accomplish this it 
might be necessary to increase petro- 
leum prices to prevent the premature abandonment of 
existing marginal wells and to encourage further new 
discoveries. 
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Baxter, Williams Co. 
To Be Formed 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — Baxter, 
Williams & Co. will be formed 
shortly with offices in the Union 
Commerce Building to act as orig- 
inators, underwriters and distrib- 
utors of corporate and municipal 
securities. Partners are Charles 
M. Baxter, Warren D. Williams, 
and William E. Lucas. Mr. Baxter 
and Mr. Williams were formerly 
with Ball, Burge & Kraus; Mr. 
Lucas was previously Cleveland 
representative for Union Securi- 
ties Corp. 

The new firm, it is understood, 
will be members of the Midwest 
Stock Exchange. 


Cohen, Simonson to 
Admit Two Partners 


On Feb. 1, Cohen, Simonson & 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, will admit George 
J. DeMartini and David Rosen- 
berg to partnership. Mr. DeMar- 
tini has been active as an individ- 
ual Curb Floor broker. Mr. Rosen- 
berg in the past was with Nauss 
& Cummings. 


John E. Miller Co. 
To Admit V. Verace 


Victor Verace, member of the 
New York Stock Exchange, will 
be admitted to partnership in 
John E. Miller & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City, members 
of the Exchange, on Jan. 24. Mr. 
Verace has recently been active as 
an individual floor broker and 
prior thereto was a partner in 
Lehmann & Verace. 

On the same date George R. 
Cooksey, Jr., member of the Ex- 
change, will retire from the firm. 


David J. Greene to 
Form Partnership 


Effective Feb. 1, David J. Greene 
& Co.. members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, will be formed 


with offices at 60 Beaver Street. 
Partners will be David J. Greene, 
member of the Exchange; Irving 
B. Haass, Florence B. Weingart, 
Philip B. Wershil and Carl Glick. 
Mr. Greene has been active as an 
individual broker for many years, 
and the other partners have all 
been associated with him. 
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Consultants on Municipal Finance 
A Constructive Service to Municipalities 


As Consultants on Municipal Finance we render a con- 
structive planning service for Cities, States and other 
governmental units. This service includes experienced 
assistance in development of plans for new financing, 
reorganization of existing debt structures, planning 
the financing of self-liquidating projects, and financial 
WE DO NOT BUY OR SELL 
SECURITIES. We are pleased to cooperate with finan- 
cial institutions and investment houses. 


Wainwright, Ramsey & Lancaster 


Telephone WHitehall 4-3540 


New York 5, N. Y. 




















Look to New Orleans to give your business the 
advantage of being located at the doorway between 
Mid-continent America and the world. The aggressive 
foreign trade development sponsored by its citizens has 
made New Orleans the nation’s number two port, and 
the favorable inland transportation rates it enjoys are 
decided advantages to any business. To serve world 


markets everywhere your business belongs here. 


But PLUS the foreign markets, New Orleans offers 
vour business a three-in-one package of home markets 
busy New Orleans itself, thriving Louisiana, and the 


whole bustling new South. 


And PLUS all this, New Orleans offers your business 
readily available resources—dependable, low-cost natural 
gas and electric power; integrated rail, motor, water 
and air transportation; shipside plant sites; mild climate; 
and an intelligent, cooperative and_ willing-to-learn 


work force. 


To learn more about the opportunities New Orleans 
offers your business, write the Industrial Development 
Staff. New Orleans Public Service Inc., New Orleans 9, 
Louisiana. We will be glad to supply all available 


information without cost or obligation. 


SERVING NEW ORLEANS WITH LOW-COST ELECTRICITY, NATURAL GAS AND TRANSPORTATION 
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GWILYM A. PRICE 


President, Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


Steadily ounting demands of defense production and 
a corresponding drop in the output of consumer goods 
fa_e American industry as it enters 1952 

testrictio: on the use of critical materials in non- 
defense production became increas- 


ingly tight in the last half of 1951 as 
orders for military equipn 
steadily in volume At 


40% of the 


4 


ent gained 
years end, 
Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation's unfilled orders were 
for equipment needed tor defense 
Even so, the use of alternate mate- 
rials, design changes requiring less 
critical material and reduction of 
scrap losses made it possible for us 
to end the year with production of 
consumer products down only 10% 
from 1950, our record yea! 

Even deeper cutbacks on civilian 
goods output may be anticipated fo: 
the first half of this year. 
an all-out war, however, we believe 
the situation should begin to show 
improvement by the latter half of the year, particular]) 
é goods. By that time, such mate- 
rials as steel, copper and aluminum should become more 
readily available and additional alternate materials may) 
come into use 


Work will proceed as rapidly as possible during 1952 
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as regards consume! 


on the largest expansion program in Westinghouse his- 
tory Well under way by year’s end, that progra 
comprises 97 separate projects costing approximately 


$296 000,000 It involves construction of 


plants. enlargement of numerous of our exist! 


many new 
vy facilities 
and installation of new and improved equipment Out! 
first postwar expansion program was begun in 1946 and 
increased productive capacity by 50%. The new pro- 
extending beyond 195%, will add another 50°% to 
productive capacity. Both those programs assuredly mir- 


company’s faith in the business and industrial 


future of our nation 
The electrical industry 


Pram 
rol oul 


has grown approximately three 
times faster than industry generally, and utility experts 
are fil in the conviction that the demand for electricity 
will continue to increase rapidly. 

It is clear that all industry now is united in prepar- 
ing to meet whatever demands the needs of our country 
may place upon it. We believe that this great produc- 
tive effort, however, serves to bring into still sharper 
focus two serious problems that must be solved if prog- 
ress is to continue at its present rate. Those are the 
need for equitable price controls and for sound Federal 
taxation policies 

We in Westinghouse are well aware of our Quty to pro- 
duce to the limit of our ability the goods required for the 
defense effort, and at the same time to fight inflation by 
keeping reasonable levels. But if costs for 
labor, materials and services are not first controlled in 
the same measure as prices, we fail to see how this dual 
duty can be accomplished. 

Similarly, we recognize the need for additional cor- 
porate taxation to help defray the cost of the defense 
program. But we question the wisdom of obtaining such 
funds by penalizing industry and its owners, the share- 
holders, thus discouraging the investment of new 
to enable industry to operate and to grow. 


prices at 


funds 


JAMES H. POLHEMUS 
President, Portland General Electric Company 

As the 20th century pattern of electrical living evolves, 
industrially and in the homes of the nation, the most 
immediate responsibility of the electric utility industry 
continues to be growth. This growth, which has pro- 
‘ ceeded at a fantastic rate since the 

FEE, ' end of World War Il, must continue 

in the face of 
taxes and the 


rising prices, higher 
threat of material 
shortages as the nation’s producers 
tackle simultaneously civilian and 
defense needs of the United States 
and of the Western World. 

Here in the Pacific Northwest the 
need for electrical growth assumes 
gigantic proportions. Hydroelectric 
power, actual and potential, is the 
region’s greatest natural resource. 
There is heavy use of electricity by 
individual customers, especially resi- 
dential, and the manufacture of 
aluminum ingots consumes 58% of 
all the electric power used for in- 
dustry in the region. The Pacific Northwest is growing, 
and will continue to grow more rapidly as new blocks 
of power become available. Thus, in the complex at- 
mosphere of Federal domination, there has been a need 
for a clarified Federal policy in the field of electrical 
generation and transmission, in order that growth may 
proceed on an orderly basis in the best interest of all the 
people. There were, in 1951, encouraging signs that this 
clarification of policy was beginning to come into being. 

One significant step taken during the year was com- 
pletion of a five-year contract between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and five regulated utilities in the Western half 
of the Pacific Northwest Power Pool, the grid formed 
as a war measure back in 1942. The new contract, which 
gives regulated utility customers a “place in line” for 
Federal power ahead of new industry users buying direct 
from Bonneville Power Administration, was the result 
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of more than a decade of negotiations and is very much 
‘» in the right direction toward mutual cooperation 

Perhaps the most important development of the yea1 
was the in non-Federal 
with and in addi- 
tion to the Federal pian ol Columbia basin development 
Pacific Power and Light Company received approvals 
160.000-kilowatt Yale 
their present Merwin 
nlant. as did the Washington Water Power company with 
their 200,000-kilowatt Cabinet project. Toward 
the end of the year the City of Tacoma received Federal 
licenses for two projects on the Cowlitz River, and 
Portland General Electric Company received a Federal 
license for its Pelton project on the Deschutes River, the 
licenses being granted after several years of controversy. 
The Pelton license established foundation for approval 
of a second large Portland General Electric Company 
project eight miles upstream from Pelton, for which a 
preliminary permit is now pending 

Altogether these projects will add well over 1,000,000 
kilowatts to the Northwest Power Pool, in addition to 
another 1,000,000 non-Federal kilowatts not subject to 
controversy and already under construction. These addi- 
tions will do much to alleviate the region’s tight power 
situation, well ahead of completion of Federal multiple 
purpose projects now under construction 

All in all, the outlook for the electric utility industry 
in the Pacific Northwest is on the upswing, with the 


petus given to development ol 


hydroelectric projects, in conjunctio 


and start 


construction of thei! 


. Pi. ¢ " 
nproiect ol! the Lewis River above 


Gorge 


basic factor of growth becoming integrated with the 
long-established Federal domination in which utilities 
of this region are bound to operat It has been 12 vears 
since the utilities have engaged in intensive load-build- 


ing, inasmuch as loads have increased rapidly and stead- 
ily without inducement. Our power stringer and the 
political climate in which we operate tend to establish 
us in a world apart from the electrical utility industry 
of the rest of the country—as of nov but during 1951 
here seemed to be indications that the rest of toe con- 
try was beginning to realize ours was not a unique situ- 
ation, that the Pacific Northwest should be taken as an 
example of dangers that might be encountered through- 
out the United States. In the solution of immediate and 
long-range problems, the region can be a guide-post for 
reconciling ideological differences with a view toward 
service to the public and longevity of the industry a 
a whole 
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JEROME A. RATER WAN 
President, The Monarch Machine Tool Company 
Three times within the lifetime of most of us it 
has been demonstrated that war, or the threat of war 
always finds us critically short of machine tools. No 
country in this highly mechanized age is any stronger 
than its machine tool industry. This 
situation, despite the frequency with 
which it has reoccurred in recent 
years, still appears difficult of com 
prehension by anyone, whether in- 
side the government or out, who is 
not intimately with the 

industry. 

As a consequence, today we find 
the machine tool industry working 
feverishly to produce machine tools, 
but under such a burden of excessive 
costs resulting from overtime opera- 
tions and the use of subcontracting, 
that even its regular customers are 
disturbed when a reasonable attempt 
is made to recover these costs. 

The years 1945 to 1950 were de- 
pression years for the machine too! 
industry. Shortage of business forced many companies 
itno consolidation and caused others to cutback severely 
cn their work forces. This produced a sizable contraction 
in the operations of the industry as a whole from which 
no overnight recovery could possibly be managed. 

Further complicating the problem of expanding opera- 
tions to meet the present emergency is the fact that 
many of the machine tools built during World War II 
for the machining of reciprocating engine parts cannot 
be appiled with equal effectiveness to machining the 
tough new alloys used in today’s jet engines. For this 
work a wholly different type of machine tool has had 
to be designed and built. 

At the Monarch Machine Tool Company the tremen- 
dous increase in production of lathes required for the 
rearmament program is being achieved in two ways. 
The first is through the expansion of Monarch’s own pro- 
duction facilities, an expansion which was begun 60 days 
after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, and is still 
continuing. The second is through a program of sub- 
contracting the manufacture of lathe parts to a number 
of other concerns where men and machines normally 
occuped with the production of goods for the civilian 
economy are now available for defense work. 

Reliance, however, for a substantial increase in the 
output of machine tools must still be put on the prodvu-- 
tion which can be handled in a machine tool buildex’s 
own plant. Where the manufacture of machine tools is 
concerned, we have found that only those industries 
already accustomed to working to extraordinarily clo: 
tolerances can be expected to understand and to attain 
the standards we require. 

In addition to the manufacture of its regular tool 
maker and engine lathe accessories, Monarch is currently 
tooling up for the production of a new right angle chuck- 
ing and facing lathe which has been designed especially 
for the rapid, accurate machining of jet engine rings 
and discs. Production of these new “T” lathes alone is 
expected to boost gross sales by several million dollars 
a year. 


The 


associated 





J. A. Raterman 


increasing application of tracer-controlled ma- 





chine tools to metal turning operations is another devel- 
opment which is expected to swell Manarch’s sales vol- 
ume for some time to come 

The truly gigantic job ahead which faces all machine 
tool builders is only now receiving the recognition and 
assistance of government agencies which is essential if 
the national defense requirements are to be met on 
anything like the schedule proposed. The development 
of a better informed and more constructive cooperation 
between these agencies and the machine tool industry 
has already made itself felt in an upturn in production 
Which, by mid-year, should reach sizable proportions. 

Most recent “assist” from the government is the orde 
issued on Dec. 11 by the National Production Authorit 
granting the industry the same top priority already ac- 
corded contractors and subcontractors of the Defens 
Department itself. While this still falls far short of the 
“super priority’ granted the industry in World War II 
it will aid materially in clearing the road for increased 
production of machine tools. 

The shortage of skilled men, including design engi 
neers, continues to plague the machine tool industry 
and especially those companies like our own where 
greatly expanded facilities will soon be ready for opera 
tion. Employment of women, tried with considerable 
success by many of us during World War II, may agai 
be necessary 


JOHN M. REEVES 
President, Reeves Brothers, Inc. 
The admittedly erroneous acreage reports made b 
the crop reporting board of the Department of Agricul- 
ture caused such wild fluctuations in the cotton market 


in the Fall of 1951 that it was almost ij possible for the 
manutacturer to 





1. ‘ 
pial a pi rd ction 


and merchandising program. It now 
appears though that the cotton mar- 
ket | become fairly well stabilized. 


Inventories of cotton goods which 
began to accumulate in the late 
Spring months of 1951 and continued 
through the ummer 
whittled down to the 
they may no 


have been 
point where 
longer be considered 
excessive and in themselves do not 
constitute a retarding influence on 
new business. Then too, the mills in 
the main were in such strong finan- 
cia] condition that they could hold 
goods in inventory and merchandise 
them in an orderly way. They were 
not forced to dump them as they 
had to do in the 1920’s and 1930's. Very little nev 
building has taken place in the cotton textile industr 
in the last 15 or 20 years and when we consider th 
32 million increase in the past 20 years 





John M. Reeves 


population in 


one must conclude that the building phase of the indus 
try is not over-extended 

The new building that has taken place in the textil 
industry in the period referred to has been almost en 
tirely in the synthetic field. As this has been quit 
extensive, it would appear that this important part of 
the industry has reached its peak of orderly and profit 
ably consumable production tor some time to come. Twe 
important exceptions where the pesk has not beer 
reacned are provided by t! development of new syn 
thetic fabrics and the expansio of export trade. 

In the absence of new building in the cotton textile 
industry Curing the period referred to, production has 
been maintained b increased efficiency and by the 
gradual replacing of old achinery witn new and moré 


modern equipment In spite of the abando: 


10,000,000 spindles in the last 30 vears the 


ment oO 
present pro 
duction is ample for present needs 

It now appears that with the 
ernment orders on the 


added stimulus of gov 
books and other governmen 
plus the other factors enumeratec 
above, we may look forward to a fairly good year. A 


i 


business indicated 


least the future of the cotton textile industry is cleare 
than at this time a year ago which makes possible mor4 
intelligent planning of both production and merchan 


1952. 


ALEXANDER P. REED 
President, Fidelity Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The trend toward tighte: 
in 1951, is likely to become more pronounced, at leas 
through the first half of the year. Demand for funds o 


dising fo. 


money, which began earl 


the part of corporations is continuing at a high leve 

jue both to the large cash demand 
of a very active economy and to thé« 
need for meeting accelerated incom 
tax payments. 

The forward commitments on thé 
part of insurance companies, whict 
had a tightening influence on thé 
money market in the past year, wil 
have been largely met during th 
first half of 1952. This condition. to- 
gether with the refunding problem: 
of the United States Treasury, ma 
tend to ease the market temporarily 
in the later part of 1952. Notwith- 
standing this, the trend must be rec- 
ognized as one of higher rates ove) 
Alexander P. Reed the longer term. 

This trend, plus the trend towarc 
higher taxes on beiik earnings, will require careful re- 
examination of bank investment policies. A broader usé€ 
of inicipal bonds is indicated. 

Further increases in the basic wage level 
tinue to put a str: 





will con- 
on bank earning power which will 


Continued on page 72 
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As We See It 


that the dimensions of the 
rearming effort be enlarged. 
If the general tenor of dis- 
patches from Washington are 
to be taken as a reasonable 
guide. Congress is not likely 
to look with much favor on 
demands such as these in an 
election year. At any rate, 
programs already approved 
by Congress are so far behind 
schedule, and other outlays 
already provided for by Con- 
gress are so large, that for 
this year the size of rearma- 
ment outlays would appear to 
be fixed much more by the 
rate at which the Administra- 
tion finds it possible (or con- 
venient) to spend funds al- 
ready at its disposal than by 
any additions to those funds. 
Financing Deficits 

Of course, the effect of such 
expenditures upon the econ- 
omy depends in substantial 
part upon the way in which 
they are financed. Even a 
huge rearmament program on 
a strict pay - as - we - go basis 
must have a different set of 
repercussions upon business 
generally from one which is 
financed through monetiza- 
tion of debt. In the long run, 
it makes a good deal of differ- 


ence — or may make a good 
deal of difference — even 
whether such a program is 


financed in full by taxes or 
in substantial part by borrow- 
ing from nonbank investors. 
But it would be surprising if 
Congress added heavily to the 
tax burden in this election 
year, and so it may be as- 
sumed that the extent of the 
cash deficit during the re- 
mainder of this year will be 
governed for the most part by 
the volume of spending — 
after allowance, of course, for 
errors in estimating tax yield 
from present laws. 

As to the means chosen for 
financing any cash deficit 
which may emerge for the 
calendar year as a whole, the 
effect in the long run is likely 
to come via the attitude and 
activity of the rank and file of 
consumers. It does not seem 
very likely. under existing 
conditions, that business will 
be able to accumulate cash in 
any such amounts as was pos- 
sible during World War II. 
Deficit financing through the 
banks inevitably injects funds 
into the economic system. For 


some months now. cash has 
been accumulating in the 
hands of individuals. The 


flow would normally be in- 
creased by large scale mone- 
tization of the debt. 

What the effect of this and 
other factors would be upon 
consumers, it is difficult to 
guess. It is possible, of course, 
that they can be persuaded 
merely to hold on to it or to 
savings bonds bought with it 





until this “emergency” is 
over—and then rush into the 
markets as they did in 1946 
and 1947 and with the same 
results. It is likewise possible 
that the Administration with 
its constant talk about com- 
ing scarcities and the like may 
again frighten consumers into 
the markets later this year, 
although up to this writing 
they have shown but little dis- 
position to react to this cry of 
“Wolf! Wolf!” One thing is 
certain. They now have and 
will continue to receive ample 
cash for such a buying wave 
— which might reduce busi- 
ness inventories, release bank 
lending capacity for invest- 
ment in governments, tend to 
create scarcity where there 
now is abundance, and reflect 
itself in rising prices and in 
general what is commonly 
termed inflation. Against such 
forces as these, once they are 
generated and in action, so- 
called direct controls can in 
the nature of the case be only 
partially successful at best 
and, as we found out in 1946, 
leave an aftermath which is 
utterly beyond control. 


Effects on Credit Policy 

The turn of events of this 
kind are, moreover, likely to 
have considerable effect upon 
position of the Federal Re- 
serve authorities toward the 
Treasury and the monetiza- 
tion of Federal debt. So far 
it has been willing to permit 
Treasury obligations to move 
slowly downward toward 
some point, as yet unknown 
and specifically unforesee- 
able, where nonbank inves- 
tors would be willing to take 
them up and presumably hold 
on to them. In fact they have 
been more persistent and 
firmer in this attitude than 
many, not to say most, had 
expected. They have, more- 
over, been holding out in a 
situation in which what is 
known as the velocity of de- 
posit turnover has been and is 
still declining, prices on the 
whole not better at best than 
steady, and the usual signs of 
inflation largely absent. How 
long they can and will hold 
out it is impossible to say. It 
is noteworthy, however, that 
during most of the period 
since the issue of support of 
governments became really 
acute last spring the Treasury 
has been able, by drawing on 
its accumulations of cash, to 
show a slowing declining vol- 
ume of obligations in the 
hands of the general public. 
We have now reached a pe- 
riod of large tax collections, 
and it is not very likely that 
the Treasury will have to seek 
large new funds prior to June 
30, although the second half 
of this calendar year may tell 
a different story. What the 
Reserve authorities would do 


in that case, we have no way 
of knowing. 


Capital Outlays 

But there is another aspect 
of this situation which is now 
stimulating some speculation. 
Washington soothsayers have 
recently estimated capital out- 
lays by American business 
during the first quarter of this 
year at a figure that is to most 
observers surprisingly high. 
It appears that progress in 
taking advantage of the cer- 
tificates of necessity (which 
have been granted with lib- 
erality not to say abandon- 
ment) has been slow. This 
estimate appears to have con- 
vinced many observers that 
capital outlays during the 
first half will be very large, 
possibly of record breaking 
proportions, but what of the 
second half? There are those 


—their number is not large, 
but their standing in the com- 
munity requires that their 
views be regarded with re- 
spect — who expect a rather 
sharp decline in capital out- 
lays in the second half. Such 
a decline, one is led to sup- 
pose, would be offset, prob- 
ably more than offset, by ris- 
ing armament outlays which 
generally speaking have 
somewhat the same effect 
upon business, but such a de- 
cline could mean a reappear- 
ance of insurance companies 
and some other investing in- 
stitutions in the government 
bond market with consequent 
reduction of pressure for mon- 
etization of the debt. 

All in all, it is an “iffy” 
year ahead, in which a great 
deal depends upon a rela- 


tively few factors. 
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Preater Celebrates 
50 Years in Street } 


Peter M. Preater, in the invest- 
ment department of B. W. Pizzini 
& Co., Inc., 25 Broad Street, New 
York City, on Jan. 21 celebrates 
50 years in Wall Street. Mr. 
Preater began his career Jan. 21, 
1891 as a runner with John Muir 
& Co. 


With Hayden, Stone 


(Special to Tue Financia CHronicie) 


WORCESTER, Mass.—David R. 
Miller is now associated with 
Hayden, Stone & Co., 85 Water 
Street. He was formerly with 
Hanrahan & Co. 


Joins Laidlaw Staff 

(Special to Tue FinanciaL CHronicie) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Raymond P. 
Carr is now associated with Laid- 
law & Co., 80 Federal Street. He 
was formerly with Walter J. Con- 
nolly & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Pea- 

body & Co. 
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mf course. in some degree be alleviated by the rise in 
énterest rates. The banks will, however, suffer more than 
a@nany industries from this rising wage trend because 
their income cannot automatically be increased to offset 
wising costs. This will lead toward further mechanization 
of bank operations, since only in that direction lie any 
€mportant economies. 

The trend toward mergers shows no signs of abate- 
ynent. It is supported by the necessity for trying to 
xyeduce overall costs of doing business in the first in- 
«tance. It is supported even more strongly, however, by 
the continued rise in the size of our industrial corpora- 
tions. As they grow, the banks that serve them must 
“row or lose the accounts to other organizations better 
sable to meet the expanding requirements. 

Trust Departments will continue to find a problem in 
¢he declining number of large estates coming into admin- 
$stration. On the other hand, estates between $100,000 
io $500,000 are increasing in number, and it is in this 
field that the personal trust function will find its great- 
asst activity. 

Further stress on estate planning is to be expected, 
*toth as the best means of developing trust business con- 
tacts and because intelligent and comprehensive peri- 
adic reviews by the property owner are becoming pro- 
gzressively more essential. 


United States Treasury Department Statistics 


No. of Estates Gross Dollar 


Year Over $100,000 Volume 
a 6,116 $3,182,000,000 
i See 10,144 3,566,000 ,000 


The growing percentages of common stocks held in 
«rust accounts can be expected to stabilize at levels above 
those of recent years. Some states have authorized the 
wse of common stocks either by limited or full Prudent 
Mian Rule. Full use of this enlargement of trust powers 
fias not yet been made by many corporate fiduciaries, 
but it may be expected that this class of investment will 
#@radually make up a progressively larger part of the 
purchases by trustees. 


W. A. ROBERTS 

President, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
Allis-Chalmers in 1951 will set many new records. 
With sales in excess of $440 million 
we will achieve an all-time high for 
our company. In 1950 our total 
sales were $343,698,400. Profits be- 
fore taxes have increased over last 
year but tax increases have absorbed 
all of this gain. Our Federalsincome 
tax bill alone will be more than 
$15 per share, while our net profit 
per share will be approximately $8. 

We now have a backlog of unfilled 
orders totaling $400,000,000 including 
Tractor Division Defense Contracts. 
Since all our regular line products 
are either direct or indirect defense 
items we do not anticipate any seri- 
ous dislocations during the coming 





W. A. Roberts 


year. 
} RICHARD S. REYNOLDS, JR. 
’ President, Reynolds Metals Company 


Primary aluminum production in 1952 will set a new 
vill-time record, exceeding this country’s World War II 
peak of 1943. The nation’s output is expected to be well 
over two billion pounds in 1952, as against 1.6 billion 
@his year and 1.8 billion pounds in 
the peak World War II year—1943. 

The output of Reynolds Metals 
Company has already multiplied 
more than three times since World 
War II, from 160 million pounds at 
that time to 495 million pounds in 
2951. New capacity now under con- 
struction in Texas (near Corpus 
Christi) and in the state of Washing- 
fon, will make it possible for Rey- 
molds Metals Company to produce 
mbout 635 million pounds in 1952, 
achieving the greatest increase of 
@any year to date. Completion of these 
mew plants, plus another plant being 
built in Arkansas, will enable the 
«company to achieve a production rate 
of 829 million pounds a year in 1953 
-—more than five times the company’s World War II 
Production and 2% times the entire industry’s output 
4n 1939. 

No other basic metal industry approaches aluminum’s 
meteoric rise during recent years. The outlook is that 
by 1953 aluminum output will be 100% above 1950, steel 
48%, and copper about 7%. 

The increased output in 1951 and the still larger supply 
which will be available in 1952 have thus far made it 
possible for the government to avoid the flat prohibition 
= ae canna manufactures. 

ough the expansion of aluminum producing capac- 

ity undertaken since Korea is on A, cammaiiieied 
scale, all of it to date has been privately financed by 
the United States producers. This was possible primarily 
because of the widespread recognition that aluminum’s 
fow cost and versatility are rapidly developing perma- 
ment mass consumption markets. The industry’s growth, 
my opinion, assures aluminm a rank among the 
metals second only to steel. With a greatly enlarged 
aiomestic production assured for future years, such pros- 
wective large-scale users as the automotive and electric 
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appliance industries are showing increased interest in 
turning to aluminum for many component parts. 
As in each military emergency since the first World 
War, while the civilian manufacturers are temporarily 
deprived of an adequate supply, the military applications 
accelerate the development of new fabricating tech- 
niques, new equipment and of more capacity, and thereby 
open still larger areas of civilian use. The aluminum 


industry therefore looks with great confidence to the 
future. 
M. H. ROBINEAU 
President, The Frontier Refining Co. 
The Rocky Mountain region is one the last frontiers 


in the continental United States for discovery of oil. 
With the Williston Basin and the Julesburg Basin creat- 
ing the present interest in new oil developments, we can 
expect even further acceleration in 
geological exploration, wildcat drill- 
ing and development of production 
reserves during 1952. At the pres- 
ent time there is a surplus of poten- 
tial crude oil production in this area, 
which is bottlenecked as to market 
by inadequate transportation facili- 
ties. With the completion of the 
Platte Pipe Line to Eastern markets 
during 1952, this situation will rap- 
idly correct itself and should further 
accelerate the crude oil exploration 
program in this area. 

e There is a surplus of refining ca- 
‘a pacity in the Rocky Mountain area 
at the present time; therefore do not 
expect any major expansion of re- 
fining facilities during the coming year. All refineries 
will be working on developing new outlets for their 
products. There has been some discussion of potential 
product pipe lines to markets east and west, but I ques- 
tion whether anything concrete will develop during 1952. 

For the reasons stated under the preceding paragraph, 
there will be substantial expansion of marketing facili- 
ties during the coming year in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, limited only by construction restrictions imposed 
by the government. 

In summary, the oil industry should operate profitably 
in the Rocky Mountain region during the coming year 
and should continue its growth at a little better than 
normal rate. 


IF ye 


M. H. Robineau 


Prospects for Frontier Refining Company 


We expect to expand our exploration, production and 
marketing facilities at an accelerated rate during the 
coming year. We have recently Opened a new truck 
transportation department, with the purchase of $370,- 
000 worth of modern truck transportation units. We 
expect to expand this department further during the 
year, which will further improve our service to our 
customers, will expand our markets, and we hope will 
increase our operating profits. We do not intend to 
expand our refining capacity but will make some fur- 
ther improvements in facilities to increase the quality 
of our products and our service to customers. We expect 
our overall operations to show a satisfactory increase in 
net earnings before Federal taxes during the fiscal year 
ending May 31, 1952, and even with increased Federal 
taxes we expect to show some improvement in earnings 
after tax. Looking to the period of several years ahead, 
we expect to continue our progress toward rounding out 
a successful, integrated oil operation. 


JOSEPH F. RINGLAND 


President, Northwestern National Bank of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 

As the year 1952 begins, we as a nation are confronted 
with many problems unfinished in 1951. Our business 
continues to be influenced importantly by our political 
policies and aims. Abroad, we have not arrived at an 
armistice in Korea, there has been 
no settlement of the unrest in the 
Near East, and we continue to fur- 
nish costly aid to the North Atlantic 
Treaty countries to assist in the sta- 
bilization and defense of Western 
Europe. At home, defense spending 
gathered momentum in 1951 but 
comparatively little of the finished 
implements of war were produced. 
Large business expenditures for 
plant and equipment preceded and 
paced defense spending. Unspent ap- 
propriations for defense loom large 
as a major item in the nation’s budget 
for calendar 1952. 

The waging of a war, costly aid to 
our Allies, and an enormous defense 
program, together with the mainte- 
nance of a high standard of living in this country pro- 
duced a critical inflationary upsurge. To cover govern- 
ment spending, we have imposed burdensome taxes, and 
to help check inflation, we have instituted wage controls, 
price regulations, credit restraints, and the like. 


Despite unprecedented peacetime controls, business 
continued at a high level for 1951. While net earnings 
suffered from heavy taxes and high costs of doing busi- 
ness, the final results when they become available should 
show that the profits of business as qa whole were very 
good. In spite of credit regulations and voluntary credit 
restraints, bank loans reached a new high. 

The price rises of the first part of 1951 were checked 
later in the year by good crops, high business inventories, 
and a marked tendency of individuals to save more 
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money. These restraining influences carry over into the 
new year and should, together with the high tax pay- 
ments falling due in the first quarter of the year, prevent 
for a few months a resumption of the inflationary spiral. 

It seems reasonable to believe, however, that before 
the year 1952 is ended the inflationary trend will have 
resumed. The year will see higher wages, which in turn 
will lead to higher prices. The defense effort will insure 
a high degree of employment, which will result in high 
personal and national income. Despite the restrictions 
and restraints under which it will continue to labor, 
business will generally give a good account of itself. 
Heavy taxes and other costs of doing business may cause 
moderately lower net earnings for business in 1952. 

In meeting the credit requirements of the nation, the 
banks may again be expected to do their part. Bankers 
will be charged with the responsibility of financing the 
defense effort and meeting the normal reasonable busi~ 
ness requirements of the country while at the same time 
withholding credit where its extension would be harmful 
to the economy. Credit regulations and voluntary credit 
restraints will continue to be the order of the day, but 
bank loans should continue at a high level for the year. 

In addition to rationing credit, bankers should encour- 
age savings and do all else in their power to combat the 
forces of inflation. Larger savings will result in less 
money in the spending stream to bid up the prices of 
available goods. 

In the Ninth Federal Reserve District, defense con- 
tracts are not relatively large, and our measure of pros- 
perity will again depend upon the prosperity of agricul- 
ture. With good crops, this area should enjoy excellent 
business, Bankers will continue to meet the reasonable 
credit requirements of the area, and they may again 
expect a year in which their loans will be high, with 
adequate profits for banking. 


S. WYMAN ROLPH 
President, The Electric Storage Battery Company 


The demand for storage batteries 
in 1952 should be at a high level. 
Whether this demand can be met will 
depend largely upon the availability 
of raw materials, principally lead. 

Keeping America’s cars in usable 
condition should merit serious con- 
sideration when allocating materials 
for an emergency. Of course, storage 
batteries are essential in most de- 
fense equipment. Storage batteries 
are needed in industry, the utilities, 
mines,fcommunications and transpor-~ 
tatiow of all kinds. In other words, 
our (@tal preparedness program needs 
battéries. 

We expect a busy year which will 
begin with a heavy backlog of orders 
for industrial and special’ batteries, and substantial new 
orders are anticipated. 


DANIEL T. ROWE 


President, Kings Highway Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The advent of the New Year is an appropriate time 
to take a new look at the trend of savings. It is funda- 
mental to think of security in terms of savings. The 
emphasis on savings has grown with the realization of 
increased payrolls and better living 
conditions. The outlook is for a con- 
tinuation of the trend in deposits 
which characterized the year 1951. 

Individual savings for the country 
should advance to the peak wartime 
rate. With income high and prices 
stabilized, people should save more 
during the year. Savings topped $22 
billion in the 2nd half of 1951 and 
the uptrend will carry on in 1952, 
probably reaching a peak of about 
$24 billion in the 2nd half. This will 
be between 9 to 10% of disposable 
income after taxes. During this year, 
the deposits in our 529 Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks should reach an all-time 
high of about $21 billion. 

The public is aware of the part thrift plays in pre- 
venting a disastrous inflationary situation. The inference 
is clear that people will enlist their support against the 
forces of inflation by saving more and spending less. 
They realize their dollars will buy more in a normal 
market than in an inflationary one. This is sound philos- 
ophy, for the more that is saved, whether in our banks, 
by purchase of life insurance or through buying U. S. 
Savings Bonds, the less cash there is in the open market 
to bid up the cost of goods and commodities. 

An important factor in the growth of savings will be 
the increase in population. A gain of about 3 million 
people will mean the formation of many new households. 
New families will create new savings, so population 
growth will be a favorable sign. Employment is at a 
high level and may exceed 62 million during the first 
half of 1952. It seems, therefore, that savings during the 
year should reach high proportions since personal in- 
come may exceed $260 billion. 

Mutual Savings Banks during the year will find it 
necessary to adopt new investment policies. This need 
is brought about by the changing economy, and, of great 
importance in bringing about the change is the new Fed- 
eral tax law. Tax exempt securities, which have formed 
little or no part of savings bank portfolios for many 
years, will now gain an important place in the portfolio 


Continued on page 74 
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In Investment Field 








Jan. 21, 1952 (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Pittsburgh Securities Traders 
Association annual business meet- 
ing and mid-winter dinner at the 
Blue Room, Roosevelt Hotel. 

Jan. 28, 1952 (Chicago, Ill.) 

Bond Traders Club of Chicago 
annual midwinter party at the 
Furniture Club, 666 North Lake 
Shore Drive. 


Feb. 8-9, 1952 (Chicago, Ill.) 


Winter Meeting of Board of 
Governors of Investment Bankers 
Association at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 


Feb. 11, 1952 (Boston, Mass.) 


Boston Securities Traders Asso- 
ciation annual Winter dinner at 
the Copley Plaza Hotel. 


April 18, 1952 (New York City) 


Security Traders Association of 
New York annual dinner at the 
Waldorf Astoria. 


May 1-2, 1952 (Galveston, Tex.) 


Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers Association Spring Meet- 
ing at the Hotel Galvez. 


May 14-17, 1952 (White Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va.) 

Spring Meeting of the Board of 
Governors of the Investment 
Bankers Association. 

June 6, 1952 (New York City) 


Bond Club of New York outing 
at Sleepy Hollow Country Club. 


Sept. 28-Oct. 1, 1952 (Atlantic 
City, N. J.) 
American Bankers Association 
Annual Convention. 
Oct. 19, 1952 (Miami, Fla.) 


National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation Convention at the Roney 
Plazz Hotel. 


Nov. 30-Dec. 5, 1952 
(Hollywood, Fla.) 


Investment Bankers Association 
Annual Convention at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel. 


——__. a 

















Construction work .. . 
stations, additions to present stations, 
miles of transmission lines and distri- 
bution lines to serve new customers 
...can be seen going up all over the 
Vepco System serving most of Virginia 
and parts of North Carolina and West 


new power 


Virginia . . . have been going up 
since the close of the war. Over this 
five-year period, 1946-51, Vepco has 
spent about $170,000,000 on addi- 
tions to generating and transmission 
facilities and distribution lines to serve 
new customers. It has increased its 
generating capacity 75% and when 
present construction under way is 
completed in 1952, its generating 
capacity will be more than double 
that of 1946. 
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PITTSBURGH SECURITIES TRADERS ASSOCIATION 
The annual business meeting and mid-Winter dinner of the 
Pittsburgh Securities Traders Association will be held Monday, 


Jan. 21, 


F. M. Ponicall, Jr. 


Anthony E. Tomasic 


1952, at the Blue Room of the Roosevelt Hotel. 


The 





Earl E. Sweitzer Paul A. Day 


business meeting will be from 5:30 to 6:00 p.m. Cocktails will be 
served from 6:00 to 7:00 p.m. A roast beef dinner will be served 
at 7:00 p.m. The cost of the dinner will be $6.00 per member 


and $7.50 for guests. 


Francis McGuiness, Chaplin & Co., Chairman of the Nominat- 
ing Committee, has requested that you be advised of that Com- 
mittee’s selection of candidates to hold office for the calendar 


year 1952; which is as follows: 


President: A. E. Tomasic, Thomas and Co. 


Vice-President: 
Scribner. 


Frank M. Ponicall, 


Jr., Singer, Deane & 


Treasurer: Earl E. Sweitzer, E. E. Sweitzer Co., Inc. 

Secretary: Paul A. Day, Glover & MacGregor, Inc. 

Directors (two-year terms expiring Dec. 31, 1953): James C. 
Lear, Reed, Lear & Co.; James E. Crehan, Moore, Leonard and 
Lynch; (one-year term expiring Dec. 31, 1952): James H. Scott, 


James H. Scott & Co. 


BALTIMORE SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION 


Baltimore Security Traders Association will hold 


its 17th 


Annual Winter Dinner at the Lord Baltimore Hotel on Friday, 

Jan. 25. Those desiring guest tickets and hotel reservations should 

communicate with Howard Kellermann of Alex. Brown & Sons. 
Allison M. Berry, Robert Garrett & Sons, is Chairman of the 


Entertainment Committee. 




















During this same 5-year period— 

Operating revenues increased 
from $40,259,000 to over $69,000, - 
000, or 67%; 

The number of customers served 
increased from 374,565 to 546,000, 
or 45%; 

The peak load increased from 
455,700 to 804,000 kilowatts, or 
76%; 

Electric sales—thousands of kilo- 
watt-hours—increased from 1,917,- 
000 to 3,460,000, or 80%; 

The average annual use per resi- 
dential customer increased from 
1,452 to over 2,200 kilowatt-hours, 
or 52%. 

Why all this expansion and growth? 
Because the Vepco service area, one 





VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 


BUILDING 
AHEAD! 


CHESTERFIELD steam station showing new 91,000 
Kw. addition now under construction for completion 
this summer, which will give this station a name- 
plate rated capacity of over 200,000 Kw. 


time predominantly agricultural, is 
today a widely diversified manufac- 
turing area and the trend is toward 
industrial development more each 
year. Its people and institutions are 
conservative and Free-Enterprise 
minded. A temperate climate prevails 
here and a good supply of native 
labor is available. Being close to sup- 
plies of natural resources needed in 
manufacturing processes and with ex- 
cellent transportation facilities—rail, 
water and truck—for shipping the 
finished products to the markets of 
the world, the Vepco service area is 
attracting more and more industries 
requiring more and more dependable 
power. . for which Vepco builds 
ahead! 
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SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK (STANY) 
Bowling League standing as of Jan. 10, 1952 are as follows: 


TEAM 


Kumm (Capt.), Ghegan, R. Montanye, Krassowich, Manson_ 
Goodman (Capt.), Weissman, Farrell, Valentine, Smith. _ 
Bean (Capt.), Lax, H. Krankel, Werkmeister, Reid. ___-~- 


Mewing (Capt.), G. Montanye, M. 


Leone (Capt.), Tisch, O’Marra, 
Krisam (Capt.), Gavin, Gannon, 
Serlen (Capt.), Gold, Krumholz, 


Donadio (Capt.), Rappa, O’Connor, Whiting, Demaye__--- 
Hunter (Capt.), Craig, Fredericks, Weseman, Lytle___--_~- 
Cohen, 


Greenberg (Capt.), Siegel, 


Points 
ae 
51 i 
47 ' 
Meyer, LaPato, Klein... 46 %” 
Nieman, Bradley... - 4314 
Jacobs, Murphy _-----~- 43 
Young, Gersten__.__._- 42 | 
41 : 
40 i 
Sullivan, Voccoli.... 35 j 








H. Meyer (Capt.), Swenson, A. Frankel, Wechsler, Murphy 32 
Burian (Capt.), Siepser, Gronick, Growney, Kaiser____-~-~- 31% 
200 Club 5 Point Club 
Arthur Burian ------ 203 Julie Bean , 
Cr EE oc caweccoue 200 Wille Kumm \ 
WE BEG anctkoscced 209 
Carl Swenson ....... 206 
G. Montanye -------- 222 \ 
Frederick Nees Opens C. F. Childs Adds ’ 


KEENE, N. H.—Frederick A. 
Nees has formed Frederick A. 


(Special to Tue Financia, CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass.—Bruce A. 


Nees & Co. with offices at 44 Cen- Besse is now with C. F. Childs & 
tral Square to engage in the Company, 82 Devonshire Street. 


securities business. 


With Kentucky Co. 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 


LOUISVILLE, Ky.—William R. 
Davis is now connected with The 
Kentucky Company, Louisville 
Trust Building. 


With Vance, Sanders 


(Special to Tue Financia. Curontcig) 

BOSTON, Mass.—S. Henry 1® 
Mare is now associated wii 
Vance, Sanders & Company, 114 
Devonshire Street. 





+ 












location . . . 
to investigate the uncongested 

territory served by COAST LINE in the 
States of VIRGINIA, NORTH CAROLINA,) 


SOUTH CAROLINA, GEORGIA, 
FLORIDA and ALABAMA. 


For locations of good sites, details 
on markets, labor, raw moterials, 
power and transportation 


in the crea served by 


there's plenty of 


If you are looking for a new plant 








it will pay you 





q 
| 





Write... 


P. Jobb, Assistant Vice President ' 


Atlentic Coast Line Railroad Company 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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Continued from page 72 


of many savings banks. Cash and United States Gov- 
ernment Bonds will continue to occupy an important 
place in the portfolios of savings banks. Sound manage- 
ment of the banks will call for the adjustment to new 

€ economic conditions and national policies; however, we 
may feel confident that the strength and liquidity ol! 
these great institutions will be preserved as it has been 
throughout their 135-year history of sound banking 
methods and practices. 

There are two basic problems to solve this year to 
enable savings banks to maintain their position in a 
competitive field. One outstanding need in New York 
State is the extension of savings bank facilities in neigh- 
borhoods not presently offered these facilities. The 
ings bank system” now serves Only part of the State, not 
the whole State. The laws of New York place savings 
banks, operating under a State Charter, at a disadvan- 
tage in comparison with other types of savings institu- 
tions onerating under a Federal Charter. Since it appears 
to be no longer feasible to establish new savings banks 
under existing laws, this means that large areas of tne 
State are denied the privilege of having savings bank 
services. 

Another matter which requires urgent favorable con- 
sideration is the subject of interest rates. Under regula- 
tions of the Banking Board in effect since 1935, savings 
banks have been restricted to a maximum limit of 2% 
in the interest rate paid depositors. In view of the new 
Federal Tax Law, it is now necessary to consider whether 
it is right to deprive a bank’s trustees of the necessary 


V- 
ma \V 


(* discretion to determine the policies of that bank so as 


to provide the maximum benefits for its depositors. The 
situation must be judged in the light of the changed 
conditions not only brought about by the Federal Tax 
Law, but also, the increasingly competitive position of 
other savings agencies that are permitted to offer more 
attractive rates. 


D. JI. RUSSELL 
President, Southern Pacific Company 


Another year of heavy traffic for Southern 
is indicated in 


Pacific 
1952. The year 1951 approximated our 


all-time previous record set in 1944, when the railroad 
With the con- 


moved 40 billion ton-miles of freight. 
tinuing growth in population and 
industry of the eight Western and 
Soutnwestern states served by the 
System's lines, and shipping incident 
to the National Defense Program, 
we look for no substantial decrease 
in our traffic load in the next 12 
months. 

The location of new industries and 
expansion of existing plants, both 
for defense production and for civil- 
ian output, continue at a rapid rate 
in our territory. Statistics show that 
a net average of one new industry 
has been located on Southern Pacific 
lines every calendar day during the 
last 24 years. In the last 15 years 
the average has risen to one and 
one-half a day. We estimate the percentage of increase 
in traffic since Jan. 1, 1946, resulting from the location 
of new industries along the railroad, at approximately 


18%. Of this, about one-third has been added since the 
start of 1949. 


In terms of population, too, Southern Pacific serves 
the fastest growing regions of the United States. Census 
figures show that the gain in population from 1940 to 
1950 in the eight states served by the railroad is 34% 
compared with a gain of 11% in the other 40 states. Cali- 
fornia, now second only to New York in population, led 
the country with a gain of 53.3% for the 10-year period. 
Arizona gained 50.1%; Oregon, 39.6%; Texas, 20.2%. 
There is every reason to believe this trend will continue. 
As the population grows, continued expansion of Western 
agriculture and industry is reasonably certain, with in- 
creasing diversification of farm and business activities. 

The growing population of the West is also making 
this area increasingly important as a prime travel mar- 
ket, with much greater movement of railroad passenger 
traffic between the East and West coasts than in the 
past. Southern Pacific’s passenger traffic increased in 
1951 with passenger revenues rising over 1950's by about 
12%. Passenger traffic volume in 1952 should maintain 
the same level. The streamliners now operated by the 
railroad over every one of its main routes, as a result 
of the company’s postwar streamlining program, are 
proving popular and are well patronized. 

Southern Pacific's efficiency, as measured in terms of 
gross ton-miles per freight train hour, reached a new 
high in 1951, when the figure was about 48,400. This 
figure was 36,300 for about the same traffic load in 1944, 
and 46,700 in 1950. Many improvements have contrib- 
uted to this increase in efficiency, principally the pro- 
gressive dieselization of motive power, the acquisition 
of many thousands of new freight cars of larger capacity, 
additional installations of Centralized Traffic Control 
and lengthening of many sidings. Efficiency of opera- 
tion has also been increased by modernization and ex- 
pansion of freight switching yards and communications 
facilities, mechanization of maintenance work on road- 
way and structures, installation of many new machines 
in locomotive and car shops, and mechanization of the 
handling of freight in stations and materials in company 
stores. Increased use of office machines has effected 
Savings in accounting expenses, 


' 
’ 


Donald J. Russell 
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BRIG. GENERAL DAVID SARNOFF 


Chairman of the Board, Radio Corporation of America 
established itself as a vital force 
No other force, in so short a time, 
widespread impact on the home 


Television has now 
in the life of America. 
has ever exerted such a 


on entertainment, education, politics, advertising, news 
and sports. The success of any new 
medium or invention, and its promise 
for the future. is measured by what 


it offers that Is new and 
tive than its older rivals 


more effec- 
The power 


of television is found in the fact 
that, with its double appeal of sound 
and sight, it can now bring a distant 
program or event, simultaneously, to 
millions of people in their homes 
It is the most effective means of 


imunication known to man. 
Therein lies its great destiny. 

The power of such a medium for 
moulding public opinion is unprece- 
dented. It provides an open forum 
in which every home has a front- 
row seat in the discussion of national 
and international problems. The 
leaders, as they speak, become living personalities whose 
emotions and appearance are viewed directly by mil- 
lions of people. This new art brings sincerity or in- 
sincerity into focus, and has an intimate way of por- 
traying the distinguishing characteristics of a natural 
leader. 

Television of today, however, is only the prelude to 
the television of tomorrow. It will change its format 
from time to time to keep pace with new program trends 
and new inventions, It is a live and flexible medium. 
In the process of its evolution it will develop its own 
art form, distinct from radio, motion pictures, stage and 
press. It will create and develop new entertainers and 
new personalities for the television screen. 

Already television has revealed its tremendous impact 
as an advertising medium. Based on the financial results 
of the first ten months, the 1951 time billings of four 
TV networks and 109 stations should reach at least 250 
million dollars. This year, for the first time, television 
surpassed network radio in revenue. Today there are 
15 million television sets in the United States. About 
40 theatres are television-equipped. 

While television has thus advanced, its older brother 
radio, too, has continued to move forward. Today there 
are 2,400 AM and 680 FM stations in the United States. 
Daily broadcasts cover 95% of the country. Approxi- 
mately 12 million new radio sets were sold by the 
industry in 1951, lifting the total in this country to more 
than 100 million, including about 24 million automobile 
radios. There are more than 43 million radio-equipped 


mass CO 





Gen. 


David Sarnoff 


homes. 
During 1951 the phonograph record business took a 
new upswing. Industry-wide the total dollar volume 


increased about 15% over 1950. 

Measured from the date of Marconi’s first transatlantic 
wireless signal in 1901, radio in 1951, celebrated a Golden 
Anniversary. Throughout its half century of progress 
as a science, art and industry, it has met the test of ups 
and downs in business. The constant invigoration of 
science has given radio a perennial vitality and versa- 
tility. Its Golden Age is still ahead. 

Advent of public broadcasting in 1920 began a new 
era in radio, and in 1939 television came to the forefront 
ready to perform a new service. In World War II, radio, 
radar, television, teleran and sonar were vital factors 
in military communications. 

Today, communication is only one facet of the future 
of electronics, the roots of which are imbedded in radio 
and television, There are limitless possibilities also for 
electronic inventions in new and broader fields, espe- 
cially in the field of home appliances. 

On the threshold of 1952, it is difficult to imagine a 
world without radio. or homes without broadcast re- 
ceivers and television sets. This record of accomplish- 
ment and public service is the result of the freedom 
we enjoy in America to research, invent, develop and 
progress under a democratic system of competitive 
private enterprise that surpasses in achievement any 
other system in the world. 


JUDSON S. SAYRE 


General Manager, Bendix Home Appliances 
Vice-President, Avco Manufacturing Corp. 
During 1952, the automatic home laundry industry 
should continue to grow. In the face of the defense 
program, shortages and restrictions, this seems para- 
doxical. Yet it is true and the proof of its truth can be 
seen in 1951. During that year, de- 
spite curbs, total production of auto- 
matic washers and dryers climbed 
above 1950 figures. The industry 
produced slightly less than 2,000,000 
automatic washers and dryers in 
1950 yet the 1951 output exceeded 

2,000,000 units. 

The reason is a logical one. There 
is a consistent trend toward auto- 
maticity in the home: so the auto- 
matic home laundry industry is a 
growing business. Only 15 in every 
100 wired homes have automatic 
washers. Less than three in every 
100 wired homes have automatic 
dryers. But the potential saturation 
for each is in excess of 70% of those 
wired homes. Contrast these relatively light saturation 
figures with the near maximums already achieved in 
other appliances like refrigeration and ranges. Washers, 





J. S. Sayre 
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grouped to include both automatic and conventional 


types, have reached a saturation of approximately 72%, 
the estimated maximum. Yet the automatic washer 
saturation is only 15%. From this it is apparent that 
conventional washers now have reached the point where 
theirs is largely a replacement market. And the re- 
placements tend more and more to be automatic models. 

Since most other appliances have reached t point 
where they are sold as replacements, manufacturers of 
full lines are concentrating their scarce materials in 
producing automatic washers and dryers, the t major 
growth appliances. Companies making refrigerators and 
ranges as well as laundry equipment have reduced pro- 
luction of the former in order to establish themselves 
firmly in the two growth lines. Other companies which 
make both conventional and automatic washers have 
used their scarce materials primarily for tomatic 
models. 

Most of the money spent for washers in 1951 was for 
automatics. Nearly 50% of the washers sold in 1951 
were automatic compared with less than 40‘ 1950. 
The industry produced almost as many dryers in 1951 
as it had previously built in six years of peacetime pro- 
duction. 

The-tendency of manufacturers to concentrate in the 
growth lines should continue in 1952. With savings at 
an abnormal high of 10% of earnings. the ynsumer 
dollars are available and the automatic home laundry 
industry is the most likely recipient among all durable 
goods producers. Thus even in the face of pro uction 
restrictions, the automatic home laundry indust should 
continue to grow in 1952. , 

F. E. SCHLUTER 
President, Thermoid Company 

After finishing the highest record year in T moid’s 
history, I regret that I cannot agree with Go nment 
economists that business is still on the way up. There 
is much talk about defense orders and other Govern- 

. ment business to keep th pump 

2 primed. If one figures irefully, 
there isn’t a great deal ore of 
Government spending for defense 
orders that can be done excepting 
possibly fifteen billion dollars per 
year. Today with our national in- 
come at around $285.000,000.900 fif- 
teen billion dollars additional is only 
about five per cent. It is my» opinion 
that this amount of pump priming, 
or whatever it is called, will not be 
sufficient to offset the decline in 
consumer purchasing that hes set in 


since September 1951. 

We look for lower automobile 
production as well as lower »roduc- 
tion of refrigerators, washi ma- 
chines and other household appliances. 

With this opinion of the Thermoid management group, 
nevertheless we expect our sales to be close to 1951 
levels because of increased acceptance of our products 
and because the business for wear and tear articles in 
factories on machines, automobiles or farm ecuipment 
will bring about a probably greater demand in 1952 
than 1951. 


Fredric E. Schluter 


EARL B. SCHWULST 
President, The Bowery Savings Bank, New York, N. Y. 

The general economic conditions forecast are favor- 
able for an annual net increase of 5‘) or $1,00¥,000,000 
in mutual savings bank deposits in 1952. The increase 
in 1951 was 4.25% or approximately $850,000.000, in 
spite ot the low rate of individual 
savings in the first half of the year. 
The favorable conditions now exist- 
ing or forecast for 1952 are an in- 
creasing national income, lower con- 
sumer spending because of a step-up 
in the allotment of materials for de- 
fense production, no radical change 
in the quality of competition offered 
by other outlets for the savings of 
individuals and no change for the 
worse in the foreign picture. 

There are two factors in the gen- 
eral picture that could be unfavor- 
able to the growth of ceposits in 
these institutions. The big defense 
production centers are located in 
states not served by mutual savings 
banks and the income created by de- 
fense spending does not find its way into thes: 
immediately. This was demonstrated to be the 
ing World War II. 

A step-up in the sale of United States savings bonds 
could also be unfavorable since such an increase would 
take place in the mutual savings bank states as well as 
in the rest of the country. The United States Treasury 
is expected to take steps early in 1952 to make these 
bonds more attractive to the small investors. These steps 
may be in two directions, first to change the schedule of 
redemption values in the early years so that a higher 
yield will be realized if the bonds are redeemed before 
maturity, and second to give the investors in these bonds 
some income tax relief. The original savings bonds, 
series A to D, yielded 2% if held 2!2 years; the E bonds 
have to be held 615 years to yield 2%. With mutual 
savings banks paying dividends at an average rate of 
2.05%, as of July 1, 1951, and with prospects ot higher 
dividends in 1952 the E bonds are less attractive to the 
small investor who cannot hope to hold the bonds for 
ten years or more. This move on the part of the Treas- 
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ury is motivated by the desire to increase sales to offset 
the increasing volume maturing in 1952 and each year 
to 1956 

It might be well so say something here about the effect 
of the extension of the final redemption date on E bonds 
to 20 years on the volume of redemptions. It has been 
shown by the volume of each issue of bonds redeemed 
that the grea.er the sales pressure tne greater the volume 
of redemptions in the early years. As compared with 
Savings accounts the mortality under normal conditions 
should be less for the savings bonds. The record shows 
that for the series issued in the years 1935 to 1943 this 
was true, for the series issued in the years 1944 to 1949 
it was not true. It can be expected that, if savings bonds 
follow the same general pattern as savings accounts in 
the rate of redemption in the early years, they will like- 
wise follow the saine pattern after the original ten-year 
maturjty date. That means that the 52% still outstanding 
of the 1942 issue should be redeemed gradually over the 
next ten-year period, and as many as 20° of the original 
issue right still be outstanding at the end of that time. 
The problem facing the Treasury is not one of meeting 
heavy redemptions but one of selling bonds that, for the 
shorter period, compare favorably with savings accounts, 
whether in mutual savings banks, commercial banks or 
savings and loan associations. Some measures of income 
tax relief will help to make these bonds attractive for 
both the short and the long-term period. 

Probably the most important problem facing savings 
banks in 1952 is one of internal management. The Rev- 
enue Act of 1951 removed the exemption from Federal 
income tax previously enjoyed by these institutions. The 
change in tax status will induce banks with a strong 
reserve position to pay higher dividends to depositors 
and seek tax exempt income, while the banks with low 
reserves will find it necessary to increase earnings to 
meet the competition offered by the other banks. Lezisla- 


Herbert Young Joins 
_Gollin, Norton & Go. 


TOLEDO, Ohio—Herbert E. 


(Special + 


CHICAGO, Ill 


Young has become associated with Fuessle has become 
Collin, Norton & Co.. 506 Madison With the Central Republic Com- 
Salle Street. 
York and Midwest Stock Ex- Members of the Midwest Stock 
changes. Mr. Young was formerly Exchange. Mr, Fuessle 
a partner in Foster Bros. Young Vi0usly Vice-President of the La- 
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Jose} F. Gleicher member of Thos. L. Parkes Company with olf- 
‘ ipec 97 Bac Milena Diaate Aoi. 
the New York Stock Exchange, fices at 127 East Pikes Peak Ave 


on Feb. 1, will become a partner 
Broadway, New York City, mem- and Company in 
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Thos. L. Parkes Co. Opens 


nue to engage in the 
business Mr. Parkes 
in Nielsen, Gordon & Co., 120 merly associated with 
Denver, and 
Newman & Co., Colorado Springs. 
Adrian, Exchange In the past he was an 
. and Jack Feinsinger will Thomas H. Tempie Co. of Nash- 
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tion more favorable to the savings banks will be sought 
in the various states in which these banks operate. In 
New York State, which has 58% of all deposits in mutual 
savings banks, the powers sought include the right to 
pay higher dividends, greater branch privileges, and 
broader investment powers. In short, savings banks will 
be more alert in their management and more aggressive 
in their competition with other savings institutions in 
the coming year. 


FRANCIS P. SEARS 
Chairman of the Board, 

The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 

Barring the possibility of total war, the outlook for 
1952 indicates a high level of business, full employment 
at increasing wages and very great spending, though of 
late people are saving almost double what has been 
saved until recently. Usually in or- 
dinary good times employed people 
save 4% to 5% of their income but 
now they are saving nearly 10%. 
This is an encouraging point, irre- 
spective of the causes too high 
prices, scarcity in some lines or per- 
haps fear of what may come. 

Two years ago when I submitted 
for the “Chronicle” a report of what 
I expected for 1950, there did not 
seem much reason to expect serious 
disturbances in the Far East. We 
were thrilled by General MacArthur's 
splendid handling of the Japanese 
Situation and felt that he could han- 
dle whatever was likely to arise in 
1950 out there. I did not then men- 
tion preparedness, but within a 
month of that “Chronicle” issue, our rulers in Washing- 


Francis P. Sears 
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ton without, I am told, even consulting General Mac- 
Arthur, who naturally was the best informed American 
on the Oriental world, announced that South Korea was 
indetensible, withdrew our army and all the $300,000,000 
which Congress had promised the South Koreans, and 
furthermore suggested that Formosa might be aban- 
doned. This was the signal for the Chinese Communists 
to start the North Koreans on their unprovoked invasion 
of South Korea, which caused our Government, apgar- 
ently without knowledge of our unpreparedness in’ aiat 
part of the world, to rush our weak forces into South 
Korea with the dreadful results we have experienced 
since that time. 

In 1950 I spoke of a number of inflationary matters 
that might ultimately cause grievous harm, but which, 
so far as 1950 was concerned, would help general busi- 
ness. For example, the enormous farm income caused 
largely by Government subsidies, constantly increasing 
wages forced by the all-powerful labor unions, the bil- 
lions handed to Europe which increased our foreign 
trade, the enormous volume of FHA and VA mortgage 
loans and the easy money and credit policy of the Treas- 
ury Department. I made no mention of expenditures for 
war preparedness since it seemed self-evident that the 
then current annual expenditure of nearly $15,000,000,000 
or so on our military establishment must be sufficient to 
keep our strength greater than that of any other country. 

Well, the situation has caused a hectic, though belated, 
rush to get really prepared for war, resulting in tre- 
mendous expenditures which must, I suppose, be con- 
tinued for several years. 

Evidently the cost cannot be entirely covered by taxa- 
tion so we are in for deficit financing for many months 
to come and the interest cost of this financing will be 
much higher than in the past. Long-term Government 
bonds are off 5 to 6 points and short-time yields ¥: 
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it was a mistake for the government 
| invalidate the gold coin standard in 1933. 
The consequences have been serious — and if 
the mistake is not rectified- can be fatal. 
Since 1933 purchasing power of the dollar 
has declined 60°,. The value of savings, 
insurances, pensions have depreciated cor- 
respondingly. Government spending has 
piled up huge public debts. Taxes are drying 


These effects have created a chasm between 
government and business which is foolish 
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greatly above what prevailed two or three years ago. 
This is a very serious situation, resulting in much infla- 
tion; but for the time being, while this preparedness 
money is being spent, railroads, public utilities and in- 
dustrial corporations are spending huge sums for im- 
prevements and new plants and will have very high 
gross receipts and expenditures mostly for wages. Much 
of what is saved by the wage earners will be invested in 
life insurance, so I expect a large volume of business in 
our industry in 1952 with higher interest returns on our 
new investments than we have recently received and due 
to the improving health of our people, a satisfactory 
mortality experience, in spite of the terrific, heart- 
rending losses the nation is suffering in Korea. 


FRANK A. SEWELL 
President, The Liberty National Bank and Trust Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The prospect for business in Oklahoma in 1952 looks 
very much like a continuation of 1951. We are faced 
with the same problems that confronted us at the begin- 
ming of last year. The national defense program con- 
tinues to be the determining factor 
in the economic outlook just as it 
was one year ago. Government spend- 
ing, because of the defense effort, is 
certain to be greater in 1952 than it 
was in 1951. There will be more 
people with more dollars to spend 
for consumer goods, We will be see- 
ing more inflationary pressure than 
exists today. 

Every farmer and businessman will 
almost certainly pay higher wages, 
higher taxes, higher interest, and a 
higher price on the things he buys 
than he paid in 1951. These higher 
costs will make a great deal of dif- 
ference in the size of profits result- 
ing from operations. In spite of the 
fact that the average farmer in Okla- 
homa is in good condition, and that there is good reason 
to believe that prices can be counted upon to be fairly 
stable for the things he produces, it may very well be 
mecessary for him to produce more in order to ‘net as 
much profit as in 1951. Because of the great amount of 
livestock in our state, and the present favorable outlook 
for wheat, it is reasonable to believe that 1952 will be 
a good year for our farmers. 

The oil industry, second only to agriculture in impor- 
tance in Oklahoma, seems headed for another good year. 
The very prominence of the industry in the defense pro- 
gram assures a year of abnormal activity, with a great 
amount of exploratory drilling, or “wild-catting.” Okla- 
homa will probably come in for its share of extensions 
and new findings. 

Employment will be high, and some businesses and 
s0me farmers will find a shortage of labor. High em- 
ployment together with high wages should make retail 
business equal to, or more, than for 1951. 


More credit will be required because it costs more to 
conduct business or farming operations. There will be 
further tightening of bank credit, and interest costs will 
be higher in 1952. Bank deposits should continue high 
or higher than at the present time. I believe 1952 will 
be another profitable year for Oklahoma. 





Frank A. Sewell 


W. W. SEBALD 
President, Armco Steel Corporation 


The demand for steel will remain high during 1952. 
Hfowever, there are indications that the great pressure 
for more and more steel will be passed by the middle of 
the year and supply and demand will be in better balance. 

It is difficult to appraise market 
conditions when the demand for any 
commodity is such that the govern- 
ment considers it necessary to con- 
trol its distribution. 

A “psychology of shortage” has 
existed since the Korean conflict 
began 18 months ago. Under such 
conditions there are tendencies to 
tock ahead for anticipated use, in- 
Zlation creeps into stated require- 
ments, and confusion is generated 
by the existence of controls them- 
selves. In addition, we know that 
the impact on metals is greatest 
during the pipe-line filling stage of 
a re-arming effort. 

During 1952 (barring all out war) 

some of these pressure factors will 
ease, and it should then be less difficult to appraise 
the volume of steel demand that exists at the prevailing 
Jevel of steel consumption. Whatever that demand may 
be, the steel industry will be well equipped to supply it. 

; Ingot production in the year just past was 105 mil- 
Jion tons—the industry’s capacity. The capacity will be 
be at 120 million tons early in 1953, an increase in 
capacity since 1940 of 48%. 

It is estimated the direct military need for steel will 
be no more than 10% of our capacity, or 12 million tons 
a year. The remainder of 108 million tons of ingots 
Jeaves us with all the steel we can consume. In fact 
the business activity throughout the world will have to 
be at a high rate to operate our steel plants at full 
capacity. 


At the start of another 


W. W. Sebald 


year the steel industry is at 


the crossroads as to whether it will be forced to con- 
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tribute to another sizable dose of inflation. The industry 
is now negotiating a new wage contract with the labor 
unions. Since the industry and the unions have been 
unable to reach an agreement, the President of the 
United States has appointed a committee to review the 
facts and make recommendation to the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

If any material increase is granted to the steelworkers, 
we can be sure it will set a pattern for all industry 
with higher prices resulting. Everybody’s pocketbook 
will then be flattened some more. For example, during 
the past decade the value of the dollar has decreased 
on an average of about 5% per year. This is more than 
the consumer can earn on his savings. Consequently, 
thrift becomes less and less attractive as long as this 
creeping poison of inflation is fostered by the govern- 
ment. 

The amazing thing about what is happening to us 
is that the American people continue to submit to this 
inflationary process. In fact, they have encouraged it 
by supporting government programs which depreciate 
the value of our money. 

Why do we support and tolerate such ruinous prac- 
tices? Certainly the American people are intelligent and 
would oppose what is harmful to them if they really 
understood a few of the basic economic facts of life. 

The steel industry has a job— in fact, it is everybody’s 
job in 1952—to talk pocketbook economics, When enough 
folks understand where our present inflationary prac- 
tices will lead—and the reasons why—they will support 
political representatives who will chart our course along 
sound lines. 


C. A. SIENKIEWICZ 
President, Central-Penn National Bank of Philadelphia 
At this early date, the business outlook seems to be 
for stable activity continuing at relatively high levels 
well into the autumn and for some letdown in the last 
quarter of the year as government expenditures flatten 


out, after reaching the announced 
goals, and private capital outlays 
decline. 


This summary assumes that there 
will be no total war in 1952; that the 
Korean situation will be settled 
somehow; that other emergencies 
may break ‘out here and there, par- 
ticularly reflecting inadequacies of 
our foreign policy; and that military 
expenditures will be spread out over 
a longer period without too great a 
distortion in our economic balance. 
To keep our economy strong and 
develop our military potential in an 





orderly way should be our main 
objective. C. A. Sienkiewicz 
Markets in the early months of 


the year are likely to show renewed nervousness and 
doubt. Any end of the Korean emergency will have an 
adverse effect on business policies, at least for the time 
being. Inventory liquidations in many lines will be 
accelerated further and new commitments are bound 
to slow down, unless we talk ourselves into another 
scare buying as we did in 1951. But no such price rise 
as occurred at the turn of last year can be anticipated; 
on the contrary, a marked degree of stability can be 
expected. 

While his buying ability is growing through increasing 
personal savings, the consumer shows no evidence of 
any buying stampede or even a great increase over the 
previous year. He is conservative and hopeful that prices 
will decline substantially, often failing to realize that 
costs of goods have been hiked up so high that no drastic 
downward price adjustment can be made without invit- 
ing a real bust after six years of prosperity. 

The attitude of businessmen also reflects caution and 
conservatism. To be sure, the Philadelphia area is in an 
expanding mood with respect to heavy goods, but soft 
goods and certain household appliances have gone 
through a serious period since last spring. They have 
even shown considerable unemployment. Inventories 
have not been moved at the rate that was anticipated 
earlier and in many instances losses have been sustained. 
Standing calmly by their customers, local banks have 
rendered an effective service in preventing inordinate 
inventory liquidations to pay off loans. 

Bank credit extension for defense and essential civilian 
production has been handled effectively during the past 
year and is bound to continue so this year. The absence 
of glaring credit excesses assures orderly continuity in 
business activity and in banking service. 

Cash positions of business units are likely to be con- 
siderably strained this year and even more so next year 
under the impact of high taxes. Under the so-called 
“Mill’s Plan,” businesses must step up their tax payments 
each year until 1954 when taxes must be paid in two 
instalments—March 15 and June 15—instead of spread- 
ing them out through the year and using cash for work- 
ing purposes. In addition, rising taxes, with many 
depressing features, are discouraging to earnings and are 
dampening incentives. They also have the effect of re- 
ducing sources of public revenue. 

The longer term outlook seems to be for production, 
employment and income at high levels. The growth of 
population, the large backlog of buying power, and the 
great technological ability to increase efficiency of 
producing goods and controlling costs are our vast eco- 
nomic potentials, if we but use good sense and exercise 
adequate restraints in our wants and demands, xefusing 
to go beyond what we and our plan can produce!’ 

Our production capacity that is being developed now 
is our best antidote for inflation and a most effective 
means for sustaining high living standards. Inflationary 
forces are always present when resources are employed 
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at a maximum, but our ability to produce goods for 
defense and civilian consumption at lower costs will 
take care of that threat. 


Hon. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 
U. S. Senator from New Jersey 


We can face continued world tension during 1952 
with a degree of cautious confidence that was quite un- 
justified at this time last year. The North Atlantic Pact 


countries have made significant strides in building up 


armed strength to deter Soviet ag- 
gression in Europe and in taking 
steps toward European unity. In 
spite of disappointment and frustra- 
tions in Korea, we have temporarily 
succeeded in stemming Communist 
aggression there and in laying the 
groundwork for a system of mutual 
security in the Far East. Although 
the threat of Communist aggression 
and subversion will continue to be 
serious in 1952 and beyond, the 
growing deterrent power of the free 
world will make that threat less 
menacing. 

During 1952, however, the United 
States must handle its responsibility 
as the most powerful nation in the 
free world with more intelligence 
and less vacillation than was true during 1951 and pre- 
vious years. The tragic consequence of appeasement 
should have taught us the critical necessity for having 
clear-cut diplomatic objectives supported by adequate 
military strength. Korea and the increasing unrest 
throughout the Far East have made it clear that the 
security of the free world is even more seriously threat- 
ened today in Asia than in Europe. It may be safe- 
guarded only by determined, coordinated and clear-cut, 
positive action in both areas. The Communists must be 
outmaneuvered On the vital psychological battleground. 
We must develop an improved and expanded crusade to 
win the minds of men to an understandnig of the signifi- 
cance of freedom all over the world. 

It is perfectly obvious that there is a limit to the 
amount of foreign aid that the United States can con- 
tinue to extend to the free world. Our objective must 
be to help our Allies and other peoples throughout the 
world to help themselves. Our greatest contribution will 
be in technical “know-how” rather than in free hand- 
outs. Our foreign and domestic programs must be based 
on an intelligent evaluation of our own resources. It 
now appears likely that there will be a cash deficit of 
about six billion dollars in fiscal 1952, and perhaps twice 
that amount in fiscal 1953. With our economy running 
in high gear on the mobilization effort, the inflationary 
danger of such deficits is obvious and must be met 
promptly with effective countermeasures. Increased 
economy and efficiency in government operations must 
be achieved during 1952 if we are to avoid the disaster 
of inflation in the years ahead. 

We shall have to make serious foreign policy decisions 
in 1952. Early in the current session Congress will con- 
sider new Mutual Security authorization and appropria- 
tion bills which are estimated to run as high as eight 
billion dollars for our foreign aid program. The Senate 
will be asked to approve the entrance of Greece and 
Turkey in the North Atlantic Pact. It will also be asked 
to ratify the Japanese Peace Treaty and the pacts with 
Japan, the Philippines, New Zealand and Australia 
which will lay the groundwork for the system of mutual 
security for the free world in the Pacific. If we do not 
succeed in reaching an honorable cease-fire agreement 
shortly, it is imperative that the United Nations, under 
our vigorous and inspired leadership, undertake a more 
constructive and courageous policy in Korea. This will 
demand an immediate consideration of a naval blockade 
of the Chinese coast, bombing of enemy bases behind 
the Yalu River, and releasing Nationalist troops on For- 
mosa for guerilla raids on the mainland and for rein- 
forcement for the operation in Korea. 

Finally, the most significant event in this country in 
1952 will, of course, be the election of a Republican 
Administration in 1952, and the return of a government 
of integrity, intelligence and insviration to the American 
people to guide them through the critical days ahead. 


GEORGE L. SMITH 
President, G. R. Kinney Co., Inc. 


At this particular point and probably well into the 
future the retail shoe industry is back to the basic law 
of supply and demand. Since there is no diminution of 
supply, we will be facing a highly competitive market 
requiring the most efficient operat- 
ing methods to continue the for- 
ward push. 

The consensus of leaders in the 
shoe industry is that the 1951 mo- 
mentum of consumer buying will 
continue at an accelerated rate for 
at least the first six months of this 
year. Retailers in the popular priced 
fields should look forward to a dol- 
lar sales increase ranging from 3 to 
10% over the same period of last 
year. 

The problems facing the indus- 
try are quite different today from 
those of a year ago when prices were 
on the ascendency, propelled by fear 
of spreading war. This fear gener- 
ated an unusual buying surge which created a demand 
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The Canadian economy and its 
progress and pitfalls are being re- 
viewed seriously by the execu- 
tives of large Canadian banking 
institutions in 
their 1951 an- 
nual reports 
to share- 
holders. 
Among. these 
executives 
James Muir, 
President of 


the Royal 
Bank of Can- 
ada, the larg- 
est banking 


institution in 
the Dominion, 
in his address 
to sharehold- 
James Muir ers in Mon- 
treal on Jan. 
10 has sounded a warning that un- 
less extreme care is exercised, in- 
flationary forces may gain the 
upper hand. He outlines an anti- 
inflationary policy and a program 
of tax reform that would elimin- 
ate more of the present excise 
and sales taxes. 

Predicting a wave of infla- 
tionary pressure in full force 
when the rate of Canadian re- 
armament reaches its height, Mr. 
Muir said: 

“The peak in armament ex- 
penditure is still some way off 
and the lull in the last half of 
1951 must in large measure be 
laid to the inevitable delay be- 
fore this expenditure can reach 
the planned rate. As we see it, 
the greatest hope for economic 
stability in 1952 lies in the pos- 
sibility that, by accident or de- 
sign, the full force of the third 
inflationary wave created by 
armament spending may be de- 
flected or reduced. 


“Early last year the govern- 
ment instituted measures to curb 
inflation, and this anti-inflation 
policy was especially favored by 
certain economic developments 
during the year. On the supply 
side, the spending spree in early 
1951 was matched by a production 
spree, especially in certain dur- 
able goods, such as automobiles. 
A substantial increase in imports 
relative to exports provided still 
more goods for consumption and 
for capital expansion. On the de- 
mand side, the failure of defense 
spending to gather speed at the 
expected rate still further re- 
duced inflationary pressure. 

“Nevertheless, inflationary pres- 
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sure did continue strong. Under 
our system of income tax rates, 
government revenues rose even 
faster than incomes increased. At 
the same time government ex- 
penditure fell below budget esti- 
mates, owing to the lag in de- 
fense spending. The result was 
the much discussed budget sur- 
plus, which, in spite of a forecast 
of $30 million for the fiscal year, 
had in fact reached $635 million 
by November, 1951. 

“By itself this unplanned sur- 
plus is neither an effective check 
to inflation nor a reason for com- 
placency and self-congratulation. 
Tax revenue as well as the pub- 
lic’s savings have risen as a nat- 
ural result of the rise in incomes. 
In other words, the rise in both 
is in part the result of inflation 
not the result of our anti-inflation 
policy. The danger here is that 
the government with its increased 
surplus and the public with its in- 
creased savings are better able 
than ever to increase expenditure 
in the future. What really matters 
is the intention of those who own 
the savings and the intention of 
those who control the government 
surplus. 

“I do not think we need worry 
too much about the private indi- 
vidual dissipating his savings and 
so adding to the inflationary pres- 
sure. Nevertheless, he should re- 
ceive every encouragement to add 
to rather than spend what he has 
accumulated. Unfortunately, ex- 
perience does not point in quite 
the same direction regarding the 
Government’s surplus. This sur- 
plus, induced as it is by in- 
creased taxes, perhaps designed to 
check inflation, actually becomes 
an inflationary time bomb unless 
it is rendered inert by impound- 
ing it as a deposit in the Central 
Bank or by using it to retire Gov- 
ernment debt held by the Central 
Bank. 

“The problem of policy today 
is that, in a time of acute infla- 
tionary pressure, a balanced bud- 
get or even a budget surplus is 
no guarantee against inflation. 
We all admit that a balanced bud- 
get is less inflationary than a 
deficit, and a surplus is less in- 
flationary than a balanced budget. 
But, if we really want to make 
a frontal attack on inflation and 
perhaps achieve some tax relief 
as well, the only effective way is 
to reduce the size of the Govern- 
ment budget itself.” 


Concerning an anti-inflationary 
policy, Mr. Muir commented: 

“I believe it is fair to judge our 
anti-inflationary policy by three 
critera: first, it should curtail 
spending; second, it should pre- 
serve equity in sharing the bur- 
den, and third, it should foster 
efficiency in producing more 
goods and services. 

“The Government encouraged 
voluntary saving by combining 
its recent savings-bond appeal 
with the inducement of a higher 
return, and by continuing its gen- 
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eral policy of allowing interest 
rates to rise. As my remarks in 
previous years abundantly show, I 
Delieve this policy of rewarding 
saving to be rightly conceived and 
deserving of every support. 

“The Government increased 
taxes in 1951, to finance rearma- 
ment and presumably also to cut- 
back spending by the public, but 
the actual effect on spending must 
have fallen far short of calcula- 
tions. 

“The real test of tax policy 
to combat inflation is whether or 
not that policy penalizes spend- 
ing and rewards saving. With this 
in mind one must recognize that 
a whole multitude of the spending 
public are not even touched by 
the more drastic of the additional 
imposts. In contrast, a large seg- 
ment of the fixed wage and salary 
group has been hit and hit again. 
That is, of course, unfortunate in 
itself, on grounds of strict equity. 
But the real question is, ‘How 
much of the increase in taxes on 
this group in the last half of 1951 
came out of savings?’ The more 
that came out of savings, the less 
the effect on inflationary pressure. 

“Corporations were even harder 
hit in the 1951 budget. But again 
the real question is not, ‘Is this 
fair?’ but ‘Did the new corporate 
taves penalize snending and re- 
ward saving?’ To this question, 
the answer is simply, ‘No.’ Hu- 
man nature being what it is, heavy 
corporate taxes tend to increase 
spending by corporations because 
the government is paying a cor- 
respondingly large part of the shot. 

“The increase in Federal] excise 
and sales taxes is unpleasant, but 
these taxes do hit the spender 
where it hurts. Unfortunately he 
does not know what is hitting him. 
Why? Because the taxes are lev- 
ied at the manufacturing level, 
passed on plus mark-up at various 
points from there on, and finally 
concealed in the retail price. The 
system is, therefore, inefficient: 
for it takes out of the consumer’s 
pocket much more than it yields 
to the government in revenue. 
But, worse still, the purchaser 
sees the whole increase in price 
not as a tax, but as a rise in the 
cost of living and a reason for de- 
manding higher wages for his 
work or a higher price for his 
product, 

“A further aggravation is that 
provincial and municipal sales 
taxes, levied on the retail price, 
obviously become in part a tax on 
taxes. This is bad in principle, 
and, as we have seen, it lacks even 
the virtue of expediency: in the 
fight on inflation the Federal tax 
is ineffective because concealed. 
It is unfortunate that in 1951 this 
slap at spending had to be admin- 
istered with an anaesthetic. 

“Increased saving by govern- 
ment through cuts in nondefense 
expenditure, and through economy 
in all expenditure, cannot be said 
as yet to have achieved spectacu- 
lar success. This is a hard task 
for any administration: and there 
are many excellent reasons why 
it should be especially hard for 
government departments. One en- 
couraging sign that promises well 

for the future is the creation in 
November, 1951, of a select com- 
mittee of Parliament to examine 
national defense expenditure and 
to recommend economies. This is 
not perhaps as drastic a move as 
the one we recommended at this 
meeting last year. You will recall 
that my proposal was for demo- 
cratic governments to set up ‘ad- 
visory committees consisting of 
governors of central banks, rep- 
resentatives of industry, finance, 
and labor, and senior civil serv- 
ants to review expenditures and 
advise on possible economies.’ 
But success depends not on the 
detailed constitution of the com- 
mittee but upon the spirit of the 
committee itself. From the evi- 
dence to date, the new committee 
is doing its work well, and we 
may expect it to make a signifi- 
cant contribution to economy and 
efficiency in our defense effort.” 


Mr. Muir takes a favorable view 
of the recent abandonment by the 
Canadian Government of ex- 
change controls and import re- 
strictions, declaring: 

“The ability of our economy to 
sustain the shock of adjustment 
to the economic needs of the de- 
fense program depends in large 
measure upon increased flexibil- 
ity. By flexibility we mean in the 
most general way the ability of 
prices, interest rates, and ex- 
change rates to adjust to chang- 
ing economic conditions. An ex- 
ample of this flexibility is the 
government’s interest rate policy 
of the last year or so. Higher in- 
terest rates reduce inflationary 
pressure in two ways: first, they 
curtail the unwarranted expan- 
sion of credit; and second, they 
encourage thrift by making sav- 
ing more remunerative. 

“Another example of what we 
have in mind is the freeing of the 
Canadian dollar in September, 
1950. The removal of import re- 
strictions on Jan. 1, 1951, carried 
the process another step forward. 
The success of this exchange pol- 
icy is shown by the strength of 
the Canadian dollar in the face of 
a large trade and service deficit. 
The so-called ‘hot’ money that 
came into Canada during the 
summer of 1950 has been effec- 
tively cooled off. Indeed, we have 
seen a significant inflow of stable 
investment capital into Canada 
throughout 1951. Moreover, the 
basic strength of the Canadian 
dollar has been such that the gov- 
ernment on Dec. 15, 1951, re- 


moved all remaining exchange 
control, and so restored to the tra- 
ditional channels of private fi- 
nance complete freedom in the 
field of foreign exchange.” 
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With Fusz-Schmelzle 


(Special to Tae Financoat Cu2zonicig) 
BELLEVILLE, Ill—Elmer lL 
McCarron has joined the staff of 
Fusz-Schmelzle & Co. of St 
Louis. “a 


With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to THe Frnancia Curoniciz) 


COLUMBUS, Ohio—John A. 
McAndrews is with Waddell & 
Reed, Inc. of Kansas City, Mo. 


Midwest Exchange Member 


CHICAGO, Ill.—The Executive 
Committee of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange has elected to member- 
ship: Raymon D. Sheehan, Shee- 
han and Wolf, Inc., Miami, Florida. 


A. C. Allyn Adds 


(Special to THe Financia CHRONICLE) 


LEXINGTON, Ky.—Morris W. 
Beebe, Jr. has become associated 
with A. C. Allyn and Company, 
Inc., Exchange Building. He was 
previously with W. E. Hutton & 
Co. 


John M. O'Neill 


John M. O’Neill passed away at 
his home in Baltimore at the age 
of 64. Mr. O’Neill had been asso- 
ciated with Stein Bros. & Boyce 
for more than 30 years until his 
retirement last May. He was a 
past-President of the Baltimore 
Security Traders Association, and. 
was the first Baltimore represen- 
tative of the National Security 
Traders Association. Very active 
in the Knights of Columbus, he 
was also the Past Grand Com- 
mander of the Alhambras. 
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for more goods than were available or were required 
for normal consumer consumption. The result was ex- 
aetly what one would expect when this fear pressure 
eased; heavy inventories curtailed forward buying and 
prices weakened considerably. Today some popular 
priced shoes are being sold at 20% below last years 
peak, and some basic materials are still in the weak 
stage. 

Management must continue to be alert to cost trends 
since there are both inflationary and deflationary pulls 
against its judgment. An indication of this is best illus- 
trated by the fact that within six months last year the 
price of hides dropped from 45 cents per pound to 
25 cents even though certain economists and government 
officials were predicting inflation and higher prices. 

The current year will be the test for progressive or- 
ganizations. It will be a good year for those with ener- 
getic and efficient management that concentrate on their 
own resources instead of leaning on material shortages 
and war conditions for profit. 


JOHN W. SMITH 


President, Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 

A recent study made by the Department of Commerce 
described the economy of the Southeast as “one of the 
most dynamic in the United States.” That description 
still holds true, and there is sound 
reason for expecting a continuation 
of that trend. 

Of course, this region has felt the 
unsettling influence of the current 
international situation along with 
other sections of the country, but the 
progress of the Southeast has been 
built on a solid foundation. A large 
portion of the developments which 
have been responsible for the ex- 
panded economy of this area repre- 
sent trends which had become pro- 
nounced even prior to World War II. 

The same fundamental advantages 
which have been so important in the 
recent growth of the Southeast are 
still possessed by this section, and 
there is an acute and increasing awareness of those po- 
tentialities. Research is proceeding on an ever wider 
scale and thereby new uses are being discovered for the 
vast natural resources with which the Southeast is en- 
dowed. These discoveries, in turn, have opened the way 
for new enterprises, both industrial and agricultural, and 
new investment capital has been attracted to this region. 

Restrictions imposed in connection with the national 
defense program and shortages of certain critical mate- 
rials had a retarding effect on some types of industrial 
construction in 1951, but notwithstanding those adverse 
factors, there was substantial industrial expansion in the 
Southeast during the year, both in the form of enlarge- 
ment of existing plants and in the establishment of new 
plants which served to broaden further the diversifica- 
tion of industry in the area. 

Along with the industrial upswing there has been a 
continuing transition in the agriculture of the Southeast. 
Farm income has grown steadily and the region's agri- 
culture has contributed in significant measure to the 
stronger economy of the section. Noteworthy in this con- 
nection has been the growth of the livestock industry. 
which is increasing in importance each year. , 

Per capita income in this area has risen faster than for 
any other region in the country and this has created a 
larger consumer market in the Southeast than ever be- 
fore. This broadened market encourages the establish- 
ment of new manufacturing and distributing enterprises 
to supply local needs, while at the same time the basic 
economic factors which have drawn such widespread 
attention in recent years will continue to attract new 
developments to this area. The desirability of decen- 
tralization of industry is gaining greater recognition and 
phat factor also augurs well for the further industrializa- 
tion of the Southeast. 

; Due weight must be given, of course, to the effect of 
international developments as they may occur in the year 
ahead, although no one can predict with accuracy what 
course they will take. Nevertheless, as the Southeast 
looks to the future there is good cause for anticipating a 
further healthy growth in its economy. 


JOHN J. SMITH 
President, The Sparks-Withington Company 

Our company is basically manutacturing in two fields: 
namely, television and automobile accessories "i 
; The consensus of the television industry 
ing the year 1952 there will be produced : 
4,500,000 television sets. This com- 
pares with the production and sale of 
approximately 5,200,000 during the 
year 1951. 

In view of the continued high rate 
of employment, the increase in dis- 
posable income, and the continued 
inflation which seems indicated as a 
result of the government Defense 
Program, we believe that production 
rather than marketing of television 
sets will be the major problem dur- 
ing 1952. At what time the short- 
age of raw materials will acutely af- 
fect the manufacturer is difficult to 
determine but it is apparent that be- 
fore the close of 1952 a shortage of ; 
various items necessary to the - en ee 

j pro 
duction of television sets will occur. A definite shortage 
of finished television receivers could arise if the Fed- 
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eral Communication Commission should release early 
in 1952 the prolonged freeze on ultra high frequency 
telecasting stations. The releasing of this freeze would 
not probably make itself felt in the increased demand 
for television receivers for perhaps six months after the 
lifting thereof, but obviously such a release would open 
new television areas with a marked set-up in demand 
for receivers. 

I think the demand for receivers will also be accel- 
erated during 1952 by the keen interest of the Ameri- 
can people in the National Election which promises to 
be as controversial as any during the past 20 years 

The auto accessory division of our company primarily 
manufactures automobile horns as original equipment 
as well as replacement accessory horns. Naturally, con- 
trols and the allocation of raw materials in the auto- 
mobile industry is reflected in operation of this division. 
We anticipate taking up a majority of the slack of man- 
ufacturing capacity arising out of government reduction 
of automobile production by the manufacture of certain 
defense equipment for the Military Forces. Some of this 
equipment is of a nature allied to our regular horn and 
signal production; the balance being strictly foreign to 
our regular production. 

We do not anticipate that our employment will in- 
crease materially overall during the year of 1952 as 
compared with 1951. We are well aware that national 
employment during the year 1952 is expected to increase 
from 61.000,000 to 62,000,000. We believe the major por- 
tion of this increase will arise out of aircraft and other 
increased military production not normally concerned 
with domestic products. 

Likewise, it is apparent that increasing costs and higher 
taxes combined with the simultaneous production of both 
domestic and military items by manufacturers will be 
reflected in lower net profits in 1952 than for either of 
the past two years. 

In general it appears that the year 1952 will be a con- 
tinuation of the uncertainties faced by industry in the 
year 1951. The international problem of peace is still 
unsettled and the world outlook for peace is very little 
better than at the beginning of 1951. 


MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


U. S. Senator from Maine 

Three of the greatest issues in Congress during 1952 
will be economy, corruption and nationa] defense. I 
expect Congress to be more economy-minded in 1952. 
And in that economy consciousness I believe that pros- 
pects for cuts in foreign aid are very 
good. The Council of State Cham- 
bers of Commerce published two 
honor lists in 1951 of Senators having 
the best voting records for economy. 
Only seven Senators made both lists 
and I was gratified to be one of the 
seven economy champions making 
both lists. 

Corruption will be a big issue in 
Congress in two respects. One will 
be investigative with Congressional 
investigations continuing to expose 
corruption in government. The other 
will be legislative with proposals 
being made to set up safeguards 
against corruption—-such as placing 
Internal Revenue Collectors under 
Civil Service and requiring that all interventions of 
Senators and Representatives in behalf of contractors 
and businessmen on business with the governinent be 
made public. 

National defense will be a legislative issue on inen, 
money and materials. The issue on men wiil be on UMT, 
the draft and the release of Reservists—and less waste- 
ful utilization of manpower. The issuc on money will 
be how to keep defense expenditures down and protect 
our national economy without impairins our national 
deiense. The issue on materials will be “he tightening 
up on the supply of civilian goods as more and more of 
materials ere siphoned off for military production 


GENERAL BREHON SOMERVELL 
Chairman and President, Koppers Company, Inc. 

Koppers Company, Inc., plans to vigorously pursue its 
expansion in the chemical field in which it has made 
rapid progress in recent years. While continued im- 
provement and development will be carried on in all 
of the six company divisions, the de- 
velopment of chemical producing 4 
facilities will be given particular “ 
attention as it was in the past year. 

A sixth plant of our Chemical Di- 
vision will go into operation during 
1952, while our five present plants 
are being expanded to produce, in 
some cases, 50% greater volume. 
The new plant—now under con- 
struction at Port Arthur, Texas—will 
produce ethylbenzene, used in mak- 
ing synthetic rubber and plastics. 
The site we have purchased at Port 
Arthur is large enough to allow 
construction of future’ additional 
plants for production of  petro- 
chemical products. 

The year 1951 was a favorable one for Koppers with 
sales reaching an all time high and profits continuing 
good despite higher taxes. For 1952, Koppers has a back- 
log of orders in exces of $200,000,000. 

Uncertainty as to the future as we enter 1952 probably 
is no greater or no less than when we entered 1951. We 
believe that sound thinking and hard work will continue 
to produce good results and that Koppers, with new 
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plants going into operation, with new products to in- 
troduce, and with a more unified organization is well 
prepared to achieve these good results. 

Another new Koppers plant to go into operation during 
1952 will be at Fontana, California. This plant, to be 
operated by the company’s Tar Products Division, will 
make roofing materials, pipe line enamels, creosote and 
certain tar chemicals. It will be the first plant of its 
kind to be built west of the Rockies. 

During 1952, Koppers Engineering and Construction 
Division built ten chemical-recovery coke batteries, 
comprising 571 ovens. For 1952 the division has projected 
completion of 17 batteries, comprising 912 ovens. Vir- 
tually all of these are being built for the steel industry. 
It is interesting to note that the year 1952 will be the 
first of the postwar expansion years to be marked by any 
substantial increase in much-needed coke production 
tonnage. Since the war, many coke oven batteries have 
been built, but to a large extent, these have been re- 
placements for batteries which have become obsolete. 

The division, through its Freyn Engineering Depart- 
ment, also was most active in other steel plant construc- 
tion work. At the year-end it was engaged in designing 
and building six blast furnaces and held contracts to 
design and build a major part of all the new open hearth 
furnaces being erected in the current expansion of steel 
producing facilities in the Western hemisphere. 

Of the 912 ovens projected for 1952, 698 will be new 
ovens while only 214 will be replacements. 

Wood pressure-creosoted during 1951 by Koppers 
Wood Preserving Division for railroads, utilities and 
others, if converted on a lumber basis, would have been 
sufficient to provide all the housing for a community of 
200,000 persons. : 

While a majority of Koppers regular products and 
services are essential in peacétime and even more es- 
sential in war, the company has a number of special 
contracts for production of defense goods. 

At Baltimore, Md., it is making 5-inch rockets for 
the Navy and tank control units for the Army. During 
1952, production will be started at Baltimore on gun 
mounts tor Army tanks. 


PHILIP SPORN 
President, American Gas and Electric Service Company 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-two is going to be another 
year of continued and rapid growth in demand for elec- 
tric service on the American Gas and Electric Company 
System. We expect to meet this demand. The two great- 
est influences on our system and on 
the power industry as a whole dur- 
ing 1951, and those most likely to 
continue to require the attention of 
utility managements during 1952 
are: (1) the dynamic growth pattern 
of the industry, and (2) the upward 
spiral of costs. 

The power industry has been run- 

ning about 12% ahead on demand as 
against a year ago and 13% on out- 
put. Our own 1951 figures will be 
some 12% increase in peak demand 
and 16.5% increase in output. For 
1952 we expect an increase in sys- 
tem demand to 3,040,000 kw, 374,000 
kw over 1951. We also expect a 
system energy input of 18.1 billion Philip Sporn 
kwh, an increase of some 2.5 billion. 
Margin of reserve is going to be relatively small in 1952. 
On the other hand, there is every reason for the belief 
that 1952 will pernaps be the last year of real tightness. 
Some 800,000 kw of generating capacity will be added in 
1953 and it is not now expected that our demand will go 
up in 1953 by more than 320,000 kw. System gross rev- 
enue which in 1951 was approximately $191 million 
sheuld go to $220 million in 1952. 

We exvect to have a problem of getting materials 
throughout all of 1952. The indications are that the 
steel situation will ease up along about the middle of 
the vear, but that aluminum and copper, and particu- 
larly copper, may take longer than that to show any 
real imprevement. Neveitheless, | expect that we will 
in substance carry out our budgetary construction of ap- 
proximately $120,000,000 next year as against approxi- 
mately $98,000,000, which was the expenditure during 
the vear 1951. 

Such a rate of construction requires considerable fi- 
nancing; for example, in 1951 $32 million in first mort- 
gave bonds and $7 million in serial notes were sold by 
subsidiary companies. Early in 1952, Indiana & Michi- 
ean Electric Company will offer for sale $17 million in 
first mortgage bonds and $6 million in serial notes. Ad- 
ditional financing by some of the other subsidiary com- 
panies will be required during 1952. American Gas and 
Electric Company itself, which carried out a common 
stock financing of approximately $18 million in 1951, 
will in all probability undertake additional common 
stock financing in 1952. 

Not everything is rosy, however. We are fearful that 
the cost of almost everything that enters into our busi- 
ness will go up in 1952 and that is particularly going 
to be the case with steel, aluminum, copper and manu- 
foctured items. Escalation, particularly, is going to play 
a icle here beyord what we visualized a few years ago. 

i or the first ne in 25 years one of our subsidiary 
companies has made application for a general rate in- 
crease. On Dec. 4, 1951, Appalachian Electric Power 
Company found it necessary to file with Virginia and 
West Virginia r tlatory commissions for rate increases 
providing for $5,600,000 additional revenue. 

Unless spiraling costs level out during 1952, it may be 
necessary for other operating companies in the Ameri- 

Gas and Electric Company System to go to their 
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respective state commissions and appeal for upward 





rate adiustments. If this should eventuate, it is believed 
that American Gas and Electric’s long record of tech- 
nological advancement and operating efficiency will be 
convil g factors to commissions and public alike that 
the companies have done everything in their power to 
keep costs down, and the only thing remaining is to 
raise rates. 

Fina! figures for 1951 can now be closely estimated. 
Operating revenues for 1951 will rise to $191,000,000, as 
compared to $167,800,000 for 1950—an increase of $23,- 
200,000 or 13.8%. Kilowatthour sales for the System are 
estimated at 13.8 billion for 1951 as compared to 11.8 
billion kwh for 1950. This represents an increase of 2.0 
billion kwh or 17%. 

A total of 1,100,000 kilowatts of generating capacity 
are simultaneously being built at four key locations on 
the American Gas and Electric System. 

Exp. Com- 

Plant Unit Size pletion Date 
Philip Sporn, Unit No. 4__-__- 150,000 kwh. Feb. 1952 
Tanners Creek, Unit No. 2__. 150,000kwh. Sept. 1952 
Kana River, Unit No. 1__ 200,000 kwh. Jan. 1953 
Kanawha River. Unit No. 2___ 200,000kwh. Mar. 1953 
Muskingum River, Unit No. 1 200,000 kwh. May 1953 
Muskingum River, Unit No. 2 200,000 kwh. July 1953 

a ee oe ae 1,100,000 kwh. 

This is the largest block of generating capacity sched- 
uled for 


cempletion in the same period by any power 
system in the United States outside of TVA. 

Customers at the end of 1950 totaled 1,147,000 and it is 
estimated that the final figure for 1951 will reach 1,- 
225,000 an increase of 78,000. The 1951 figure includes 
24,000 customers of the Central Ohio Light & Power 
Company merged into the System the early part of 
1951. 

It is not expected that the company will in 1952 ex- 
perience the same sharp rise in total number of cus- 
tomers that it experienced on the average in the past 10 
years, when customers jumped from 724,000 in 1941 to 
1,225,000 for 1951. 


On the other 


hand, the average annual residential 
consumption 


will probably continue to rise sharply. 
During 1950 annual consumption per residential cus- 
tomer was 1.925 kilowatt hours. Consumptions-during 
1951 is estimated at 2,125 kilowatt sours—an ine®ease of 
200 kilowatt hours. This is truly an astonishingifate of 
growth in utilization. ee 
Whether the price of electricity can be kept down 
during 1952 is a big question at the moment, owing to 
continuing increases in all departments of utility opera- 
tion. During 1951, however, it was still possible to show 
reductions in the price of electricity to domestic cus- 
tomers. While the cost-of-living index rose from 175.6 
in October, 1950, to 187.4 in October, 1951, the cost of 
electricity to domestic customers on the American Gas 


7 


and Electric Syvstem went down from an average of 
2.82c per kwh. in October, 1950, to 2.71lc per kwh. in 
October. 1951 


3rd Quarter 1951 Profits Reported Downward 


FTC-SEC report on U. S. manufacturing corporations estimates 
decline from the preceding quarter in net profits, before Federal 
taxes, of 15% and a fall of 23% after taxes. Compared with 
third quarter of 1950, net profits, after taxes declined 36%. 
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M. H. STANLEY 
President of the Univis Lens Company 

American industry in 1952 will show increasing aware- 
ness of tne need for adequate visual programs to improve 
output, reduce spoilage, absenteeism, slow-downs and 
More than 1,000 industrial plants have 
adopted visual programs recently as 
a result of studies which disclosed 
that nearly every other U. S. indus- 
trial worker is suffering from vision 
inadequate for his job. More and 
more industries are learning that 
sound vision programs can increase 
quantity and quality of production 
by amounts varying between 15 and 
20% and that improvements in job 
performance of 8 to 40% have been 
achieved by scientific placement of 
workers according to their visual 
qualifications. 

Tests compiled by the Better Vision 


poor quality. 


Institute demonstrate the _ direct 
M. H. Stanley correlation between adequate eye- 
sight and volume and quality of 


production. Authorities estimate that as high as 20% 
of the job failures of individuals in industry were due 
to inadequate visual performance, and that 40% of 
workers are not satisfactorily adapted to seeing require- 
ments of their jobs. Among 500 drill press operators, 
80% were found to have seeing faults. Of 540 foundry 
workers, 60% were visually inefficient, Out of 11,000 
workers in railroad car manufacturing, 58% had eye- 
sight troubles. And among 9,115 steel workers, 31% 
were found lacking. In the rubber industry, 26% of the 
workers examined had visual errors, while the figure 
for the glass industry was 27%. The War Production 
Board estimated that inefficient vision held back World 
War II production from 25 to 40% and that seeing faults 
were to blame for 37% of the spoiled work in industry. 

At the same time industry has found that only 2% of 
industrial workers’ seeing faults are  uncorrectible. 
Adoption of scientific vision programs has had highly 
effective results. 

Industry, in adopting vision programs, found no one 
pair of glasses or any one seeing aid solved all problems 
Different eyes have different abilities, just as varied jobs 
have varied demands. Many workers over 40, for exam- 
ple, found their greatest seeing difficulties in the arm’s- 
length range where most vital work tasks are done. 
Needle trades people, construction employees, retail 
workers and scores of others who encounter a blur in 
the so-called intermediate area need Continuous Vision 


lenses. Others, for example truck drivers, require pe- 
ripheral vision, enabling them to look ahead and yet 
see vehicles coming from right or left. Still others 


require binocular vision. Without this ability to use the 
eyes as a team, the carpenter hits his thumb instead of 
a nail, a crane operator misjudges distances. Chemical 
workers, dye workers and engineers, on the other hand, 
frequently require improved color vision. 

High production is America’s foremost defense need. 
Good vision is evr number one production tool. Plant 
managers can encourage it in 1952 by pertinent posters 
urging employees to go to their eye specialists, pub- 
lishing articles in their house organs, discussing vision 
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at meetings, and bringing their own procedures into 
line with modern vision programs. The ophthalmic in- 
dustry is enlisting the help of business leaders on the 
basis that the larger America’s stock of “worksight,” 
the greater will be America’s production output. 


W. F. STANLEY 
Vice-President, Southwestern Public Service Company 

Nineteen fifty-two prospects for the electric utility 
industry appear to be the best since 1949. In 1951 pre- 
dictions were for a continued increase in revenue and 
earnings and these were forthcoming about as expected, 
but the industry was burdened by 
unfavorable comparisons due _ to 
higher income tax rates including 
the retroactive effect of the increase. 
It was generally expected the new 
corporate rate might be 50%, effec- 
tive July 1. Instead it was 52%, ef- 
fective April 1. So while the indus- 
try had an average tax rate four 
percentage points higher in 1950 
than in 1948, in 1951 it had to ab- 
sorb an eight percentage point in- 
crease over 1950. The repeal of the 
electric energy tax helped but little 
in 1951 since, on the basis of billings, 
the benefit was obtained only for 
about the last six weeks of the year. 

However, in 1952 there will be a 
different story. The increase in the tax rate over 1951 
will be only about 2 points and this should be more than 
offset by the electric energy tax repeal, so that for the 
first time the overall effect of changes in Federal taxes 
should be favorable, barring, of course, any further in- 
crease in income tax rates. This benefit will be aug- 
mented in the case of some companies by special tax 
deductions for accelerated amortization. 

Under these circumstances the industry can reason- 
ably expect some improvement in earnings as a result 
of increased business stemming from the defense effort 
and accompanying increases in demands of the civilian 
economy. 

While the price of some material and equipment con- 
tinues to edge upwards, the effect of inflation seems to 
have slowed down. 

Deliveries of new equipment may also slow down due 
to continued scarcities of critical materials but while 
this may narrow the margin of reserve capacity below 
that which the industry planned and desires, there 
should, with a few exceptions, be sufficient capacity to 
meet all peak demands throughout the country. 


Southwestern Public Service Company operates in 
one of the most rapidly expanding regions of the coun- 
try. Population of the 15 principal communities in- 
creased 76% in the 1950 census over 1940 and the popu- 
lation in the territory is estimated to have increased 
about 9% in the past year. So the company’s problem 
has been one of rapid expansion and financing the cost 
of the new facilities. The construction budget for its 
fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 1952, calls for expenditures 
of nearly $22,000,000, the highest in any year to date, this 
amount being equal to 19% of plant account. Generating 
facilities being installed or on order will increase gener- 
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Few areas, industrially speaking, are more vital to America's 
economy, more important to America's defense, than the 
seven-state area served by the American Gas and Electric 


According to quarterly estimates 
made public jointly by the Secu- 


rities and Exchange Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, sales of manufacturing cor- 
porations amounted to $51.1 bil- 
lion compared with $53.7 billion 


in the second quarter of 1951, and 
$48.6 billion in the third quarter 
of 1950. Net profits before Fed- 
eral income and excess profits 
taxes amounted to $5.9 billion, a 
15% cecline from the preceding 
quarter and 1i below the third 
quarter last year. Net profits after 


taxes amounted to $2.4 billion or 
23% \ess than in the preceding 
quarter and 367 below a year ago. 

The rate of return on stock- 


holders equity amounted to 25.5% 
before taxes and 10.4% after taxes, 
both figures being on an annual 
basis. Comparative figures for the 
preceding quarter were 30.4% and 
13.6°- respectively, while for the 


third quarter of 1950 they were 
31.2% and 176% respectively. 
Profits per dollar of sales 
amounted to 11.5 cents before 


taxes and 4.7 cents after taxes. 

Of the 22 different manufac- 
turing industries classified in the 
report only four showed any in- 
crease in protits before taxes in 
the third quarter of 1951 compared 
with the second quarter, the high- 
est being 19%. The industries 
showing increases were food, to- 


bacco manufactures, apparel and 
finished textiles, and petroleun. 
Of these, only the annual rate of 
profit on stockholders’ equity for 
the apparel and finished textiles 
industry showed an increase in 
profits after taxes. The declines 
in profits after taxes ranged as 
high as 54% for the textile mill 
product industry. 

As in a number of recent quar- 
ters, the petroleum group had the 
highest percent profit after taxes 
related to sales, 10.6%. 

Total assets at the end of Sep- 
tember, 1951, according to the 
report, were estimated at $140.2 
billion compared with $136.5 bil- 
lion three months previous and 
$120.5 billion a year ago. Current 
assets amounted to $83.6 billion 
and current liabilities were esti- 
mated at $35.2 billion leaving a 
net working capital of $48.4 billion 
or $600 million more than three 
months previous and $3.1 billion 
more than a year ago. 

The ratio of cash and U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities to total current 
liabilities, a measure of corporate 
liquidity, continued downward, 
reflectiig expansion of inven- 
tories, receivables and current lia- 
bilities and at the end of Septem- 
ber amounted to 72%. The de- 
cline in liquidity began in the 
middle of 1950 at which time the 
ratio was 107%. 





wherever 
we serve 


New plants and additions now under construction will add 
another 1,100,000 kilowatts by the end of 1953. Then with a 
total of 3,713,000 kilowatts, the System will just about have 
tripled its capacity since the start of World War Il. 


All this has been brought about — significantly — by the 
initiative of business-managed, tax-paying companies, and 
the savings of thousands of people in all walks of life. And 
when still more power is needed in this vital area, the same 
private enterprise will see that it is there. 





Appalachian Electric Power Company 
Central Ohio Light and Power Company 
Indiana & Michigan Electric Company 


System. Here the demand for electric power is great and 
growing . . . growing at unprecedented pace. 


And constantly growing with that demand is the supply. 
Already there is more than twice as much power on the 
AG&E System as there was at the time of Pearl Harbor. 


American Gas & Electric Company 


Kentucky and West Virginia Power Company, Inc. 


and its operating subsidiaries 


Kingsport Utilities, Incorporated 
The Ohio Power Company 
Wheeling Electric Company 
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ting capacity about 75% in the next three years. It is 
expected installations can be completed in time to meet 
@il the increased demands. 

Southwestern is favorably situated as to earnings for 
@is 1952 fiscal year. As in the case of the industry, the 
met earnings from electric energy tax repeal should 
snore than offset increase in the income tax rate. In the 
epring of 1951 the company obtained increases of about 
10% in residential and commercial rates in all communi- 
fies served in Texas and New Mexico aggregating about 
$1,000,000 a year. Furthermore, industrial rates are be- 
$ng increased as contracts expire and additional revenue 
from this source will commence in the current fiscal 
wear. With a continuation of the rapid increase in use 
ef electric energy in the territory for defense and gther 
purposes, all these factors result in a budgeted increase 
of about 20% in gross operating revenue which should 
carry down to a sizable increase both in net income and 
earnings per share. It is estimated taxable income could 
éncrease about 40% beyond the amount budgeted for 
fiscal 1952 before the company would become liable for 
excess profits tax. 

The company has been granted Certificates of Neces- 
ity for rapid amortization of 25% of the $4,500,000 cost 
aif the recent addition to its Amarillo plant and has pend- 
éng applications for over $34,000,000 of additional gener- 
,sating facilities for installation in 1952 through 1954. 


HERMAN W. STEINKRAUS 
President, Bridgeport Brass Company 

As far as we know, copper, brass, and bronze are the 
€irst metals known to man. The Bronze Age, about 5,000 
years ago, was the start of civilization as it followed the 
Stone Age, and for the first time gave man instruments 
of a kind he had never had before. 

Throughout this period the use of 
copper, brass, and bronze has grown 
in importance throughout the world. 
Many new metals have come into the 
picture, each of which threatens the 
markets which copper, brass, and 
bronze have previously held. Yet, 
with the advent of iron, steel, alu- 
minum, magnesium, titanium, stain- 
less steel, and plastics, the use of 
copper, brass, and bronze still grows, 
and the pressure for more of this 
useful metal reaches its highest 
point when there is a defense pro- 
gram or a war program. 

So whether we are at peace and 
the demand for commercial products 
for domestic use is high, or whether 
we prepare our military might, there is a heavy pressure 
«om the copper and brass mill products industry for an 
4ver-increasing amount of this semi-precious metal. 

With the incentive given to the mining industry as 
well as the refining industry for increased production, 
-snd with the acceleration of the defense program, I can 
¥oresee a year in 1952 limited only by the availability 
of the raw material. 

There may be some painful readjustments from com- 
#nercial to defense programs in our industry, but the 
Jristory of both World War I and World War II is that 
#ill available facilities are forced to operate at maximum 
capacity in a war economy. So I expect the brass and 
copper mill products industry will have a very busy 
4ime in 1952. 





MH. W. Steinkraus — 


LAWRENCE F. STERN 


President, American National Bank and Trust company 
of Chicago 

A year ago businessmen and economists believed that 
3951 would be a year in which manufacturers would 
switch from the production of civilian materials to the 
weapons of war. Except in a limited way, however, this 
iid not take place. Progress was 
gnade, of course, in setting up the 
fools and the assembly lines for the 
production of guns but the quantity 
@f war materials actually produced 
Was small. Hence, we are now far 
®ehind our original schedules. 

That we cannot delay much longer 
$s apparent. It is reasonable to be- 
Bieve that 1952 will bring sharper 
restrictions in the allocation of 
#trategic materials, actual cutbacks 
Zn civilian production and a step-up 
fn the output of planes, tanks and 
guns. This should mean that em- 
ployment will reach new highs— 
probably around 63 million people 
gainfully employed this summer— 
but it also means that areas of un- 
employment will appear. We currently have one 
City of Detroit where the large companies are in the 


Process of converting to war production and where 
#maller companies are being squeezed by lack of essen- 
4ial materials and by a shortgae of tools as well as the 
kknow-how to convert to defense production. 

Purchasing power in 1952 should be satisfactory and 
@robably somewhat above 1951 despite higher taxes. 
Metail sales in the first half of this year will compete 
with the scare buying of last year and cannot be ex- 
mected to be as satisfactory. This, however, will very 
gvell correct itself as the year goes on. Many inventory 





Lawrence F. Stern 


in the 
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positions should become more nearly normal in 1952 
because of these changes in the economic picture. It is 
likely, in fact, that in certain materials some scarcities 
will occur but these should not be serious enough in 
1952 to cause any material increase in inflation. 

Building of houses will not be as large as in the past 
two years but, on the other hand, probably will not be 
as bad as some of the pessimistic forecasts. In areas 
where the production of war materials is increasing, 
workers are moving in and there are still some shortages 
in housing. In other areas, there are some evidences 
that the tremendous house building program of the last 
two or three years has more than taken care of current 
requirements. 

Building of new plants may fall off some from the 
record-breaking years of 1950 and 1951 but many ex- 
pansion programs are still to be completed and the 
activity should be high. In looking at 1952 one must 
keep in mind that this is an election year and every 
effort will be made by the Administration to produce 
prosperity or a reasonable semblance of it. Undoubtedly 
a settlement of our difficulties in Korea would tend to 
lessen the pressure on some of our war production but 
if we are to carry out our commitments in Europe, a 
large amount of guns will still have to be produced. 

In general 1952 should be a year of readjustments, a 
year in which gross income of larger companies should 
be high, but in view of much higher taxes and con- 
siderably higher costs, there is room for doubt as to any 
improvement in net income for the owners of businesses. 


ROGER W. STRAUS 
Chairman, American Smelting and Refining Company 


Supplies of copper, lead and zinc available to consum- 
ers in the United States during 1951 were somewhat 
smaller than in 1950 for three reasons. One, premium 
prices paid by consumers outside the United States and 
the imposition of price ceilings in this 
market tended to reduce the volume 
of imports. Two, supplies of scrap 
were below normal because of more 
efficient use by consumers, which 
tended to reduce the amount of scrap 
generated, and also because of some 
withholding of supplies from the 
market. Three, mine production dur- 
ing the third quarter was adversely 
affected by strikes and during the 
entire year was hampered by chronic 
manpower shortages. 

While these factors limited sup- 
plies, demand was stimulated by the 
high rate of industrial activity and 
particularly by the military program 
which consumes large quantities of 
all metals. 

To insure the maintenance of armament production, 
the government instituted controls which reduced sub- 
stantially the amount of metals available for civilian 
uses, such as the automobile and residential construction 
industries. 

On an international scale, efforts were made to insure 
the equitable distribution of metals among the principal 
consuming nations through international allocation of 
copper and zinc, sponsored by the International Materials 
Conference. The first allocations were made for the 
fourth quarter of 1951 and insufficient time has elapsed 
to judge the success of the program. 

Plans are under way for substantial expansion of 
mine production, notably of copper and zinc. Many of 
these projects are in the United States and domestic 
production is expected to increase. However, due to the 
length of time required for blocking out of ore bodies 
and construction of processing facilities, these increases 
will come about gradually. Some projects now under 
way will not be completed until 1955. 

However, assuming an adequate supply of manpower 
and freedom from protracted labor disputes, actual mine 
output in 1952 should be 5% to 10% greater than in 1951. 

A more normal flow of scrap appears to be in prospect 
as the financial capacity of owners of scrap to carry 
stocks is probably being reached. Enforcement of gov- 
ernment limitations on inventory has to date been spo- 
radic, but it is possible that these regulations will prove 
more effective during 1952. 

Finally, it appears that imports into the United States 
should tend to increase. This is due to increasing pro- 
duction abroad and to the currency difficulties which 
are currently limiting the ability of certain European 
countries to purchase supplies of metal available for sale 
only in hard currencies. Thus, it is noted that within 
recent weeks lead in particular has shown a somewhat 
easier tendency in the export market and the premium 
at which foreign lead has been selling is gradually being 
reduced. 

The shortage of copper, lead and zinc that has existed 
during 1951 has led many government officials and others 
to predict that these metals may continue more or less 
in permanently short supply. They have, therefore, ad- 
vocated that users seek substitutes for the non-ferrous 
metals. A careful study of the situation does not, how- 
ever, warrant a headlong rush to find substitutes for 
copper, lead and zinc. Under current conditions, many 
of the substitutes are equally short. When these substi- 
tutes become more freely available, it will also be true 
that copper, lead and zinc will be available on a larger 
scale. The criterion of modern industry should continue 
to be to employ the raw materials best suited to the 
specific job for which they are needed. 





Roger W. Straus 
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HON. JOHN TABER 


U. S. Congressman from New York 


I do not expect very much legis- 
lation, beyond the Appropriation 
Bills, to be passed by the Next 
Congress. The Appropriation Bills 
will be very controversial and we 
will have to give a great deal of 
time to them. 

I do not think that there is very 


much in the offing in the line of 
legislation which should be passed 
and the appropriations should be 


kept down to the bone. I know that 
in the past Congress has been too 
backward about reducing the Budget 
estimates which the President has 
submitted. 

I know that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for the public to have an ap- 
preciation of the _ situation with 
which we are confronted if we are going to keep the 
United States anywhere near right-side up. 


John Taber 


GEORGE L. TODD 


President, ¢ ‘odd Company, Inc. 


Many uncertainties— not resOlved—were at least 
lessened in 1951. With the major exception of the Korean 
war and our continuing difficulties in dealing with Russia 
on many other matters, it was a healthy year for the 
country as a whole as evidenced by a 
sane and sensible attitude on the part 
of the public. There was little scare 
buying and little scare retrenchment. 
At the same time there was a large 
increase in individual savings 
throughout the country. 

These factors, coupled with the 
fact that our company’s business is 
related closely to total employment, 
indicates that we can expect busi- 
ness will be good generally in 1952— 
and good for our business in partic- 
ular. We experienced a record year 
in sales in 1951, but more significant 
to us who have watched a highly spe- 
cialized business grow slowly but 
substantially over the past few dec- 
ades was the fact that the rate of 
growth last year was the largest we have ever known— 
a spurt of about 40%. This has called already for con- 
tinuing increases in manufacturing space and facilities 
in Rochester and our nine branch plants, and with a 
continuance of this trend in 1952 we expect it will also 
call for the expansion of a field sales force which has 
remained numerically the same for the past decade—a 
period in which sales volume more than tripled. 


Certainly there are obvious caution signs—increased 
taxes which affect us and every one of our customers, 
and the continued narrowing margin between manufac- 
turing costs and selling prices, calling for economical, 
efficient operations, “tight” buying, and a firm contro} 
on selling prices. 

But we have found within our organization, now be- 
gininng its 53rd year, a youthful spirit of readiness to 
meet any sales or manufacturing challenge, to seek new 
levels of achievement for what might be considered a 
mature business. Relying on this spirit and the expecta- 
tion of continued high employment levels and generally 
healthy economic conditions, we have set our goals even 
higher for 1952. 





George L. Todd 


CHESTER DUDLEY TRIPP 


Economic and Industrial Consultant, Chicago, Ill. 

I am strongly impressed with the similarity of basic 
conditions that we face today compared with those in 
prospect a year ago. With this situation in mind, I have 
re-read my Prospects for 1951 and find that many obser- 
vations made at that time apply as 
well for 1952. I am taking the lib- 
erty of quoting a few paragraphs 
from my previous review in the 
hope that they will show the con- 
tinuity of my thinking and develop, 
somewhat in retrospect, some of the 
basic trends that have been affecting 
the economy over the last year or 
more and which have not run their 
course. 

“Out of the mist of imponderables 
there are two elements of certainty 
that must color our planning on a 
long-time basis. The first and most 
important of these is the fact that 
the value of currency and all that it 
implies in collateral values is def- 
initely under a downward pressure 
that is steadily taking its toll. This is happening on the 
broadest front. It is not only obvious in the American 
scene but all the so-called capitalist or freedom-loving 
societies On earth are slowly but surely experiencing 
one pressure after another to the end of reducing the 
purchasing power of their money. 


“This type of situation has often happened in the past, 
but, historically the effects were generally localized and 
were the result of unsound internal policy. Today, the 
pressures are on the broadest possible front and are not 
only the result of unsound domestic policies, but, what 
is more serious, are the result of external pressures, dis- 
turbances, and unrest, all of which have driven the dif- 





Chester D. Tripp 
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ferent communities into the position of living beyond 
their means. 


“It is hard to separate the relative importance of inter- 
nal and external pressures. The one is the result of big- 
hearted, social legislation and extravagance, the other 
is the result of divergent international ideologies, where 
each side is apparently forced to exhaust itself on the 
theory that its very existence demands the sacrifice. 
Between the two forces, we and many other nations may 
find ourselves with a very well documented blue print 
of a more abundant life, but with our economic struc- 
ture so exhausted and so debt ridden that an abundant 
life on any basis will soon be out of the question for the 
indefinite future. 

“It is literally true whether we are arranging for 
social services or for preparation for war, the further 
we advance, the more costly the operation is, and the 
greater the chance of eliminating all or most of our hard 
earned advantages, before we get through with the proc- 
ess. The facts are that we are most careless with our 
money both at home and abroad, and are seemingly 
oblivious to the ultimate consequences of this care- 
lessness. 


“In light of these facts, there seems to be one or two 
certainties that are developing out of this welter of un- 
certainty, the most important of which is the fact that 
everything we are doing, internally and externally, is 
putting further long-time pressure on the purchasing 
power of the dollar that is positively cumulative in its 
effect. The implications of this statement are for the 
longer pull. There is no certain reason why the effects 
will be apparent at an early date, but any long-time 
planning that disregards this aspect of the value of our 
medium of exchange, is subject to question. , 


“In between forces, those responsible for industrial 
production or for portfolio control face many combina- 
tions of possibilities. As in past wars, some industries 
not essential to the general cause will face a decline and 
their securities will suffer, while those categories, stim- 
ulated by the oncoming activity because of their neces- 
Sity to the war effort may continue to advance. The 
short-time developments and their effect on myriads of 
activities are hard to document, but, it would seem that 
for the time being, the economy is letting down and 
more light will be shone on this letdown as time goes 
on, For the longer pull, the situation that the dollar 
faces in its ability to purchase or produce cannot be dis- 
regarded by thoughtful people. There is nothing happen- 
ing, either on the domestic or the world front, that ap- 
parently improves its prospects and much is happening 
that shrouds its future in great uncertainty.” 

Although the above observations pretty well cover the 
basic trends of the economy, there are a few develop- 
ments emerging of which, in my opinion, we will hear 
more during the coming year. First and foremost, the 
public is increasingly disturbed at the present time about 
where we are going and how we are getting there, than 
they were a year ago. There is no question but what 
the added burden of taxation is interesting more people 
in the necessity of national economy and in the possible 
ultimate effects of our current extravagances. As long as 
our government professed a desire to be big hearted, as 
long as taxation fell on the units of the economy that had 
little voting power, excessive spending was not a sub- 
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ject of popular concern, but, with the slight broadening 
of the base, and with the publication of figures indicat- 
ing that any further increases would have to be spread 
still further, it seems to me that the public is taking a 
new interest in the general question of national expen- 
ditures. 


One other development of the last few months that 
will have at least indirect, profound economic conse- 
quences, is the expose of graft and incompetence in high 
places in government. It has been realized by students 
of history that a high development of bureaucratic gov- 
ernment has always lead to incompetence and petty 
graft, but where these great bureaus are in many cases 
headed and staffed by lame ducks and political hench- 
men, the results are so shocking that they catch the 
attention of the public who may do something toward 
arresting a development that has been slowly building 
up for years. 

For a number of months the inflationary pressure of 
deficit financing has been pretty much absent and the 
price structure of the country, broadly speaking, has re- 
flected this change, but the stability in the price struc- 
ture is Only a relative matter and shows many uneven 
trends. The price of soft goods and of semi-durables has 
been under pressure, a pressure that is tending to adjust 
the bad inventory situation that became apparent dur- 
ing 1951. But, basic material is still firm and scarce 
and probably will remain so well into 1952 if not longer. 

The increase in private debt deferred to last year still 
continues. I am of the opinion that the heavy tax load 
may increase this trend. In the next six months, quite 
a number of corporations will have to borrow money to 
pay their taxes, a tendency which in the long pull is 
decidedly deadening to corporate activity. The tax bur- 
den is obviously dampening individual initiative and in 
our opinion the necessity of raising money to pay taxes 
will have the same effect on corporate activity from now 
on. We must recognize that some 80% of the govern- 
ment’s tax take is based on personal and corporate in- 
come taxes. This is a paradox foundation for trying 
times because both these types of income could collapse 
seriously in a temporary deflation, thus affecting the 
government’s tax income even though great economy 
was being practiced. 


We still hold to the opinion that the present tax bur- 
den can only be carried as long as the price level of the 
country is advancing so that all or most of the taxes can 
be passed on. When the day comes, and it may not be 
too far away, that the price level stabilizes or declines, 
the effect on earnings will be catastrophic. In other 
words, we have worked ourselves into a position where 
a national emergency is an economic necessity, where 
any tendency to return to a normal economic life would 
expose us to great hardships. These hardships might be 
great enough to generate a new domestic relief program 
that would again pump large amounts of money into the 
spendable resources of the country by way of deficit 
financing. 

I have referred to some of the imponderable contrary 
tendencies that we face in 1952 and will face for some 
time in the future. A number of these tendencies are 
absolute paradoxes. I would like to list a few of them 


in closing. You cannot have full employment as a na- 
tional policy and stable prices. You cannot have deficit 


Tellier Sells William 
Penn Gas Co. Shares 


The recent offering of 1,999,000 
shares of common stock (par one 
cent) of William Penn Gas Co., 
Inc. by Tellier & Co. at 15 cents 
per share has been completed, 
all of the shares having been sold. 

The net proceeds are to be used 
to pay for drilling expenses and 
for working capital. 

The corporation was organized 


Sept. 21, 1951 in Delaware for the 
purpose of exploring for gas and 
oil, and for the development of 
likely gas and oil prospects. The 
company has acquired one-half of 
the seven-eighths working interest 
in a lease on 110 acres more or 
less located in Burnside Township, 
Centre County, Pa. 


With Strauss & Blosser 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—Rich- 
ard J. Bass is with Straus & 
Blosser, Grand Rapids National 
Bank Building. 
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spending as a national habit and stable money. You 
cannot have a planned economy and maintain what we 
think of as personal freedom and opportunity. 


These are only a few of the trends of the day, trends 
in opposite directions and trends to which we will fing 
the answer in due time either by enlightenment or hare® 
experience. These observations may be a little abstrac® 
but they are the fundamentals that must resolve them * 
selves One way or another. 


As we go into the year 1952, it is evident that we faces 
several emergencies, part of them real and part of thems 
imaginary, and these must be restudied. The whea* 
must be separated from the chaff. And, back of it al, 
competence and economy must begin to have some places 
in carrying on the biggest business in the world, namely, 
the affairs of the government of the United States. 


Nineteen fifty-two may be a very critical year with 
us and its effect may go well beyond the next 12 months. 
We may be on the threshold of finding out whether or 
not our democratic way of life is competent to meet the- 
complexities that must be faced by the most powerfull 
nation that the world ever produced. 


WALTER J. TUOHY 
President, The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Company, 


The nation’s railroads in 1951 were probably hardee 
hit by inflationary pressures than any other industry. 
While gross revenues have generally been much higher, 
the proportion of earnings carried through to net income 
has been less than in former year. 
The year highlighted the immediate 
need for an overhauling of nationa& 
transportation policy, particularly ae 
it applies to rate-making, competi-- 
tion and regulation. 

As was pointed out in a recen® 
Senate subcommittee report by Sen-- 
ator Bricker of Ohio, overregulatiom 
of the railroads and the favoring an® 
subsidization of their competitors ates 
at the root of the problem of low 
railroad earnings. 

The Senate report, which resulte# 
from a two-year study of the nationak 
transportation system, suggests mors 
flexibility on the part of the courts 
and the Interstate Commerce Com-- 
mission in applying regulatory same-- 
tions on railroads, which haul nearly two-thirds of the 
national freight tonnage. A coordinated transportatioxs 
system can never be attained, the report states, so lon;g 
as economic regulation of railroads and promotional 
activities on behalf of competing types of transportations 
continue to operate at cross purposes. 

Rate-making as a managerial function, the Senate re~- 
port continues, should be flexible, as in the case of thes 
railroads’ competitors in the transportation industry~ 
Therefore, the report states, Congress should weigh thes 
merits of restoring to railroad management the right of 
making and altering rates within a range established by 
the Commission. 

Whether this method or some other is the answer, it is 
significant that the Senate report puts the spotlight ors 


Continued on page 82 
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Eaton Products Serve a 


Wide Range of Industries 


HE LIST of customers which Eaton Manufacturing Company is privi- 

leged to serve includes the best-known and most respected names in 
practically every basic industry—leading manufacturers of automobiles, 
trucks, tractors, airplanes, Diesel engines, domestic appliances, machine 
tools, farm machinery, construction equipment. Every major railroad, public 
utility, and communications system in some way uses Eaton products. 

These are companies which demand the finest parts, equipment, and 
materials. To serve them is in itself a testimonial to the quality of products 
which Eaton makes, and to this company’s dependability as a source 


of supply. 


EATON PRODUCTS—Sodium Cooled Valves * Poppet Valves * Free Valves * Tappets * 
Jet Engine Parts * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts * Motor Truck Axles ¢ 
Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings * Rotor Pumps * Spring Lock Washers * Snap Rings 
* Cold Drawn Wire * Heater-Defroster Units * Stampings * Leaf and Coil Springs ° 
Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, and Dynamometers 
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the necessity to minimize the time lag in rate increase 
cases. avoid the inflexibility of the Commission-fixed 
rate and insure the well-managed road a reasonable 
return on investment. 

Late in 1950 the railroads asked the ICC for a freight 
rate increase. About half of the 15% increase requested 
was granted in 1951 and the railroads are still pleading 
with the Commission for the remainder of their request. 

The additional revenues from the rate increase already 
granted in 1951 fall far short of balancing the advance 
in wages and the higher cost of materials and supplies. 
On the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway, for example, the 
additional revenues from the freight rate and mail pay 
increases amounted to $10,100,000 in the first eleven 
months of 1951, while wages increased $15,000,000 and 
material costs were up about $6,900,000 in the same 
period, 

Only by a higher volume of traffic and improved 
efficiency of operation was the C&O able to offset this 
spread between rising costs and rate increases which 
the ICC has been willing to grant. 

C&O revenues of $338,220,000 in the first 11 months 
of 1951 were greater than for any entire year in C&O 
history. December revenues are forecast at $30,500,000, 
which would bring the 1951 total to $369,000,000. C&O 
net income for the year will be about $4.45 a common 
share, and will be somewhat more if the ICC adopts a 
proposed change in the depreciation accounting rules. 
This is an improvement over the $4.25 a share earned 
last year. 

A measure of success by the C&O in 1951 was achieved 
because of the large tonnage of coal handled and the 
expansion of merchandise traffic. 

For the first 11 months of 1951, C&O loaded 13.3% 
of the nation’s bituminous coal production, compared 
with 12.6% for the comparable 1950 period. Revenues 
from coal traffic in the first 11 months of the year of 
$179.282,000 exceeded the entire previous record year 
of 1948 by more than $6,000,000. For the full year 1951, 
it is expected that coal originated at mines on the C&O 
will exceed 70 million net tons, topped only by the 
record tonnages of 1947 and 1948. 

More than 13 million gross tons of export coal, going 
particularly to European countries, will move over the 
C&O docks at Newport News, Va., this year, an all-time 
high. Only about 1 million tons of export coal moved 
over C&O piers in 1950. 

Revenues from merchandise traffic also are expected 
to attain a new record in 1951, the result of a long-range 
program to diversify the company’s sources of traffic. 
In the first 11 months of the year, merchandise revenues 
of $134,551,000 were 10% above the comparable period 
in 1950, and the largest in C&O history for any 11- 
month period. 

The C&O was one of the few major railroads whose 
1951 earnings are expected to exceed 1950 results, due 
principally to the extraordinary volume of coal ship- 
ments to Europe. Railroad industry earnings as a whole 
in 1951 fell far short of an adequate return, especially 
when viewed in terms of today’s dollar and what it will 
buy, compared with the dollar of a decade ago. A coal 
car that cost $3,000 ten years ago now costs $6,000. Wages 
and other operating costs have more than doubled, while 
railroad freight rates have been permitted to increase 
only two-thirds. As a result, the railroad industry will 
earn about 3.5% on investment this year. 


In the coming year the C&O and other railroads must 
continue to look to improving their efficiency. It will 
be even more important that rates and charges keep pace 
with spiraling costs because of cost-of-living escalator 
clauses in railroad labor agreements. It is hoped that the 
ICC will establish a more equitable relationship between 
freight rates and operating costs. If this is done, the 


carriers will be able to improve their plant and better 
their service to the public. 


WARREN B. UNBEHEND 


President, Lincoln National Bank and Trust Company, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Our city is one of the fastest growing communities of 
this era. It is the center of the great Empire State with 
its many transportation facilities, diversified industry 
favorable labor conditions, strong service organizations, 
and splendid retail outlets, which 
makes it an ideal production and 
business center and should encour- 
age new businesses to locate here. 
Production for defense will continue 
to use an increasing share of our 
plant capacity and manpower while 
Management endeavors to care also 
for civilian requirements. 

The expansion of plant facilities of 
present concerns, the acquisition of 
new industries, new district offices 
now located here, improvement in 
downtown properties, new outlying 
shopping centers and utilities expan- 
sion should keep this area in a con- 
tinuously progressive vein. Retail 
sales have recorded a substantial in- 


crease over last year. Payrolls have reached new highs 
in industry. Bank deposits increased substantially and 
bank debits have soared to new heights. Building re- 
quirements, especially rental units, have still a way to 
£0 in order to accommodate demands. : 

Syracuse has become a greater factor than ever in our 
national economy and should continue its progressive 
attitude to grow businesswise and territorially. 

Our nation faces a crucial threat which could mean 
the annihilation of the freedom we cherish. Al] depends 
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upon the way we unite to meet our responsibilities to 
insure a successful outcome of our great defense effort. 
Now we have the task of building a powerful] military 
organization to combat threats to our national security 
and build a sound domestic economy to preserve our way 
of life 

3anking has its responsibilities as a principal supplier 
of credit, requiring the shaping of its loan and invest- 
ment policies toward a sound national economy. It is 
important to hold unnecessary borrowing to a minimum. 
As the defense program broadens it is essential that in- 
dustries engaged in this effort be provided with the 
required credit and capital. Obviously, as such loans 
increase, those for less essential business purposes must 
be reduced in order to avoid the inflationary conse- 
quences of an over expansion of bank credit. It is ap- 
parent that when prices are rising and profits are high 
there exists the tendency to assume these trends will 
continue. 30th lender and borrower are inclined to 
evaluate such conditions as more or less permanent. 

Banks should encourage savings during this period of 
high income and full employment as systematic thrift 
contributes to economic stability. At the same time, a 
favorable rate should be allowed savers. To cover an 
advance in such interest to the thrifty, loan rates should 
be increased as they have been at a low level for some 
time. Borrowers on sound loans should be willing to 
pay a higher rate in this market. The trend of short- 
term loan rates has been upward since the latter part of 
1950. Obviously, a loan is not good for lender or bor- 
rower unless the borrower can use the money profitably 

Detense outlays have been reflected in Our economy 
to the extent of $18.8 billion in 1950, and $41.1 billion 
in 1951. It is estimated that such expenditures may in- 
crease $21.5 billion more in 1952. Upon this basis a high 
level of activity will continue in the new year, and gen- 
erally business is almost certain to be good. Jobs will 
be plentiful and income can reach new high records. 
Prices in general will be firm with good demand, con- 
sequently inflation will continue as a dominant factor in 
1952, which augurs for substantial business in general. 
The cost of living may reach a new high, raising the 
present index by approximately five points, or up to 
191 plus. 

Farm prices will remain at about the same level as 
any break will bring abcut governmental support. In- 
dustry, while caring for defense work, will continue 
with civilian production possibly up to 30% of total vol- 
ume. Therefore, new models of products may not be 
too much different in design. 

After all, 1952 is a Presidential election year when the 
“ins” strive to maintain a high level of employment and 
income while the opposition endeavors to emphasize 
how much more diligent their program is for the com- 
mon good. Obviously, neither group cares to do any- 
thing to upset the present procedure and suggest a cur- 
tailment of excessive government expenses during this 
period. 

The horizon could become clouded should the Korean 
situation end abruptly, but adjustments in our economy 
will probabiy be gradual, at least until after election. 


W. HARRISON UPSON, JR. 
President, The Upson Company 


Orders for Upson products were particularly heavy 
during the first six months of 1951 and we should close 
the year with a reasonable net profit after taxes, al- 
though the figure will be somewhat less than for 1950. 
Federal taxes, it appears, will be 
greater than the net profit available 
for dividends, research, product de- 
velopment and plant improvements. 

Sales of Upson products last year 
undoubtedly reflected the high vol- 
ume of residential construction. De- 
spite government restrictions on 
home financing and the use of scarce 
building materials, a total of 1,100,- 
000 units were started—a record ex- 
ceeded only by the number of new 
homes built in 1950. 

Indications are that the volume of 
home building may be lower in 1952 
but probably in excess of the goal of ae 
850,000 new units set by defense pro- W. 8. Upson, Jr. 
duction authorities. Materials and credit controls will 
force the construction of homes costing less than $15,- 
000. Emphasis on low-cost housing will favor the use 
of Upson Strong-Bilt Syntho Waterproofed Panels. 

We anticipate, also, a sustained demand for Upson 
products for modernization and repair work, particularly 
in defense production centers of which more than 100 
have been designed thus far. 

Like most American businesses, The Upson Company 
was affected by the efforts made during the past year to 
bring about a partial mobilization of industry for na- 
tional defense. Numerous government regulations, di- 
rectly and indirectly affecting our business, coupled 
with higher Federal taxation and the scarcity of raw 
materials, created uncertainties and made difficult the 
task of operating at reasonable profit. , 


Production was maintained at or near peak levels dur- 
ing 1951, although raw materials were exceedingly 
scarce and commanded exhorbitant prices during the 
first half of the year. Substantial progress in the com- 
pany’s five-year plant modernization program was ac- 
complished, thus enabling the company to increase pro- 
duction. 

With the special year-end dividend paid on Dec. 29, 
the company paid a total dividend for 1951 of $1.50 per 
share on common stock. 

While the outlook for business generally in 1952 is 
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favorable in view of the enormous defense | 
penditures now envisaged, dividend policy for 
panies will be influenced by both the tax p1 
government regulations. 


H. S. VANCE 


Board Chairman and President, The Studebaker Corp. 

Studebaker, and the automobile industry i whole, 
wj]] start the new year of 1952 with operation restricted, 
by governmental control, to about 60% of no al. The 


gram ex- 
yst com- 
2zram and 


prospects are that by spring a further cut »o: around 
10% will be imposed. ordinary 
times the automobile industry is the 
largest consumer of steel, taking 
about 20% of the national! output. It 
is also a large consumer of alumi- 
num, copper and other ical ma- 
terials. For this reason it :s natural 
that the automobile indus' should 
be singled out to operate under in- 
dividual production restrictions in- 
stead of being considered 4s a part 
of the country’s metal \ King in- 
dustry as a whole. 
However, we automob:' people 


believe that the restrictions thus far 
imposed have gone far enough if 
not too far in reducing »assenger 
car production. Passengér cars are 
not pleasure cars. On the contrary they are a vital part 
of our transportation system. A revent study of the 





Brookings Institute contends that a minimum production 
of 4,000,000 passenger cars a year is necessary ‘to main- 
tain adequate transportation in our country. Currently 
governmental restrictions have brought produc*ion down 


te slightly below that level. 

Although defense production will be increasin 2 steadily 
and substantially during 1952 so will the proiuction of 
steel and other critical materials. It is imperative that 
we have a more general recognition of the fact that a 
sound and vigorous civilian economy is an essential part 
of the whole scheme of national defense. 

It is not a matter of choosing between guns and butter. 
We must have both, in proper balance, if we sre to be 
strong even in a strictly military sense. 

I am hopeful that as we get further into the new year 
of 1952 the thinking of our people in Washington will 
become less emotional and more realistic with the result 
that conflicts between military and civilian needs will 
be reconciled, that the production of both wil! go for- 
ward at high levels, and that by the end of another 
year we shall be strong both at home and abroad. 


G. W. VAN DERZEE 
President, Wisconsin Electric Power Company 


Through 1952 and for the long pull the electric utility 
industry enjoys a sound prospect for business expansion. 

Within the memory of many of us this industry has 
grown from modest proportions to giant size and now 
occupies an indispensable place in 
the business economy and social life 
of the world’s most prosperous nation. 

The industry’s job is far from done. 
As Thomas A. Edison, its founder, 
said in 1928, “So long as there re- 
mains a single task being done by 
men or women which electricity 
could do as well, so long will that 
development be incomplete.” 

As a nation we are using more 
than four times as much electricity 
now as when that statement was 
made, and the upward trend con- 
tinues. 

The immediate outlook is affected 
by a slight hesitation in the rate of 
increase in use of electricity result- 
ing ‘from uncertainty of govern- > 
mental policies, high taxes, shortage of materials and 
a resultant damper on private enterprise. This effect so 
far is noticed mainly in industrial use of power, but is 
expected to show up later In residential and tarm cus- 
tomers’ use of electricity due to curtailment of electrical 
appliances. 

For many years the electric utilities have been able 
to overcome the effects of rising costs, notably taxes, 
threéugh greater operating efficiency and increased sales. 
Recently some companies have been obliged to increase 
their rates for services, thus reversing a trend of long 
dutation. A favorable factor is that regulatory author- 
itiés quite generally are recognizing the elementary eco- 
nomics of the situation. namely, that new plants must be 
built’to meet the insistent demand for more power; that 
mueh new money is required to finance this expansion, 
that-investors do not have to put their money into the 
utility business if they don’t want to; and tnat conse- 
quéntly the utilities should be permitted to maintain 
earfiings continuously at a reasonable level in order to 
attract the needed capital. 

Operating a strictly regulated business, the electric 
utility industry does not make the phenomena: earnings 
that some unregulated industries sometimes do; but 
neither does the electric industry suffer the extreme 
slumps that sometimes occur in other lines. Based on 
experience of the past, electric utilities in gereral are 
able to maintain a high degree of stability in their earn- 
ings. ; 

The faith that electric utility men have in their busi- 
ness is shown by the fact that they have scheduled $2,- 
750,000,000 of construction projects for 1952, compared 
with $2,250.000,000 of such projects scheduled and com- 
pleted in 1951. 


Sould W. Van Derzee 
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L. A. VAN BOMEL 
President, National Dairy Products .Corporation 


Americans are better fed, better housed and have more 
money in the bank than at any time in recent history. 
Crop production for 1951 was the third largest in history, 
and sales generally in the food history increased to new 
high records. Yet industrial and 
government forecasts reveal uncer- 
tainties about the economic picture 
for 1952. The prospect of war or 
peace, the effect of inflation, the 
trend of taxes and the nature and 
extent of price controls are among 
the imvondcerables 

We should start the New Year by 
bending every effort to ease the 
mounting burden of taxes. Federal 
income t2xes alone are taking, on 
the average. more than half of the 
food industry’s earnings. Much of 
the pressure for taxes results from 
the large deficit and lavish govern- 
ment spending. 

I-, 1940. Federal taxes amounted 
to $5.7 bilition. Ten years later, they totaled $39 billion, 
and still are rising. At one point last year, the Federal 
payroll was increasing by 1,000 workers per day. There 
are now more government workers than all the hired 
help on farms in the United States. Examples are 
boundless of extravagance in buying government sup- 
plies and hiring labor. 

As a senior partner taking a major portion of indus- 
trial profits. government must share responsibility for 
our business structure, source of our productive strength. 
Sound fiscal policies and an end to government waste 
are the first great needs if we are to reduce taxes, curb 
inflation and produce more goods and services. 


W. G. VOLLMER 

President, The Texas and Pacific Railway Company 

If there is no material change in the international 
situation and in the tempo of our national preparedness 
program, rail traffic volume and gross revenues in 1952 
will run slightly higher than in 1951. But the difficult 
problem conironting the railroads is 
to retain enough out of these reve- 
nues to keep the industry in a satis- 
factory financial position. 

The two greatest needs of the rail- 
road industry today are (1) an ef- 
fective national transportation policy 
which will insure fair and impartial 
regulation of all modes of transpor- 
tation; and (2) the opportunity to 
make enough out of operations to 
service their investment and io 
finance necessary plant maintenance 
and improvement. 

Until an effective plan has been 
worked out to give force and mean- 
ing to the national transportation 
policy set forth in the Transportation 
Act of 1940, the railroads cannot 
put their financial house on a sound basis nor can they 
provide the maximum services of which they are 
capable. 

In spite of the high level of traffic volume and in- 
creased gross revenues, the railroads stand virtually 
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alone in their failure to share in the general postwar 
prosperity. The financial distress of this vital segment 
of the transportation industry in a period of relative 
prosperity constitutes the most serious threat to the 
preservation of the American rail transportation system 
as we know it today. 

The raliroads are the backbone of our national trans- 
portation system. They handle freight which cannot 
move by any other carrier or combination of carriers. 
The nation’s economy is built around rail transportation. 
But inspite of the essential character of their services, 
the promotional activities of the Federal government 
and the absence of fair and impartial regulations have 
made it impossible for the railroads to maintain a sound 
and healthy financial structure. This situation also has 
served to distort rather than promote the practical 
development of the inherent advantages of the various 
modes of transportation. 

In the early days, the railroads enjoyed a virtual 
monopoly. That condition long ago ceased to exist. But 
the railroads are regulated as if they had a complete 
monopoly in the transportation field. This unrealistic 
approach not only has been crippling the railroads but 
has retarded the establishment of a physically sound and 
financially secure national rail transportation system. 

But despite the handicaps under which the railroads 
must operate, it is my conviction they will find ways 
and means of performing whatever transportation job 
the national economy may require. In every national 
emergency they have done their job effectively and 
well. But the underlying structure of the industry can- 
not be made dynamic and strong until all modes of 
transportation are able to compete for the nation’s traffic 
on a fair and impartial basis. 

When the transportation policy outlined in the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940 is given full force and effective- 
ness, the railroad industry will be able to compete suc- 
cessfully with all modes of transportation and emerge 
as a free and healthy enterprise. There is not anything 
wrong with the railroad industry that equal treatment 
and equal opportunity cannot cure. 


A. E. WALKER 
Chairman and President, The National Supply Company 


The 1952 outlook for production and sale of oil-field 
machinery and equipment is bright provided, of course, 
that an adequate supply of steel is available to the in- 
dustry. 

All indications are that the high 
rate of drilling oil wells in the 
United States and Canada will con- 
tinue in the forthcoming year. 

Smece there is no evidence of a 
shortage of oil at present, the Rail- 
road Commission in Texas—an area 
producing about half the oil in the 
country—reduced the allowable pro- 
duction on Dec. 1, and may reduce it 
further. However, the objectives of 
the Federal Government, through 
PAD (Production Administration for 
Defense) is to encourage the drilling 
of exploratory weils in the hope of 
discovering new oil fields and thus 
increase our reserves which would 
be available in the event of national 
emergencies. 

It is a safe assumption that the goal of the National 
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First Boston Group 
Offers Preferred Shares 


An investment banking group 
headed by The First Boston Corp. 
yesterday (Jan. 16), publicly of- 
fered a new issue of 175,000 
shares o{ Seaboard Finance Co. 
$1.72 convertible preferred stock 
(no par value, stated value $30 
per share;. The stock is pricéd at 
$31.50 per share and is convertible 
into 1!» shares of the common 
stock of the corporation. Redemp- 
tion prices range from $33.25 per 
share prior to Jan. 1, 1953 to 
$31.50 on and after Jan. 1, 1959. 

The growth of the company’s 
business through expansion and 
development of its own operations 
and the acquisition of additional 
offices has made necessary in- 
creased funds for lending and the 
purchase of receivables. Proceeds 
from the current sale will be 
added to working capital to be 
available fcr sucn purposes. 

Seaboard Finance Co. is one of 
the larger companies engaged in 
the smal] loan business in this 
country. With approximately 77 
per cent cf the dollar volume for 
the year ended Sept. 30, 1951. 
consisting of small loans and the 
balance of retail installment sales 
contracts and loans to automobile 
dealers. Gross receivables written 
during the 12 months’ period to- 
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Production Authority for 1952 will be 45,000 wells, which 
is practically the maximum that can be drilled with the 
amount of tubular goods that will be available. 

National Supply is the world’s largest manufacturer 
and distributor of oil-field machinery and equipment, 
including tubular goods, drill rigs, diesel and gas en- 
gines. It is also one of the top four largest users of 
steel in the United States. A 

The company’s 1951 business probably will break all 
existing sales records in National Supply history, when 
final figures are computed, topping $215,000,000—more 
than 38% over 1950. 

In 1951 National Supply introduced a whole new line 
of light rigs for medium and shallow well drilling, and 
two new tubular products for the petroleum industry. 
One of these tubular products is “Spangseal Tubing,’ an 
integral joint tubing which does away with the threaded 
coupling and is designed to overcome leakage in high 
pressure oil wells. Another is “Spangweld Drill Pipe,” 
which the drilling industry has welcome as a significant 
contribution because it makes possible a great improve- 
ment in tool joints. The drill pipe and tool joint, for- 
merly a threaded connection, is welded. The number of 
threaded points thus is reduced by two thirds, and there 
is correspondingly less likelihood of drill pipe failure. 

The new line of light drill rigs includes portable, 
“soanywhere” units which can be mounted on trucks, or 
on trailers, thus are well-suited for use in rough terrain 
and in areas where roads are poor. 


National Supply had been known for many years as 
the dominant producer of large-size drilling rigs, in- 
dustry observers point out. Thus the new light rigs 
enable the company to offer this equipment in a com- 
plete range, for drilling wells of any desired depths 
and under all kinds of operating conditions. 


ELMER L. WARD 
President, Goodall-Sanford, Inc. 


I look forward to good business conditions in the tex- 
tile industry in 1952. This forecast covers many fields 
because of Goodall-Sanford’s uniquely wide product di- 
versification: auto and furniture upholstery, draperies, 
bedspreads, carpeting, mass trans- 
portation fabrics, women’s coat ma- 
terial, plastics, men’s and women’s 
suitings, tie cloth and many others. 

We have gone through a year of 
inventory adjustment in the textile 
industry. In fact, I would say that 
the industry has lived through al- 
most a textile depression resulting 
from heavy inventory. We have 
been drawing on these inventories 
for several months now—and they 
have not been replaced to any sub- 
stantial extent by the bulk of the 
woolen and worsted mills because 
they have been running largely on 
government goods. 

This has been particularly true in 
the men’s clothing part of the industry—-where we make 
both the famous Palm Beach cloth and Palm Beach suits 
in one complete vertical integration of mill and tailor- 
ing. 

Further, clothing manufacturers had practically no 
business for 1952 spring woolens, which will further 
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taled $122,631.320. Net income was 
$2,750,844, or $2.06 per share of 
common stock after preferred 
dividends. The company Operates 
137 offices located in 23 states. 


Acquires Memberships 


Malcolm J. Forbes of the Com- 
modity Division of Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 70 Pine 
Street, New York City, members 
of leading National exchanges, 
has been elected to membership 
in the New York Cocoa Exchange 
and the New York Coffee & Sugar 
Exchange, the firm reported. 

Mr. Forbes’ membership in 
these two exchanges is expected 
to broaden the firm’s already ex- 
tensive activities in the cocoa, 
coffee, and sugar markets. 


With Fusz-Schmelzle 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, Mo.—Edward C. 
Maue is with Fusz-Schmelzle & 
Co., Boatmen’s Bank Building, 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. 


Strother B. Purdy 


Strother Beeson Purdy passed 
away of a heart attack at the age 
of 46. Mr. Purdy, who was for- 
merly with DeCoppet & Doremus 
of New York, held a membership 
in the New York Stock Exchange 
from 1929 until 1942. 





PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE COMPANY 


PRODUCER, LONG DISTANCE TRANSPORTER AND SUPPLIER OF NATURAL 
GAS TO UTILITY COMPANIES AND INDUSTRIES IN KANSAS, MISSOURI, 
ILLINOIS, INDIANA, OHIO, MICHIGAN AND THE PROVINCE OF ONTARIO. 


The sales capacity of the Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line System has been increased 
over 75% since July 1950. This expansion included the completion in October 1951 
of the new 1300 mile pipe line of its subsidiary, Trunkline Gas Company. The new 
line, extending from the Mexican border in South Texas to a junction with Panhandle 
Eastern at Tuscola, Illinois, enables Panhandle Eastern to tap rich new sources of 


natural gas supply for the seven million people who buy Panhandle Eastern gas, 


PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE COMPANY 
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Continued from page 83 
liquidate present stocks at that level and at the retail 
level. 

Not only have inventories been 
prices also have adjusted themselves 
good value. If anything happens to wool 
‘will lirm up 

As we get into °52, these factors will be 

(1) Man: ible gt will 
switching col Crs ic consume demand to 

(2) Defense expenditures be larger re 
the outcome in Kort . 

(3) The con: er ha een al nt latively from t! 
textile market place Al ilys ot buvu trend i! 
that a normal ret irn into the market will be forthcom- 
ng tl spring | 

(4) This is an electi vear. Prosperity ins electic 
The Administratio! t 
tain peak prosperit; 

All these factors add up to § 0d business for those 
the textile industry who go aite! 
put soundly 


adjusted but wool 
Wool is now a 
pric -Wi1se it 


felt: 
pecome scaYrcet 
soft ZO0Oa 


sardle Ol 


the busine vigorous 


— AREER 
RAWLEIGH WARNER 
Chairman of the Board, The Pure Oil Company 

Increasing civilian military demands will make 
{952 a busy year for the petroleum industry. Well drill- 
ing will break all records, limited only by available oil 
field materials. Large are being budgeted to 
refinery pipe line construction. 
Desirable expansion of marketing 
facilities will probably suffer because 


and 


sums 
and 


of shortages of steel and other sup- 
plies. 

For the industry as a whole, 1952 
will probably be another record year 
both in volume of barrels and num- 


ber of dollars handled. But with Fed- 
eral and other taxes leaving a small- 
er per cent of gross earnings in com- 
pany tills than ever before in Ameri- 
can history, net profits at the end of 
the year cannot be expected to show 
comparable gains. If the domestic 
industry can get over the “hump” 
forced upon it by unsettled world 
conditions without a decline in net 
earnings, it will do well. 
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If inflation continues, crude and product prices must 
some time advance. Wildcatters and smaller producers 
are already in the pinch between rising costs and fixed 


ceiling prices. The country must face up to the fact that 
the margin of excess capacity to meet a national em« 

Zency is narrower than at the tin of Pearl Harboi 
Government officials acquainted wiht industry problem 
insist that the present margin of 


cruae supply over Cure- 
rent demand be at 


least doubled. Thi 


calls for coopera- 

tion by other branches of the government which deal 

with rising taxes and other costs of production, as well 

as the Tidelands impasse which is depriving the country 
of oil and natural gas that is ready to market 

It was a matter of no small significance to the free 


world that the industry, domestic and foreign, so quicklh 
filled the vacuum caused by the shutdown of Iranian oil 
Except for the sinking of tankers in war time. this was 
the biggest repair job the industry has ever faced. It 
has done it well. So far the armed services have been 
fully supplied without rationing of civilian use of either 
motor fuels or heating oils. 

The only rationing that has occurred is the curtail- 
ment, by government order, of expansion of the supply 
of natural gas. This is due chiefly to lack of pipe and 
other materials to get the gas to market. Assuming that 
war demands on heavy industry and man power will 
some time ease off, natural gas and L.P.G. products will 
continue their phenomenal growth. Underground storage 
of natural gas near marketing centers during off-peak 
seasons—undreamed of until recently—is another proof 
of the resourcefulness that has built America to world 
leadership. No one can afford to write down a market 
for light, heat and power which is growing at the rate 
of some eight million new families since 1940. 


WILLIAM K. WARREN 
President, Warren Petroleum Corporation 

: From an exchange of thoughts of individuals in various 
fields of endeavor there can come a thought or sugges- 
tion that can be helpful to a particular business or in- 
dlustry in general. My thoughts at the moment are as 
follows: The operations of Warren 
Petroleum Corp. have to do mainly 
with liauefied petroleum gases, nat- 
ural gasoline and production of crude 
~il which is a part of the operations 
of the petroleum industry. During 
the current year this industry has 
ween favored with tremendous 
growth in volume of business and in 
capital invested, particularly in the 
growing liquefied petroleum gas 
operation. 

For the year 1952, there is every 
indication at this time that Warren’s 
volume of business and scope of 
perations should continue to in- 
crease and this condition, of course, 
will necessitate further capital addi- 
tions. Prices for our products and services should be at 
feast maintained. Concern is arising on all sides as to 
the necessity of continually protecting corporate position 
by requesting increases in selling price of products ne- 
@essitated by increase in costs due mainly to increased 
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this condition must be stopped 
if the economy of this nation is to be saved and it would 
appear that because of the attitude of those involved to 


labor costs. Obviously 


the adjustment that the 
fall jointly on leadership of industry 
and it is my sincere hope that this 
made available. 


let others take the brunt of 
settlement must 
and government, 
leadership will be 


It is difficult at this time to express an opinion as to 


the results of future operations in view of the underlying 
economic factors. but so long as billions are thrown 
into industrial operation under the program of defense 
building or any other government function which would 

aintain labor at 100% employment with maximum 
neome ; rather safe to assume that such a condition 


could only result in a high level of industrial activity. 
How long even this condition can prevail with confisca- 
tory taxes destroying initiative and endeavor is a ques- 
tion dillicult to answe! My thought t] is time is that 
even though we are confronted with some grave eco- 


nomic problems and possibilities in the immediate future, 
the year 1952 for the Warren Petroleum Corp. should 
be one of continued expansion both in the volume of 
business and capital expenditure. 


L. L. WARRINER 
President and General Manager, 
The Master Electric Company 
The electrical industry of which we are a part has 
had a remarkable growth, especially during the last 
two decades, under the impetus of expanded sources of 


power. We believe that this will be the vehicle which 
will provide substantially greater 
markets for our electrical power 
products, not only in 1952, but in 


subsequent years. 

It is signiticant to observe that the 
so-called standard lines of electric 
power equipment seek not only their 
level of importance in a peace-time 
economy, but are vitally needed to 
operate all sorts of equipment used 
under stress times. Hence we are 
part of an industry that is necessary 
to our well being and normal econ- 
omy and equally essential in defense 
of our very existence. 

Looking to the future and in rec- 
ognition of this constant growth fac- 
tor, it is important and justified that 
large sums be expended in research and development 
work in the field of power application, so that new uses 
will receive the benefits of efficient and sound eco- 
nomical power. © 

It is also significant to recognize that this electrical 
power equipment in all its forms with its basic material 
requirements within the scope of critical materials (cop- 
per, aluminum, steel), did impose some production prob- 
lems in 1951 and probably will in 1952, but we believe 
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that the National Productin Authority will give full 
recognition to the importance of the electric motor to 
the defense program and will eventually offer sub- 


stantial allocations which will permit our operations to 
expand so that they may meet these defense demands 
and a needed share of civilian requirements. 

Our business in the year ahead should feel the sus- 
taining effect of the increasing tempo of the defense 
program which, in our opinion, will greatly amplify 
the need for motor-driven devices, machine tools and 
equipment—and regardless of the immediate outcome 
of the Korean peace negotiations, it is our considered 
judgment that the defense commitments now extending 
into 1953 and beyond will stabilize our business for 
many months ahead. 

Estimated expenditures for new plant construction and 
equipment in the first quarter of 1952 appear to be 
well ahead of the 1951 earlier year rate, and a continu- 
ation of this capital expansion appears to be in the 
offing for much of 1952. This, in itself, creates an im- 
pressive market not yet supplied with power equipment. 

Toward the end of 1952 we might anticipate a leveling 
off of some of the emergency demand, and we might be 
subjected to strong cross-currents of readjustments to 
a more competitive market—but even so, we believe we 
will be justified in taking a cautious optimistic view 
of the future and perhaps to give new recognition to 
the pursuit of sound business practices. 


ABRAHAM WATNER 


President, Wisconsin Central Railway Company 


I am very optimistic regarding railroads for 1952. In 
fact my philosophy in life is for Continued Porgress. To 
begin with and regardless of the outcome of the Presi- 
dential election in 1952, our nation and its people are 
committed to a defense program so 
gigantic in size that the amount of 
dollars involved are not easily un- 
derstandable. Perhaps the budget tor 
1952 will be around $75 billion, Our 
national economy will reach $350 
billion. Our nation is developing a 
dynamic economy and our produc- 
tion is simply doing in a short space 
of time what probably would have 
taken 20 or 30 years to accomplish 
under the old form of economic 
structure. 

Since railroads are our number one 
transportation artery and it is upon 
this medium that we must depend 
for the movement of all goods pro- 
duced, it follows that the tonnage 
movement in 1952 will probably break all existing rec- 
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ords. Added to this factor of tonnage is the additional 
factor involved in the recently granted freight rate in- 
crease, and with the addtiional increase which is sure 
to come early in 1952. Therefore the combined weight 
of increased traffic handled plus a higher rate than ever 
before earned in history can only have one result—the 
highest level of railroad operating revenues ever known 
in the industry. 

The improvement and modernization program of the 
railroad industry continues. Nearly $1'2 billion was 
spent on road and equipment during 1951, and the same 


amount will be spent in 1952 for new eauipment and 
improvement to roadway and structure. This all leads 
me to believe that the railroads are now better pre- 


pared than ever to meet potential traffic requirements 
of the nation. The dieselization program is being carried 
to completion at a fast pace, and a few of the important 
carriers are now fully dieselized. 

Although the railroads have improved their operating 
efficiency measurabiy in recent years, largely through 
greater use of diesel-electric locomotives, operating costs 
are continuing to advance. If only wages were stabil- 
ized, all properly managed roads would earn a fair re- 
turn On their capital investment. Granted that costs have 
risen and taxes are high, I still believe that management 
in most cases will be able to bring down to the net rev- 
enue account the largest figure ever reported. It is true 
some carriers will do far better than others. Estimates 
have been made that the 1952 revenues will go over 
$11 billion, and I look for a gain of at least 142 million 
cars loaded over the 40 million cars in 1951. There 
should be an increase in the all-rail movement of iron 
ore from the upper Great Lakes area, and from larger 
coal movement for shipment abroad. 

To sum up the situation is to say that the railroads 
in 1952 will carry the greatest number of tons they have 
ever handled and a longer average distance than ever 
before transported, at the highest rate per ton in his- 
tory. Let us have faith in our nation, our railroads. our 
industry and ourselves. 


LOWELL P. WEICKER 
President, E. R. Squibb & Sons 

It is my belief that the drug industry will have an- 
other good year in 1952. I make this prediction knowing 
that in the minds of many people “a good year” is com- 
monly interpreted to mean a better year than the one 
previous. 

Many lines of business will show substantial declines 
in profits after taxes in 1951 as this is the first full year 
that most corporations will feel the impact of the Ex- 
cess Profits Tax enacted in January, 1951. Based upon 
reported results for the first nine months the drug indus- 
try may prove to be an exception and in some instances 
show net profits after taxes approximately the same or 
slightly greater than last yvear. This will be possible 
vecause of the much greater volume of business in 1951 
which permitted the industry to offset the effect of 
higher taxes. It will, therefore, be a very good year for 
the drug industry if 1952 matches the year 1951. 

The probability that disposable income and retail drug 
sales will cortinue to increase next year constitute favor- 
able factors for us. It is also believed that inventories 
of Our customers are stabilized at reasonable levels and 
that buying will be on a normal basis. The importance 
of good health is receiving increased emphasis as a 
result of educational campaigns being carried on by 
both private and public agencies interested in the sub- 
ject. More people are joining group insurance plans pro- 
viding for hospital and medical expenses. 

As an industry we will continue to benefit from the 
extensive research programs being followed by nearly 
all of the leading ethical houses. New and improved 
products will be introduced as preventives to illness and 
aids to health. We cannot expect to produce a spectacu- 
lar so-called wonder drug each year. It is safe to assume, 
however, that many new products will be introduced 
each year, as well as improved forms of existing prod- 
ucts, so that the growth character of the drug industry 
should be maintained. 


C. M. WHITE 
President, Republic Steel Corporation 


1952 will see our nation’s industrial might greater and 
more productive than ever before. This is due in part 
to the $60 billion of profits which have been reinvested 
by business and industry during the past five years, 
much of it for expansion of plants 
and equipment. 

Steel has kept pace with this ex- 
pansion. 

By early 1953 new steel furnaces 
and auxiliary facilities will be com- 
pleted which will raise national steel 
capacity from 82 million tons in 1939 
to 118 million tons or an increase of 
44% and 32% more than was pro- 
duced during the peak war year 
of 1944. 

As a result of this expansion many 
steel products which have been in 
short supply should be available in 
satisfactory tonnages by mid-year. 
Most important of these are the flat 
rolled products, particularly cold 
rolled sheet and strip. Some items 
may continue in short supply throughout next year. 
These include alloy steel, carbon bars, oi] country pipe 
and plate. 

It should follow, therefore, that the supply of consumer 
hard goods should come close to meeting demand during 
most of 1952 unless military needs increase materially 
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and absorb steel and other raw materials which other- 
wise would go into consumer production. 


Under these conditions it would seem that whatever 
usefulness wage and price controls may have served in 
the past, that usefulness is nearing an end and the law 
of supply and demand is just about ready to reassert 
itself. Permanent controls in any degree are a dangerous 
threat to the freedoms of every citizen and to the well- 
being of the nation. 


The outcome of wage negotiations under way as this 
is written will be felt throughout the economy. Should 
there be a wage increase in the steel industry, it is 
inevitable that a compensating price adjustment would 
be made simultaneously. It would, of course, be in the 
best interests of the nation as a whole that there be 
neither a wage nor a price increase. 


The outlook is for a continuation of relatively high 
levels of production and full employment in 1952. How- 
ever, many serious problems face us, the solution for 
many of which hinges directly on decisions made in the 
Kremlin. Just about as many depend on the policies and 
actions of our own government. It can only be said with 
certainty that the businessman will have to be “quick 
on his feet” in 1952 and able to jump in the right direc- 
tion as forces entirely outside the business sphere exert 
themselves on his business. 


L. L. WHITE 
President, Nickel Plate Road 

With defense production increasing in 1952, as civilian 
production decreases, the railroads—as prime movers of 
materials and manpower for defense — will probably 
handle about the same volume of traffic as in 1951. 
Gross revenues of the railroads may 
be greater in 1952 than in the year 
just ended, but net income probably 
will be lower unless rate relief is 
granted early in the new year. In 
a period of accelerated production, 
the railroads’ return on net property 
investment in 1951 was about 3%%, 
compared with a 5 to 15% return 
in many industries. 

Rail earnings will continue to be 
disappointing for two reasons: (1) 
Government regulations which have 
failed to provide rate increases with 
rising wage and material costs, and 
(2) Inequities which government has 
encouraged between railroads and 
other transportation agencies. 

Since 1939, railroad wage costs have risen 140% and 
materials and supplies have increased by 130%. Other 
industries normally adjust prices upward to compensate 
for higher wage and material costs. The railroads, how- 
ever, must rely on government authority to increase 
rates and have received increases totaling but 67.1% 
since 1939. Those increases, moreover, were obtained 
only after protracted hearings and arguments. 


Government subsidies to competing transport agencies 
continue to reduce rail earnings. Highways, air terminal 
facilities and waterways, built and maintained princi- 
pally at taxpayers’ expense, permit trucks, airlines and 
barge lines to operate over publicly-financed facilties at 
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low expense. These competitors of the rails can, there- 
fore, charge rates lower than otherwise would be pos- 
sible and, in some cases, lower than those possible for 
the railroads which construct and maintain their proper- 
ties entirely at their own cost. 


Fortunately, the railroads have been able, by increas- 
ing operating efficiency, to withstand temporarily the 
squeeze between mounting costs and unfair competition. 
They have been able to finance $6 billion of improve- 
ments since the end of World War IJ. These improve- 
ments were necessary for the railroads to perform their 
job as the nation’s basic transportation industry and pro- 
vide adequate service to the public. 


Improvements have been possible because railroad 
revenues have increased in recent years as a result of 
high productivity brought about by the defense program. 
However, revenues have not been high enough to permit 
the railroads to fully improve and modernize their prop- 
erties and to maintain a satisfactory financial condition. 


Higher taxes, wages and materials prices adversely 
affected 1951 earnings of the railroad industry. The 
Nickel Plate last year experienced an increase of ap- 
proximately 9% in gross revenues, as compared with 
1950. Operating expenses rose approximately 17% in 
1951, compared with the previous year. The amount 
carried to net income was about 14% below that for 
1950. 


Larger net income is essential if the railroads are to 
remain strong and free and to properly serve the coun- 
try in times of peace and in times of war or threat of 
war. If the industry is to avoid ultimate nationalization, 
rate relief must be granted as economic conditions and 
prices change, and steps must be taken to equalize com- 
petition in the transportation field. 


It is doubtful that either corrective measure will be 
accomplished in 1952, but it is certain both will receive 
more attention in the year ahead. 


BERKELEY WILLIAMS 
Richmond, Va. 


I think the following capsule view of the business out- 
look briefly summarizes some of the things which will 
condition business history in 1952: 

(1) Scarcity and inflation talk is 
political, election year, 80% bunk. 

(2) We have overbuilt and are 
still overbuilding in so many lines 
that it won’t be long (year or two is 
not long) before supplies of every- 
thing (except money wherewith to 
buy) will be greater than demand. 

(3) Middle class, our largest body 
of buyers and consumers, are being 
taxed and priced out of the market. 

(4) Competition to sell will be 
cut-throat and devastating. 

(5) The law of supply and demand 
still holds good and a depression 
in everything that is not already de- 
pressed is right on our line of march—not in sight, but 
right over the horizon. 

(6) There are ALWAYS some stocks depressed in price 
due to temporary or isolated causes and some that sud- 
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denly strike it rich. They are the only ones worth 
considering. 

P. S.—The way to locate them is to watch your “Secu- 
rity I Like Best” forum and listen to Ira U. Cobleigh. 
I feel those columns are read by a majority of subscrib- 
ers to the “Commercial and Financial Chronicle” regu- 
larly and effectively. 


LANGBOURNE M. WILLIAMS, JR. 


President, Freeport Sulphur Company 


The sulphur industry, after a year in which demand 
exceeded supply despite record production, enters 1952 
with the prospects for a solution to the world shortage 
decidedly more favorable than they were 12 months ago. 
Although sulphur is continuing in 
short supply, the long-term outlook 
has been greatly improved as a re- 
sult of the initiation of more than a 
half-hundred projects in the United 
States and 18 other countries. 

U. S. production of sulphur in all 
forms last year was approximately 
6,200,000 long tons. according to pre- 
liminary data. This figure represents 
an increase of approximately 200,000 
Jong tons over the 1950 output. Of 
the total amount produced in this 
country, it is estimated that 5,500,- 
000 long tons was elemental sulphur 
or brimstone; 400,000 tons was sul- 
phur contained in pyrites, and 300,- 
000 tons was sulphur obtained in 
other forms from smelter gases and 
other sources. The salt domes of Louisiana and Texas 
produced 5,300,000 tons of the brimstone, and the other 
200,000 tons were recovered from petroleum refining and 
sour natural gases. Total brimstone output was more 
than 2% times the 1935-39 average. 


Heartening as was the 1951 production record, made 
possible by operating existing plants at peak levels of 
capacity, the most encouraging aspect of the year was 
the success that crowned years of costly search for new 
deposits of brimstone. Gulf Coast producers undertook 
the development of four new mining projects and the 
expansion of an existing mine. Millions of dollars al- 
ready have been spent in exploration leading to the dis- 
covery of new deposits, and many more millions in plant 
investment will be required for production. 


Other segments of industry in the U. S. invested addi- 
tional millions during the year in projects aimed at 
recovering sulphur from such sources as pyrites, sour 
natural gas, refinery gas and smelter gas. New plants 
and equipment designed to permit recovery of sulphur 
values once wasted in refinery and smelter operations 


are being set up. Even now, the petroleum industry, a 
major user of sulphur, is reported by Deputy Petroleum 
Administrator Bruce K. Brown to be producing more 
sulphur than it consumes. The natural gas industry is 
constructing several plants to produce elemental sulphur 
from the hydrogen sulphide in sour natural gas. In- 
creasing attention also is being given to the production 
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Statement as of December 31, 1951 Total Liquid Assets........... 
RESOURCES Loans and Discounts...........+.++ 

Cash and Due from Banks_-_- pee SK 
United States Bonds___--_- ; ' iene 64,308,900.86 AP EE eer Tee EET Ee eee Le 
State and Municipal Bonds_-_--_-. . ae sa 8,750,119. ee 
Other Bonds and Securities~__- a 6,817,173.51 Banking House ......++e+0es 
*Loans and Discounts_-_—--—--______ - 88,237,460.15 Furniture and Fixtures............. 
Banking Premises Occupied_ = aiahaead ee 3,563,133.48 Ou 4 
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Total Capital Funds_-_- ay ee 


$288, 857,398.71 


TOTAL 


$ 20,857,584.47 


Reserve for Dividends, Interest, Taxes, etc.. 2,051,762.55 Total Deposits ........+.+-+-- 

a cone Spaeeenere : mae — Capital Stock, Common.........+.--- 
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U. S. Government a ne a a a ah en 5,254,355.83 Undivided Profits and Reserves..... 

NE PRE ES ae ee Cee Pune - 31 | 836.87 
TTI, sic cecdncensedenscncsacasccnsneseesees $288, 857. 398.71 Total Capital Investment ...... 
*In addition to the Loans and Discounts as shown we had unused Loan ples tain i 


Commitments outstanding of $4,867,116.38. 


**Includes $4,216,289.61 of Trust Money on deposit in the Banking Depart- 
ment, which under the provisions of the Banking Law, Section 710- 165 
of the State of Ohio, is a Preferred Claim against the Assets of the Bank. 
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of sulphuric acid from smelter gas« nd to the ptriza- 
tion of sulphur values in iron and copper ores 
Progress has ee iade. too. in a number of otne! 
* countries nany of which have leaned heavily on U. > 
production to fill their sulphur needs. At the directio! 
of the government wroximately 1.300.000 long tons ol 
sulphur or about 25' of all Gulf Coast brimstone 
mined last yea! was allocated by the U. S. to friendls 
nations. Had it not been for this extremely heavy export 
demand, the record | S. production would have bee! 
sufficient to fill all of this nation’s industrial and agri- 


undertaken abroad 


The new 


past year now 


cultural needs projects 


during the heighten the prospect that In 


years to come some of these countries will be less de- 


pendent on this country for sulphur 


Great Britain and Canada, currently the largest recip- 
ients of U. S. sulphur under our governments allocation 
program, both have extensive programs under way look- 


ing to the development of their Own sources oO! suiphul 


and sulphur chemicals. Industry in Canada 1s spending 


millions of dollars in an effort to raise that countrys 


production of sulphur, which is ¢ ssential to her vast pulp 


and paper industry. In Great Britain, several projects 
have been initiated to increase sulphuric acid production 
by utilizing sources other than brimstone, notably an- 
hvdrite. And British interests are reported to be expand- 
ing production of pyrites mines which they operate in 
Spain. 

Italy, which like Spain was long a majo1 supplier of 


sulphur to European industry, plans to enlarge the out- 
put ol Sicilian 


developments are in progress in Norway, 


mines. New sulphur 
Australia and 


prin- 


her brimstone 


Japan, and in several Latin American countries, 


cipally Chile and Mexico. In Mexico, a number of projects 
both 
Export-Import 


undertaken, by Mexican and American 


concerns. The U. S. 
a $1,875,000 loan to One company 


are being 
3ank has approved 
for development of a 
brimstone deposit on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

It will take considerable time, of course, to bring all 
of these projects into production. But the amount they 
will eventually add to the overall supply is impressive. 
If they live up to the estimates made in published intor- 
mation or obtained from trade sources, as much as 3,000,- 
000 long tons of sulphur in various forms will be made 
available within the next two years. The outlook for 
sulphur, thus, has definitely improved, 


C. E. WOOLMAN 

President and General Mer., Delta Air Lines, Inc. 

New equipment, increased vacation travel, and gen- 
erally improved business conditions will, according to 
all indications, make 1952 the best year in commercial 
aviation history. Delta Air Lines, which ended 1951 with 
a 123% increase in operating profit 
over the preceding year, expects 
even greater gains in 1952, in spite 
of the fact that expenses will be up 
an estimated 24%. Mail revenue for 
the year constituted only 5.9% of 
total revenues. Revenue passengers 
carried by Delta during the year to- 
taled 881,069, and 1952’s total should 
well exceed a million. 

The rapid increase of air trans- 
portation, while largely tied to ex- 
panding defense efforts, also reflects, 
in Our Opinion, the beginning of the 
mass acceptance of air travel which 
will be further augmented by in- 
creasing coach schedules, which are 
now being universally established. 

Delta’s fleet will be enlarged during 1952 and °53 by 
ten Model 340 Convair aircraft purchased trom Consoli- 
dated Vultee Aircratt Corp. at a total cost of $6,500,000, 
including necessary spares and repair parts, These twin- 
engine, 44-passenger planes will be designed structurally 
so that turbo-prop engines can be installed when gas 
turbine engines go into commercial use. 

During the summer months, formerly considered a 
poor revenue-producing period for airline travel. Delta 
conservatively anticipates the sale of 5,000 packaged 
vacations to the year-round resorts of Miami Beach. 
Nassau, Havana, and Jamaica. The summer of 1947 was 
the first year Delta developed these low-cost, all-expense 
vacations, and sales amounted to slightly more than three 
dozen. In 1950 the total was 1,779, and in 1951 package 
sales mushroomed to over 3,000. Retlecting the general 
increase in Florida business, year-end traffic figures at 
Miami’s International Airport showed an all-time high 
of approximately 1,725,000 air passengers during 1951. 

These trends reflect in a large measure general busi- 
ness conditions of the South, for air transportation has 
helped the South develop not only into a thriving peace- 
time industrial area but also into an important defense 
center, by facilitating travel fo and from government 
plants. 

Airlines and industry have only begun to realize the 
great potentialities of the cargo phase of the aviation 
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industry. On Aug. 15, 1946. Delta inaugurated air freight 


service, which opened an entirely new field of service 


for shippers desiring fast transportation at low cost to 
and through the South. Delta flew 15 million pound 
miles of freight in the first 30 days after air freight 


service was inaugurated 
} 


and one year later the volume 
had increased to 175 million freight pound miles pe 
month. During December, 1951, Delta flew 638 million 
freight pound miles. Air freight revenue alone for 195] 
is expected to exceed a million dollars when final fig- 
This is a 67° increase over 1950. and tne 
upward trend is expected to co! 1952 

Delta 


transpor- 


ures are in 
same itinue 107 

Consummation of a merge 
and Northeast Airlines would produce an al 
tation system fifth in size in t! This agreement 
vas signed by directors of both companies i: 
the initial procedural steps toward CAB approval began 
in September, 1951, but there is no indication at this time 
as to when final decision may be expected 


propose netween 
is country 


1950, and 


Commercial aviation has a bright outlook. As a sum- 
marizing statement reflecting the rapid progress of the 
aviation industry I have a pet expression which describes 
how I feel about the airline business: “The only monoto- 
nous thing about aviation is the constant change.” 


EDWARD FOSS WILSON 

President, Wilson & Co., Inc. 
ago in our statement for the’ “Chronicle” we 
“The outlook jis favorable for the nmreat consumer 
and the livestock and meat industry, providing unneces- 
Sary and unworkable government controls are averted.” 
But such controls were not averted 
and, aS a result. there was less meat 
for consumers and serious problems 
developed in the processing and dis- 
tribution of meat. 

Fortunately, we had considerably 
pork in 1951, which partially 
offset the decrease in beef supplies 
and made it possible for most proc- 
essors to keep going despite the se- 
rious effects of controls on cattle 
marketing and legitimate beef oper- 
ations 


A VCa! 


said, 


more 


Hog marketing, from the already 
high and increasing production, could 
not be long delayed. But beef pro- 
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duction is a longer-term, more flex- 


ible process and, as a result of 
controls, inventories on farms and ranches were in- 
creased at a record rate and to a record level. While 


this caused serious shortages and higher prices last year, 
it has to mean increased supplies of beef eventually, and 
probably this year. 

Recently more cattle have been coming to market, 
and most cattle and beef prices have dropped below 
ceiling levels. This has again demonstrated that, with a 
steady or increasing price level, the only way to have 
lower beef prices is to increase production. 

More meat of all kinds should be available this year 
than in 1951. However, the increase in lamb and mutton 
is likely to be small, and increased supplies of pork over 
most of the year will be offset in part by decreases in 
the last quarter. 

While the outlook for meat supplies now looks favor- 
able for this year, allowances must be made for the 
uncertainties of how controls, if continued, will affect 
both the level and distribution of livestock marketings. 
It is to be hoped that livestock and meat price controls 
may soon be eliminated in view of increased production 
and in consideration of turther experience in 1951 that 
such controls are impracticable and unworkable. 


CHARLES DEERE WIMAN 
President, Deere & Company 

Predicting the outlook for the year ahead is especially 
difficult because of the necessity of operating on quar- 
terly allotments of materials rather than an annual pro- 
duction program, and also because of the sudden changes 
in government regulations and the 
supplier situation which take place 
from day to day with little warning. 

Recent allotments of carbon steel 
to the farm machinery industry have 
been at a level of 75% to 80%, and 
copper 55% to 60% of the 1951 pro- 
duction year. Assuming that the 
present trend of government allot- 
ments continues, and with the use 
of every ingenuity in the procure- 
ment of materials, application and 
close control of inventories, and the 
use of substitute materials wherever 





possible without detracting from 
quality, we believe that Deere & 
Company in 1952 will be able to Charles D. Wiman 


produce from 60% to 80% of the 

tonnage produced in 1951. However, in order to do this. 
it is going to be necessary that we continue to receive 
recognition and assistance from the government during 
the year. It is our aim to keep our schedules as flexible 
as possible in order to meet any changing demand and 
by so doing emphasize the production of the machines 
most needed. 

In summary, Our production for 1952 will be controlled 
primarily by the availability of materials. The high 
food goals which have been set up by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, together with the shortage of farm 
labor, point to a continuing strong demand for farm 
machinery during the coming year. 
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HERBERT J. YATES 


President, Republic Pictures 


Recently I stated that Republic planned to spend 
$15,000,000 in preduction for the screens of the theatres 
throughout the world:during the next 12 months. This, 
I believe, more eloquently than anything else I could 


say or do, reaffirms my 

future of our industry 
Enthusiasm is the-lifeblood of our 

business. I have always prided my- 


taith in the 


self in being optimist and I am 
backing this optimis with the 
greatest appropriation of production 
dollars since oul company was 
founded in 1935, e' iollar .of 
which must find its way to the 
screen. 

Vith this all-time record alloca- 
tion for production also goes the 
determination to secure the greatest 
available star names for our forth- 





coming pictures, We intend to com- 
pete with the biggest on the talent 
market. We will not be out-bid by 
our competitors in our determination 
to get the best. We are proud of the recognized great 
star names in Republic’s current productions, such as 
John Wayne, Errol Flynn, James Mason, Brian Donlevy, 
Maureen O’Hara, Wendell Corey, Forrest Tucker, Luther 
Adler, Rod Cameron, Judy Canova; Claire Trevor, Barry 
Fitzgerald, Phil Harris and Victor McLagle: Now we 
intend to embellish these fine names wit nany more 
of the biggest box office stars in Hollywood id we will 
spare no expense to accomplish this purpose 

These stars I have mentioned are appearing in a 
strong array of Republic pictures now in release or soon 
available to the theatres of the world 

They include: John Ford’s “The Quiet Ma: 
Ireland and Hollywood in Technicolor 
Wayne, Maureen O’Hara. Barry 
McLaglen; “Hoodlum Empire,’ based upon writings of 
Bob Considine, starring Brian Donlevy, Claire Trevor, 
Forrest Tucker, John Russell, Gene Lockhart and Luther 


Herbert J. Yates 


filmed in 
Starring John 
Fitzgerald and Victor 


Adler: “The Adventures of Captain Fabian,” starring 
Errol Flynn and Micheline Prelle: “The Sea Hornet,” 
starring Rod Cameron, Adele Mara, Adrian Booth and 
Chill Wills; “Lady Possessed,” starring James Mason 
and June Havoc: “The Wild Blue Yonder,” starring 


Wendell Corey, Vera Ralston, Forrest Tucker and 
Harris, and two Judy Canova hits in 


Phil 
Trucolor, “Honey- 


chile” and “Oklahoma Annie.” 

And we're going ahead with full steam. We have some 
great properties ready for production. These include 
John Wayne’s “The Alamo”; Garland Roark’s “Fair 
Wind to Java,” sequel to the highly popular “Wake of 
the Red Witch”; “Ride the Man Down,” from Luke 
Short’s “Saturday Evening Post” story and another 


“Post” story, William Gulick’s “The Man from Texas”; 
Gwen Bristow’s best-selling novel, “Jubilee Trail’; two 
service stories “Citizen Soldier.” to be filmed with the 
complete cooperation of the National Guard and “Flight 
Nurse,” story of the evacuation of war wounded from 


Korea; “Minnesota,” rousing story of the iron ore era; 
“Song of Youth,” concerning the early, happy life of 
Stephen Foster: “Bal Tabarin,”’ spectacular production 


centered around the famed Parisian nightclub: “The 
Golden Herd,” to be filmed on the famed King’s Ranch 
in southwest Texas and Judy Canova’s “A WAC from 
Walla Walla.” 

Great pictures must begin with fine writing and cur- 
rent forthcoming Republic pictures have come from the 
pens of such outstanding creators as Richard Tregaskis, 
Mary McCall, Jr., Alan LeMay, Bruce Manning, Frank 
Nugent, John Meredith Lucas, James Edward Grant, 
Houston Branch and Norman Reilly Raine. 

I have spent over 50 years in business and have been 
identified with the motion picture industry almost since 
its inception. If I learned nothing else in my long ex- 
perience than the fact that ours is a fast-moving busi- 
ness and that one must constantly be alert to ever- 
changing conditions and new developments, I would have 
learned the most essential lesson of show business. 

In this regard a large new competitor has recently 
loomed upon the horizon to join in sharing the public’s 
entertainment dollar. I refer, of course. to television 
and its ever-increasing influence on the American scene. 
None of us look upon this with any particular delight. 
Yet TV is something we must learn to live with. It 
must be a governing factor in all of our future thinking. 

We must recognized the change television has made 
on the home life of the public, reducing the 
of oceasions on which they visit theatres. 


number 
Even though 
we have seen a rise in theatre attendance recently we 
have no guarantee that this is a permanent trend and 
that once the people feel the pinch of more and more 
taxes and less and less luxury money they may again 
find themselves in front of the TV screen with greater 
frequency. 

I have great confidence in the captains of our industry, 
both in exhibition and production, and I am sure that 
by a mutual trust and understanding we can work out 
any difficulties that now exist or may arise. 

I_approach the new year with a realization that we 
are faced with vexing problems yet with a certainty 
that we shall meet and solve them with the same cour- 
age. determination and ultimate triumph that has made 
our industry one of the greatest success stories in the 
history of free America. 
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The State of Trade anc Industry 


this year, states “Ward’s.” Sales dispute to be settled through a 


of new cars in the last two months substantial wage increase to the 
of 1951 ipped. One point to union and a partially offsetting 
consicer is whether or not the increase in steel] prices. Predic- 
auto makers, which have been tions on the wage increase range 
granted higher price ceilings, will from 12 to 20 cents an hour, with 
raise their prices the allowable 15 cents a favorite figure. Steel 
limit. price changes will be men figure such a wage increase 


geared to sales prospects and would require price advances of 
restrictece production, the maga- from $5 to $15 a ton. Should a 
zine concludes. 15-cent wage increase be granted, 

Charters issued for new busi- the average steel price increase 
nesses during the month of No- might well be around $7.50 a ton, 


vember held at the relatively low °F 7%. If the present wage and 


rate of 6288. Dun & Bradstreet, Price formulas are broken in the 
Inc. reports. This was 5.7% Steel wage case, another large 
above the September low of 5,950, Measure of inflation will follow, 
but a drop of 7.7% from October’s “Steel” points out. 
6,812. November stock company Higher prices would add to the 
formations at 6,288, slightly ex- headaches of the metalworking 
ceeded tc November, 1950, figure industry. One of its big problems 
of 6,256. and marked the second currently is to get enough mate- 
successive month to show a year- rials. Tightening supplies of 
to-year increase. steel, copper and aluminum under 
New business incorporations for impact of expanding defense re- 
the first 11 months of 1951 totaled GUirements are beginning to 
76.735. This was the smallest really hurt. Dislocations attend- 


number {for any similar period in 98 accelerated shift in emphasis 


the post-World War II period, and from butter to guns threatens 
represented a decline of 10.9% Cconomic distress In coming 
below tre 86,145 recorded a year months unless defense activities 
ago. increase to offset the contraction 


in civilian goods manufacture. We 
already have serious unemploy- 
ment in spots, notably in the 
automotive industry, this trade 
paper observes. 


Critical shortages of controlled 


Steel Output Scheduled to Rise 
Fractienally in Current Week 


Prices of finished steel will go 
up somewhere between $5 and $15 
a ton as an outgrowth of the nego- 


tiations ‘or a wage inerease to Materials are reflected in proposed 
the steelworkers, states “Steel,” additional cuts in second-quarter 
the weekly magazine of metal- allotments. Automobiles will get 
working. | enough steel for 900,000 cars, but 


Industrialists expect the wage only enough copper and aluminum 
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for 800,000. 
will be slowed down, there being 
only enough steel and other metals 
for projects underway and urgent 


Industrial expansion 


new starts, continues . “Steel.” 
Commercial building will be hit 
harder and housing will be cut 
further. Makers of fans, blowers, 
electric motors, pumps, valves, 
etc., will get substantial supplies 
to avoid bottlenecks in military 
production, but components de- 
mand will be trimmed. Consumer 
goods will be cut about 10%, 
though a few less essential items, 
such as jewelry, will get slightly 
larger allotments of supplies. Pro- 
duction of railroad equipment will 
be slashed about 14%, output of 
freight cars being scheduled at 
15,000 against 18,000 in first quar- 
ter. Steel allotments for roads 
will be above first quarter. 

Steelmakers’ second-quarter or- 
der books are filling rapidly. 
Carryover from the fourth quar- 
ter was substantial and expecta- 
tions are it will be heavy into 
second quarter, this trade weekly 
concludes. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced this week that 
the operating rate of steel com- 
panies having 93% of the steel- 
making capacity for the entire in- 
dustry will be 102.6% of capacity 
for the week beginning Jan. 14, 
1952, equivalent to 2,051,000 tons 
of ingots and steel for castings, an 
increase of 0.5 of a point above 
last week. 

Last week’s Operating rate was 
equivalent to 102.1%, or 2,041,000 
tons of steel ingots and castings 
for the entire industry, compared 
to 104.9%, or 2,097,000 tons a 
month ago. A year ago produc- 
tion stood at 99.6%, or 1,991,000 
tons. 


Electric Output Continues to 
Climb 

The amount of electric energy 
distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week 
ended Jan. 12, 1952, was estimated 
at 7,665,643,000 kwh., according 
to the Edison Electric Institute. 

The current total was 517,023,- 
000 kwh. more than that of the 
preceding week. It was 684,798,- 
000 kwh., or 9.8% above the total 
output for the week ended Jan. 13, 
1951 and _  1,637,054,000 kwh. in 
excess of the output reported for 
the corresponding period two years 
ago. 


Carloadings Rise 22.1% Above 
Preceding Week 

Loadings of revenue freight for 
the week ending Jan. 5, 1952, 
which included the New Year's 
Day holiday, totaled 612,780 cars, 
according to the Association of 
American Railroads, representing 
an increase of 110,824 cars, or 
22.1% above the preceding Christ- 
mas holiday. 

The week’s total represented a 
decrease of 49,647 cars, or 7.5% 
below the corresponding week a 
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year ago, but a rise of 107,027 
cars, or 21.2% above the compar- 
able period two years ago when 
loadings were reduced by a coal 
strike. 
Automotive Output in U. S. 
Advances About 80% 
Above Previous Week 
Motor vehicle production in the 
United States the past week, ac- 


cording to “Ward’s Automotive 
Reports,” rose to 87,318 units, 
compared with the previous 


week’s total of 48,545 (revised) 
units, and 130,959 units in 
like week a year ago. 
Passenger car production § in 
80% above the 
week, but it was still about 39°. 
below the like week of 1951. 


about previous 











the 


the United States last week was 


Total output for the current Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich. 1 Press Plaza, Asbury Park. N. J. 
week was made up of 63,554 cars 254 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. Produce Exchange, N. Y. C. 
and 23,764 trucks built in the 


United States, against 35,308 cars 
and 13,237 trucks last week and 
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103,777 cars and 27,182 trucks in 
the comparable period a year ago. 


Canadian output last week rose 
to 4329 cars and 3,152 trucks, 
against 2,943 cars and 2,113 trucks 
in the preceding week and 6,445 
cars and 2,383 trucks in the sim- 
ilar period of a year ago. 


foods in general use and its chief 
function is to show the general 
trend of food prices at the whole- 
sale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index 
Moves Irregularly Higher 


The daily wholesale commodity 
price index, compiled by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., developed ir- 
regular movements last week, 
particularly toward the latter part 
of the period. The index closed 
at 31066 on Jan. 8, as against 
310.45 a week previous, and with 
321.52 on the comparable date a 
year ago. 

Following a weak start, grain 
markets developed a firmer tone 
to finish with moderate gains for 
the week. Late strength in wheat 
was largely influenced by unfav- 
orable weather in Winter wheat 
areas and by expectations of bet- 
ter export business, which has 


Business Failures Increase in 
Latest Week 


Commercial and industrial fail- 
ures rose to 164 in the week ended 
Jan. 10 from 126 in the preceding 
week, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., re- 
ports. Although at the highest 
level since September, casualties 
were not as numerous as a year 
ago when 193 occurred in the 
comparable week, or in 1950 when 
207 concerns succumbed. Contin- 
uing far below the prewar level, 
failures were down 57% from 
1939’s total of 380 for the similar 


weex. lad ods been somewhat disappointing in 
Casualties with liabilities of recent weeks. Mill demand for 
$5,000 or more increased to 129 


wheat was fairly active. The 
country movement of wheat failed 
to expand as expected after the 
turn of the year. Arrivals at prin- 
cipal markets totaled around 
5,300,000 bushels, or little changed 
from the preceding holiday week. 
An improvement in feeding de- 
mand buoyed corn prices in late 
dealings. Marketings of the yel- 
low cereal increased over the pre- 
vious week, but were still under 
trade expectations. Oats and rye 
prices advanced as the result of 
light offerings and better demand. 

There was some increase in 
bookings of Spring wheat flours 
as well as hard Winter wheat va- 
rieties during the week. Demand 
was mostly from large and small 
independents with chain bakers 
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from 103, but did not equal the 
150 of this size which occurred 
last year. Small failures also 
rose in the week. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Turns 

Moderately Lower in Week 

The wholesale food price index, 
compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., registered a moderate de- 
cline in the first week of the new 
year. The index figure for Jan. 8 
went to $6.61, from $6.64 the week 
before to mark a new low for 
more than a year, or since Nov. 14, 
1950, when it stood at $6.58. It 
compared with $7.02 on the cor- 
responding date a year ago, or a 
drop of 5.8%. 

The index represents the sum 
total of the price per pound of 31 
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The long-term government mar- 
ket, after making new lows, 
Melped by short covering and a 
few private buyers, which moved 
uotations ahead in a fairly brisk 
yally. Volume to be sure has not 
een heavy, and at the same time 
%here are no indications appearing 
Shat investors are going to be do- 
&ng much more than limited buy- 
fing for the time being. This does 
mot seem to mean there will be 
any immediate increase in activity 
Sn these securities, unless large 
@rivate or public buyers appear on 
she horizon. 

The short-term Treasury obli- 
ations are still in sizable demand, 
with the buying coming from 
banks, insurance companies and 
corporations, which means activity 
sind volume is very substantial in 
“these securities. Liquidity prefer- 
ance is again as strong as ever, 
eind this seems to augur well for 
fhe market action of the near- 
ferm issues. 

The two-toned market, accord- 
éng to many money market fol- 
Zowers, will continue until there 
‘are really tangible signs of the 
3oan curve changing, and it may 
ttake some time to get the answer 
“ip this one. Because of what took 
qwelace in the short market at the 
-vear end, maturity spacing of 
these issues is getting considerably 
snore attention from institutional 
buyers. This should mean less de- 
pendence upon Federal, in the 
tong run, for liquidity support of 
the shorts. 


was 


Our Reporter on Governments 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


————_———_————__ 











The Loan Trend Dilemma 

The market for Treasury obliga- 
tions continues to follow the same 
pattern because investors are still 
cautious and prefer to stay near 
shore. at least until some of the 
uncertainties have been resolved. 
This means a strong demand for 
the shorter-term obligations, be- 
cause funds that might be going 
into other channels are being kept 
liquid in the riskless obligations. 
It is believed there is not likely to 
be much change in the demand for 
the near-term issues until the loan 
curve shows signs of reversing its 
trend. This is something that is 
being watched very closely. 

There is, however, very little 
area of agreement about the loan 
trend at the moment, despite the 
belief that the volume of borrow- 
ings will continue high for some 
time to come. A high level of 
loans, it is pointed out in some 
quarters, need not necessarily re- 
sult in a change in the prime bank 
rate, which would in turn affect 
the whole money market. It is 
believed by some that the decline 
in consumers’ loans and instalment 
borrowings will be _ substantial 
enough to keep the volume as a 
whole from showing any impor- 
tant increase. This is taking for 
granted a larger volume of de- 
fense loans. 

On the other hand, there are 
those who believe the level of 
loans will tend to decline, despite 
an increase in defense borrowings. 


These observers contend that the 
decrease in consumers’ and instal- 
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men loans will be more than suf- 
ficient to offset a larger demand 
from defense borrowings. Such a 
happening would make it difficult 
to maintain the prime bank rate 
at the 3% level. Also if there 
should be less borrowings for in- 
come tax payments on March 15 
(than some are expecting), as is 
believed by this group, then they 
feel the prime bank rate will be 
in for a downward revision. 

With supporters on both sides 
of the loan trend, the figures that 
are being published by the mone- 
tary authorities on loans are be- 
ing watched very closely. Also 
being given very careful consider- 
ation, as far as the figures are con- 
cerned, is the trend of currency in 
circulation and the gold holdings, 
because a favorable pattern for 
these two money market factors 
should have an influence upon the 
trend of interest rates. Thus, the 
lines appear to be drawn on the 
argument about the future trend 
of loans. Take your choice and 
then wait and see which one will 
be right. 


Long Treasuries Apathetic 

The longer-term Treasury obli- 
gations continue to be in the same 
uncertain position, with private 
investors, in the main, still on the 
sidelines. There is no change in 
the recent policy, which is to take 
on modest amounts on price de- 
clines. Pension funds, as well as 
private trust accounts and small 
insurance companies, have been 
doing selective scale buying at 
prices which have been placed un- 
der the market, and have been 
reached, in some cases, in the re- 
cent market gyrations. The amount 
of the restricted bonds obtained in 
these purchases has not been 
large, which is in keeping with 
the idea of not having buying 
power dissipated too quickly. 

The longer bank obligations 
have been appearing in the mar- 
ket in somewhat larger amounts, 
mainly, it is indicated, from out- 
of-town institutions. The buyers 
of these securities are few and far 
between but despite this, homes 
are being found for these obliga- 
tions in small amounts at a time, 
and at prices somewhat lower than 
those being quoted in the market. 
Commercial banks as a whole do 
not have funds that they want to 
put into the higher income issues, 
because for the present they are 
engaged principally in their favor- 
ite business, that of making loans. 

The partially exempts have also 
been making more frequent ap- 
pearances in the market and in 
somewhat larger amounts. How- 
ever, there has been no problem 
in putting these obligations away, 
principally in the Middle West. 


Gilbert Parker Investing 
Formed in New York 


Gilbert Parker Investing, Inc. 
has been formed with offices at 
120 Broadway, New York City, 
to engage in the securities busi- 


ness. Officers are Gilbert Parker, 
President; V. M. Kelleher, Vice- 
President, and C. H. McAuliffe, 
Secretary. All are officers of 


Ward & Company Investing Se- 
curities, Inc. 


Cashman & Sundberg Open 

MINEOLA, N. Y.—E. J. Cash- 
man and J. H. Sundberg have 
formed Cashman & Sundberg, 
178 Second Street, to engage in 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


and jobbers continuing their pol- 
icy of buying only for actual 
needs. Trading in cocoa was more 
active with prices firmer, aided 
by strength in primary markets. 
Some forward buying by manu- 
facturers was noted. Warehouse 
stocks of cocoa were reported at 
106,066 bags, up 52.4% over a year 
ago at this time. 


Spot coffee prices held firm 
while futures registered further 
gains on aggressive buying in- 
duced by reports of a continuing 
tightening of supplies in Brazil. 


Raw sugar prices moved higher 
mainly under the support of heavy 
trade and commission house buy- 
ing. Lard turned higher the past 
week, largely due to better export 
demand. The butter market was 
unsettled; the supply position was 
easier and prices reacted from 
recent highs under lessened buy- 
ing interest and increased selling 
pressure. 


Domestic cotton prices moved 
upward in the latter part of the 
week to wipe out early losses. 
Values were depressed early on 
profit-taking and liquidation re- 
sulting from weakness in outside 
markets and reports of a curtail- 
ment of British purchases of 
American cotton to conserve dol- 
lars. Prices turned higher in final 
sessions, supported by demand 
influenced by predictions of a 
tight supply position later in the 
season and indications pointing to 
a decline of about 9% in cotton 
plantings in the eastern belt. Vol- 
ume of sales in the ten spot mar- 
kets was relatively small last 
week, totaling 104,600 bales as 
compared with 86,700 the pre- 
vious week and 136,200 in the 
corresponding week a year ago. 
Trading in textile markets was 
slow with prices mostly steady. 


Trade Volume Stimulated by 
January Clearance Sales 


With the help of traditional 
January clearance sales, retail 
trade rose perceptibly in most 
parts of the nation in the period 
ended On Wednesday of last 
week, states Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., in its current summary of 
trade. However, the aggregate 
dollar volume of retail sales was 
slightly below a year earlier for 
the first time in three months. In 
January, 1951, a wave of scare- 
buying was sweeping the nation. 
Shoppers remained quite bargain- 
conscious and the response to re- 
duced-price promotions was gen- 
erally lively. 

Substantial price reductions 
helped to sustain the interest in 
many consumer durable goods al- 


though demand was noticeably be- 
low the unusually high level of a 
year ago. 

Among the most popular house- 
hold goods were linens, decorat- 
ing materials, and bedding. The 
response to “white sales” was 
generally quite spirited. 

Total retail dollar volume in 
the period ended on Wednesday 
of last week was estimated to be 
from even with to 4% below a 
year ago. Regional estimates var- 
ied from the levels of a year ago 
by these percentages 

New England —2 to +2; East 
—3 to +1; Midwest 0 to —4; 
Northwest 0 to +4; South —2 te 
—6; and Southwest and Pacific 
Coast —1 to —5. 

As many buyers made prepara- 
tions for the coming Spring sea- 
son, the total dollar volume of 
wholesale orders rose moderately 
in the week and continued to be 
slightly higher than that of a year 
ago. Orders for defense needs 
continued to bolster aggregate 
wholesale trade. Buyer attend- 
ance at many wholesale markets 
was sharply above the previous 
holiday-shortened week, but did 
not quite match the unusually 
high level of a year earlier. 

Department store sales on a 
countrywide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index 
for the week ended Jan. 5, 1952, 
declined 21% from the like period 
of last year. In the preceding 
week an increase of 12%” (re- 
vised) was registered above the 
like period a year ago, but for 
the four weeks ended Jan. 5, 1952, 
sales rose 2%. For the year 1951, 
department store sales registered 
an advance of 3% above the pre- 
ceding year. 

Retail trade in New York 
dropped sharply the past week and 
was below .the abnormally high 
level of the 1951 week. 

According to Federal Reserve 
Board’s index, department store 
sales in New York City for the 
weekly period ended Jan. 5, 1952, 
decreased 25% below the like pe- 
riod of last year. In the preced- 
ing week an increase of 13%* was 
recorded above the similar week 
of 1951, while for the four weeks 
ended Jan. 4, 1952, a decrease of 
4% was registered below the 
level of a year ago. For the year 
1951 volume advanced 4% above 
the like period of the preceding 
year. 





*The increases shown for this week 
reflect in part the fact that this year 
Christmas fell on Tuesday and the week 
therefore included one day of heavy 
pre-Christmas shopping; in the corre- 
sponding week last year Christmas fel} 
on Monday. 
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Following the presentation of 
his 25th annual report on Jan. 16 
o the stockholders of the Marine 


Baldwin Maull George C. Textor 


liand Trust Company of New 
York, President James G. Blaine 
announced the election of Bald- 
in Maull and George C. Textor 
»9 the board of directors. Mr. 
aull is Executive Vice-President 
d a director of Marine Midland 
orporation and a director of Le- 
igh Valley RR. Co. Mr. Textor 
s Executive Vice-President of 
The Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of New York and also a 
Hirector in both American Bosch 
orp. and Colorado Fuel & Iron 
orp. Mr. Blaine reported that 
he net operating earnings of the 
arine Midland Trust Co. for 1951, 
argest in the bank’s history, 
amounted to $1,918,321 compared 
th $1,609,152 for 1950. Deposits 
pached a new high of $511,083,- 
49, an increase of $135,607,246 
bver the previous year-end, Mr. 
Blaine stated. The year-end fig- 
res of the Marine Midland Trust 
ompany were given in our issue 
bf a week ago (Jan. 10), page 103. 
* * * 
Guy D. Johnson, President of 
ational Paper & Type Co., and 
harles D. Deyo, Vice-President 
bf Colonial Trust Company of 
ew York, have been named to 
he bank’s board of directors, ac- 
ording to Arthur S. Kleeman, 
President of the Colonial Trust. 
harles R. Conkling, previously 
ssistant Vice-President of the 
rust company, has been elected a 
ice-President. Mr. Johnson 
oined National Paper & Type 
ompany in 1907 as an assistant 
bookkeeper and rose_ through 
uccessive promotions to President 
n 1944. Associated with Colonial 
rust since 1939, Mr. Deyo had 
breviously been with Manufac- 
urers Trust Company. He is 
pnior credit executive of the 
bank. Mr. Conklin joined Colonial 


Trust in 1942 after previous serv- 
ice with the Bank of Great Neck 
and the Corn Exchange Bank of 
New York. He attended Columbia 
University and is an alumnus of 
the Graduate School of Banking 
at Rutgers University. 


cd t* 6 


Election of Eyston L. Andersen 
as Executive Vice-President of the 
Industrial Bank ef Commerce of 
New York was announced on Jan. 
10 by Walter E. Kolb, President. 
Before joining the _ Industrial 
Bank of Commerce in 1946, Mr. 
Andersen was associated with the 
Irving Trust Company and Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York. 
Mr. Andersen was elected a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of 
the Industrial Bank of Commerce. 


at oe a 


The National City Bank of New 
York opened on Jan. 10 its new 
branch at 668 Avenida Ipiranga, 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. This brings 
National City’s total of overseas 
branches to 56. The new branch, 
which will be in charge of Tra- 
jano Pupo Netto, is the bank’s 
second in Sao Paulo and its sev- 
enth in Brazil. National City cele- 
brates its 140th anniversary this 
year. 

we ad % 

At the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, 
held on Jan, 15, Ralph H. Thom- 
son, formerly 
an Assistant 
Vice -. Pres- 
ident, was 
appointed 
Deputy Comp- 
troller. 

Mr. Thomp- 
son, an alum- 
nus of Ohio 
Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, began 
his career 
with National 
City imme- 
diately upon 
graduation in 
1919. He was 
assigned to the Overseas Division 
and was appointed Sub-Account- 
ant at Rosario, Argentina, in 1921. 
Subsequently, he served the bank 
in Uruguay and Chile, returning 
to Argentina in 1929, becoming 
Manager at Buenos Aires. He 
was assigned to head office of the 
bank in New York in 1946, in the 
South American District, and was 
appointed an Assistant Cashier in 
1941 and an Assistant Vice-Pres- 


ident in 1943. 





Ralph H. Thomson 
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Thomas J. Shanahan, President 
of the Federation Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, announced 
on Jan. 10 the following promo- 
tions in the bank: John E. Varley, 
formerly Treasurer and Comp- 
troller, has been appointed Vice- 
President and Treasurer of the 
company. Mr. Varley has been 
with the bank since 1925. William 
Larsen, formerly Assistant Vice- 
President and Trust Officer, has 
been appointed Vice-President 
and Trust Officer. Mr. Larsen, 
who has been with the bank since 
1926, is located at the Grand Cen- 
tral Office at 6 East 45th Street. 
Thomas F. Goldrick, formerly As- 
sistant Treasurer, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Vice-President. 
Mr. Goldrick, who has been with 
the bank since 1926, is at the 
main office, 34th Street and 
Eighth Avenue. George K. Kern, 
former Assistant Secretary, has 
been promoted to Auditor. Hugh 
P. Malloy, former Manager of the 
Personal Loan Department, has 
been appointed Assistant Treas- 
urer. Announcement was also 
made on Jan. 11 by President 
Shanahan of the appointment of 
Alexander T. MacLeod as Assist- 
ant Vice-President of the bank. 
For the past 16 years Mr. MacLeod 
has been Executive Director of 
the American Fur Merchants As- 
sociation. He is a member of the 
New York Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion and Credit Men’s Club of the 
Fur Industry, Inc., and a director 
of the Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations. Mr. 
MacLeod will be located at the 
main office of the bank, 34th 
Street and 8th Avenue. 

us th % 

Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New York has elected 
four Assistant Vice - Presidents 
and four Assistant Secretaries, it 
is announced by N. Baxter Jack- 
son, Chairman. The new Assis- 
tant Vice-Presidents are: W. 
Clayton Black, Jr., 74th Street 
office at Madison Avenue; Rus- 
sell L. Hauser, 30 Broad Street 
office; David Haviland, National 
Division, 165 Broadway, and 
Lloyd M. McMillen, Metropolitan 


Division, 165 Broadway. The 
new Assistant Secretaries are: 
Harold E. Harris, Rockefeller 
Center office at 11 West 5lst 


Street; Robert K. Jennings, Na- 
tional Division, 165 Broadway; 
Alexander B. Lyon, Jr., Commer- 
cial Banking Division, 30 Broad 
Street, and Charles A. McLeod, 
Wall Street Division, 30 Broad 
Street. 
ae us Ms 

Albert N. Williams, Sr., was 
elected President and Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the United 
States National Bank of Denver, 
Colo., at the 
annual meet- 
ing of the 
bank’s Board 
of Directorson 
Jan, 8, it was 
announced by 
Thomas A. 
Dines, Chair- 
man of the 
Board. Thomas 
M. Dines, 
President of 
the bank since 
1948, was 
elected Vice- 
Chairman of 
Board, the po- 
sition formerly held by Henry 
Swan, who asked to be relieved of 
his duties because of ill health. 
Mr. Swan was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. Born in Denver in 1888, 
Mr. Williams attended public 


schools in Denver and the Shef- 
field Scientific School of Yale 
University, from which he was 
graduated in 1910. He worked in 
many positions for several rail- 
roads, and he became President 
of the Balt Railway of Chicago 
in 1932. Mr. Williams held the 
following executive positions: 
1939-1940, Chairman of the Board 
and Executive Vice-President, 


A. N. Williams, Sr. 








Lehigh Valley RR.; 1940-1941, 
President, Lehigh Valley RR.; 
1941-1945, President, Western Un- 
ion Telegraph Co.; 1945-1946, 
Chairman of the Board, Western 
Union Telegraph Co.; 1945-1946, 
Director and Vice-Chairman, 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. and 
Union Switch & Signal Company; 
1946-1951, President, Westing- 
house Air Brake Co. and Union 
Switch & Signal Co. He has held 
directorships in the Manufacturers 
Trust Company of New York, the 
Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Pittsburgh and the 
First National Iron Bank of Mor- 
ristown, N. J. In 1945 the Presi- 
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dent of the United States awarded 
him the Medal of Merit for his 
outstanding wartime accomplish-- 
ments in the communications field. 
8 o% 

Joseph Harris, President of The: 
Great-West Life Assurance Com-- 
pany of Winnipeg, has been elect-— 


ed a director of The Canadiam ~, 


Bank of Commerce, head office 
Toronto. Mr. Harris is a member 
of the Canadian Committee of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company and @ 
director of the Winnipeg Electric 
Co., the Manitoba Sugar Co. and 
Building Products Limited, Mon— 
treal. F 4 
Ss « 
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As 
profitable relationship with clients 


the for a lasting and 


DaSliS 
~% is so much a matter of using com- 
mon sense, the little story given 
below seems to be just about the 
best illustration of the point that 
I have come across in a long while. 


Sometimes we become impatient 
and we lose sight of the goals 
which we set far ourselves. Often 
we do not see sufficient progress 


when we plug along and try our 
best to render the utmost of serv- 
ice. Many times we do things that 
should elicit a “Thank you,” or a 
“That was nice of you” from a 
client and we don’t hear it, and 
we say to ourselves, “What’s the 
use adding that little extra?” But 
sooner or later the salesman that 
constantly keeps putting himself 
out to do things for his clients 
will forge ahead. It is sometimes 
one client that does appreciate a 
bit of extra attention that leads 
you to another large account, or 
a big order. Block upon block, 
and brick upon brick, the house is 
built. The patient builder will 
create a clientele of which he can 
be proud, and one that will stick 
to him through thick and thin. 
This requires patience, 

It Takes More Than a Fancy 

Office and Promises 

In my city there is a member 
firm of the New York Stock Ex- 
change that has a very beautiful 
office. In the summer it is air- 
conditioned and in the winter it 
is cozy and warm. It is located 
in the yery best part of town. 





Securities Salesman’s Corner 


— By JOHN DUTTON —— 








The seats in the board room are 
extra comfortable. There is a nice 
little reading room for clients who 
wish to look over the latest in 
statistics. Even the girls around 
the bookkeeping and order de- 
partment are pretty. The cus- 


tomer’s representatives sit In nice 


little booths and the Trans Lux 
is clear and sharp. All in all, it 
is one of the most attractive 
brokerage offices I have ever 
seen—inside and out. Every week 
this firm advertises in the local 
paper and some of its ads are 
quite attractive, readable and well 
written. Many of these advertise- 
ments offer services which the 


firm is ready to render to security 
buyers and investors. 

The other day I saw a friend of 
mine and he told me that he had 
switched his account over to an- 
other firm that also has offices 
in my town. Although these of- 
fices are not unsightly, they cer- 
tainly don’t compare with those 
of firm number one. There is a 
heavy odor of cigar smoke in the 
place; there is no private reading 
room; the customer’s representa- 
tives don’t sit behind glass plates 
in private booths, and the tele- 
graph wire to New York is bang- 
ing away all the time. The only 
place where firm number two 
compares favorably with the first 
one is that the girls are just as 
pretty—that’s my opinion anyway. 

My friend related this experi- 
ence with firm number one: “I 
finally got fed up. Every time I 
asked for something in the way 
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f a little special information it 
vas given to me grudgingly. Once 
{ wanted the tax status of certain 
stocks as to personal property 
taxes in Pennsylvania. They fi- 
nally told me I could look it up 
in the manuals. If this is what 
they mean when they advertise 
all those promises about service 
[ just figured out that maybe they 


might be careless about my orders 
is well.” 

“Now.” he went on, “I have my 
wccount over here (firm number 
two) In fact. I notice a lot of 


other people have done the same 


These people don’t advertise so 
nuch but they give me service. 
[ have a young fellow here who 


is anxious to keep me posted. He 
never says no. He does things 
without my asking. Every time 


one of my stocks declares a divi- 
dend he calls me up, or 
a note. He tells me 

news that comes out on 
stocks which I own—sometimes I 
would miss it if he did not take 
the trouble to keep me up to date 
I am very pleased with the service 
I am getting, and I spend my 
money where I am wanted and 
my business is appreciated.” 


sends me 
about the 
different 


If You Promise, Do! 


Possibly the worst error anyone 
can make is to promise something 
and fail to live up to it. To adver- 
tise service: to give the public 
glowing promises and then have 
to fall down. upon these promises 
because you have an organization 
that doesn’t believe in doing any- 
thing more than the law allows, 
will hurt your business rather 
than build it. It is much better 
to promise nothing unless you ex- 
pect to render service with cap- 
ital S. People do not expect to 
walk into office and have 
you fall all over them—but today 
customers expect a salesman, or 
a customer's broker, to give serv- 
ice. If they don’t get it, there are 
many places where it is available. 


your 


P. S. — Last week we were in- 
formed that there would be an- 
other Chairman of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. 

The Congress has also scheduled 
an investigation into the past acts, 
and the operation of the SEC. 

Do you know of any govern- 
ment agency that has had as many 
different Chairmen since 1933 as 
the SEC? How can any organi- 
zation function properly without 
some continuity of personnel at 
the top? If we must have an SEC, 
isn’t it about time it was staffed 
by practical men who know fi- 
nance, and the investment busi- 
ness and its problems, all the way 
down the line? Does the SEC 
have to be a continuous spring- 
board for all sorts ef people who 


want judgeships, other jobs in 
government, or a big piece of 
private practice when they are 


removed from office? Is the SEC 
to be a solid, responsible devart- 
ment of government, or is it to 
continue as a hideaway for gov- 
ernment lawyers, and an impedi- 
ment to progress in respect to the 
financial future of this nation? 
Are we at last to have a review 
of the entire Securities Acts and 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission by experienced and au- 
thoritative representatives of the 
legal profession that will 
mean something? 


really 


Are we? Or is this just another 
piece of political hokum in an 
election year? These things are 


important to those of us who 
make our living selling securities 


,—that is why I make mention of 


them here. 
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ment of high personal income tax- 
ation? 


London's Election-Market 
Experience 

While the analogy is quite tenu- 
nevertheless the recent rec- 
ord of the London investor’s re- 
action to the prospective and 
actual change in his government 
is patrially relevant as well as 
interesting. On Sept. 18 last, the 
day preceding Mr. Attlee’s elec- 
tion call, the London “Financial 
Times” Index of Ordinary Shares 
stood at 133.6 (1925 100). The 
palatable prspects of replace- 
ment of the Laborites by the 
Conservatives stimulated invest- 
ors to run the market up two 
points the day following, and 
by three points further by the 
polling day, Oct. 25. There- 
upon, following the actual Con- 
servative victory registered on 
Oct. 25, the market went into a 
steady decline; the index drop- 
ping from its election day high of 
138.3 to 132 within a fortnight, to 


OuUus, 


126 within a month, and to 121 at 
the turn of the year. 
While investors had and no 


doubt still have, the highest re- 
gard for Mr. Churchill and are 
pleased that he has been returned 
to office, the translation of such 
satisfaction over the curb on so- 
cialization and resurgence of or- 
thodox into higher security prices 
has been a different matter. 


The London “Economist” of 
Jan. 5 editorially described the 
public’s present attitude toward 
the relevant prospects thus: 

“The present tightening of 
credit, taken alone, will not put 
any significant number of people 
out of business; tt will not free 


resources that cannot quickly be 
absorbed for othe? purposes many 
times over. But if will stop some 
spending, both bésiness and per- 
sonal; and, if only because mone- 
tary discipline had become so un- 
familiar, it probably will for a 
time have a sharp-effect on busi- 
ness psychology; people may think 
that Mr. Butler has changed the 
beer even if in fact he has merely 
blown a little of the froth off the 
old brew.” 


Taft Implications 
Weighing the effects of a 
changeover to Taft, the chances 


are that on the interna- 
tional as well as the domestic 
fronts, a sizable degree of re- 


trenchment and “deflation” would 
ensue. A cut-back in our “dona- 


tion diplomacy” can 
despite the Senator's 
semi-conversion to int 
ism. 

And even more im 
international spending 


assumed 


latte! -day 
*rnational- 


tant is our 
both the 


armament and political fields to 
keeping afloat with sufficient 
sales and profits our ormous 
plant, expanded in war and post- 


war. This is being pointed out in 
every authoritative current busi- 
ness analysis (*. .. the dominant 
influence on industrial activity 
will be the defens orders 
now on the books and those 
currently being placed at a 
rate averaging around $1 bil- 
lion each week. . These ex- 
penditures, representing in in- 
creasing degree demand for ma- 
terials and labor, will be the 
principal influence for expansion 
in 1952,” says the January “Let- 


ter’ of the National City Bank of 
New York.). 


The Economic Consequences 
of Eisenhower 


With General Eisenhower, it is 
only in the international sphere 
that his position is clearly known. 


Should he finally reach the White 
House as the successful glamorous 
strong-man nominee. there will 
be little change from the pres- 
ent fiscal effects of our Truman- 
Marshall - Acheson billion - dollar 
diplomacy. (The General is cor- 
rectly described in this week’s 
“Economist” as “at once the ser- 
vant and the inspiring leader of 
the greatest effort in international 


cooperation that has ever been 
seen in time of peace. 
On the homefront, on the 


other hand, although his position 
on most questions is unknown, it 
can be assumed that his last 
week’s avowal of Republicanism, 
disclosing his 1948 vote for Can- 
didate Dewey, no doubt includes 
promise of some break with the 
Roosevelt-Truman socialism, sub- 
sidies, bureaucracy, and of the ex- 
isting all-round inflationary pol- 
icies. 
Vital Long-Term Bearish 
Implications Unwarranted 

Over the longer-term. the bear- 
ish effect on the stock market of 
either a Taft or an Eisenhower 
victory would probably not be 
great. In the first place, under the 
workings of present-day demo- 
cratic politics, no regime, whether 
headed by Mr. Taft or anyone else, 
would in any country for long 
pursue policies leaving its country 
in depression and relative unem- 
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ployment —even at the risk of 


perpetuating monetary deprecia- 
tion. The fictional bugaboo of 
Mr. Hoover's depression-making 
soundness will still be con- 
trolling, precluding the pos- 
sibility of another 1930-32 type 
depression and bear stock market. 

As Mr. Elliott V. Bell so well 
put it in speaking before the 
American Management Associa- 
tion this week, “Faced with the 
problem of inflation, we are like 
a small boy with a toothache. We 


would like the toothache to stop, 
but we dont want to go to the 
dentist.’ 

To this writer it seems very 
doubtful hether even Mr. Taft, 


as President would thus function 
as ‘“‘the dentist.” 

A second ajor reasoning for 
belittling the long-term bearish 
possibilities of a change in Ad- 
ministration, is the market’s pres- 
ent position, wherein, on the basis 
of earnings and value reflected in 
dividend vields, its prices are 
generally justified even ex-infla- 
tion—the inflation-hedge privi- 
lege being to a great extent in- 
cluded as a gratuitous bonus. 

Thirdly. it cannot be assumed 





interest 
than a 
secularly 


that the recent rise in 
rates is anything more 
rally midst a _ bullish 
cheaper money trend. 


Conclusions 


From the foregoing, then, our 
deductions concerning the impli- 
cations of a change in Adminis- 
tration are to be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) The 
share prices 
great 

(2) General 
cession wouid 
deflation and 


effect 
be 


long-term 
will not 


on 
very 


Eisenhower's ac- 
entail some slight 
market decline. 

3) Senator Taft's incumbency 
would bring about somewhat 
greater retrenchment and_ ten- 
dency toward lower prices, over 
the short-term. 


It is hoped that the reader 
fully realizes that we regard a 
Republican return to power, irre- 
spective of the effect on stock 
prices, as nothing less than an 
epochal benefit for the investor, 
as well as for all others inter- 
ested in the safeguarding of non- 
socialized enterprise and free in- 
stitutions! 
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Chicago & North Western 


The action of railroad stocks has 
net been impressive in the opening 
weeks of the new year, quite a 
disappointment to those who had 
been looking for a sharp rally 
after the tax selling pressure was 
removed. It is true that some of 
the better quality issues (spear- 
headed by Seaboard Air Line and 
a few of the “oil” properties) have 
displayed independent strength. 
Also, there have been some flur- 
ries in highly speculative equities 
such as Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific and New York 
Central. These speculative moves 
have generally been short lived. 
Attempts of the rail list as a 
whole to rally have been abortive 
and so far have consistently failed 
to carry through. 

One of the old speculative fa- 
vorites that has been completely 
ignored in the recent periodic at- 
tempts to get the ball rolling has 
been Chicago & North Western 
common. It is still within a frac- 
tion of its 1951 low. Quite often 
in the-pagtaround this time of the 
year North Western common has 
attracted a wide and enthusiastic 
following. For the most part this 
past periodic bullishness has been 
based on the purely negative the- 
ory that earnings and operations 
have been so bad that they can 
hardly get any worse and could 
well improve considerably. As the 
stock is highly leveraged any 
change for the better in the com- 
pany’s affairs could, it has been 
argued from time to time, be 
translated quickly into fairly sub- 
stantial share earnings. 

Apparently by now most specu- 
lators have grown a little tired 
waiting for any worthwhile im- 
provement in North Western’s op- 
erations. It has traditionally been 
among the highest cost properties 
in the industry and many of the 
factors that have contributed to 
this record must be considered of 
a fundamental nature. For one 
thing, the company handles a sub- 
stantial passenger business. of 
which a large proportion is short 
haul commuter service. It is dif- 
ficult to see how this business can 
be made profitable under existing 
and prospective conditions. Sec- 
ondly, by the very nature and lo- 
cation of the properties the com- 
pany handles a large proportion of 
short haul freight. When consid- 
ered in conjunction with the heavy 
terminal costs in the Chicago area 
the revenue derived from rela- 
tively short haul movements is 
clearly inadequate. 

The showing of the road last 
year was particularly disappoint- 
ing. For the 11 months through 
November gross revenues expand- 
ed modestly — they were 8.6% 
above the 1950 level. This gain 
was far more than offset by the 
rise in operating costs. This rise 
was reflected most drastically in 
the transportation costs. Because 
of the operating difficulties men- 
tioned above the road generally 
has a transportation ratio well 
above that of the industry as a 
whole. Last year this unfavorable 
spread presumably widened. The 
road’s transportation ratio for the 
11 months was 2.3 points higher 
than a year earlier and for No- 
vember alone it was up more than 
4 points. 

Other operating costs were also 
higher than in 1950 and despite a 
sharp cut in income tax accruals 
net income declined 63.5%, from 
$4,520,000 to $1,648,000. Before 
sinking and other reserve funds 
the company earned only $1.80 a 
share on the preferred shares. 
After allowing for these funds the 
preferred share earnings amount- 
ed to $0.59. There was a substan- 
tial deficit on the common shares. 


Year-end adjustments will pre- 
sumably result in some improve- 


ment in December results. Never- 
theless, for the full year it is 
doubtful if the company could 


have covered more than half of its 
preferred dividend requirement. 
No action was taken on this divi- 
dend last year but considering that 
it is cumulative to the extent 
earned some payment out of 1951 
earnings may be forthcoming in 
the near future. The common, 
however, appears to most analysts 
to have little appeal even at cur- 
rent levels. 


Continued from page 15 


Mutual Funds 


Bank of New York as a new busi- 
ness representative. 


Mr. Fry is a graduate of the 
University of Virginia. He is a 
member of the St. Elmo Club of 
Philadelphia and of Delta Phi 
Fraternity. 

REGISTRATIONS 

Counselors Investment Fund, 


Los Angeles, on Dec. 26 filed a 
registration statement with the 
Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion covering 40,000 shares of 
capital stock (par $1) to be of- 
fered at market through Pasadena 
Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 

Investors Mutual, Minneapolis, 
on Dec. 26 filed a_ registration 
statement with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission covering 
3,000,000 shares of capital stock to 
be offered at the market through 
Investors Diversified Services, 
Inc., Minneapolis. 

Small Investors Mutual Fund, a 
newly organized New York in- 
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vestment company, on Dec. 28 
filed a registration statement with 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission covering 2,000,000 shares 
of capital stock, lc par value. 


Howe Plan Fund on Jan. 7 filed 
a registration statement with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 


sion covering 200,000 shares of 
capital stock (par $1), to be of- 
fered at market through George 


D. B. Bonbright & Co., Rochester, 
New York. 


OPEN-END REPORTS 


ASSETS OF the two Eaton & 
Howard Funds combined were in 
excess of $90,000,000 at the year- 
end representing an increase dur- 
ing 1951 of over $20,000,000. Eaton 
& Howard Balanced Fund assets 
were $77,727,899 compared with 
$62,923,792 a year ago. Assets of 
Eaton & Howard Stock Fund were 
$12,570,377 as compared with 
$6,826,865 a year ago. 


ASSETS OF the Axe-Houghton 
Funds, which include Axe- 
Houghton Fund A, Axe-Houghton 
Fund B, Income Foundation Fund, , 
and Republic Investors Fund were 
$50,107,132.00 on Jan. 1, 1952. 

This is a gain of 40% over Jan. 
1, 1951 when assets were $35,847,- 
794.00 and a gain of 145% over 
Jan. 1, 1950 when assets were 
$20,471,975. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 








By H. E. JOHNSON == 








This Week—Insurance Stocks 


The 


be an 
hold- 


present appears to 
opportune time to review 
ings of insurance stocks and to 
consider the purchase of these 
equities for investment purposes. 

Although forecasting move- 
ments of stock prices is a haz- 
ardous occupation, judging by 
past experience, there are a num- 
ber of factors in the current situa- 


tion which seem to indicate that 
insurance stocks as a group are 
reasonably priced both in rela- 


tion to other stocks and from the 
hhistorical standpoint. 

Timing of purchase is one of the 
smost important considerations in 
determining the profitability of 
an investment. Traditionally one 
of the most favorable times to 
purchase shares in an industry is 
when that industry is emerging 
from a period of unprofitable op- 
erations. 

The past two years have been a 
difficult time for most insurance 
companies. Although normal fire 
Jines have been generally profit- 
able, automobile liability experi- 
ence has been a drain on other 
phases of operations. Also, there 


have been a number of catas- 
trophic occurrences during the 
period which have resulted in 


large losses. The Texas City fire 
and explosion, the Perth Amboy 
explosion and the windstorms of 
Wovember, 1950, which swept the 
Wortheast section of the country 
are some of the more publicized 
of these catastrophies. 

These developments in addition 
to the increases in costs which 
have accompanied the increased 
frequency of losses, have made 
it difficult for many companies to 
maintain a profitable underwrit- 
ing experience. 

This has been particularly true 
of the casualty underwriters 
which have been hit hard by the 
dJosses in automobile liability lines. 

This background is expected to 
be set forth in considerable de- 
tail in the coming weeks as the 
companies publish reports of their 
operations of the past year. In a 
mumber of instances the results 
are expected to be rather un- 
favorable. 

The situation is not entirely 
black, however, and there seems 
to be a fairly widespread recog- 
nition of the problem confronting 
the industry. Evidence of this 
was seen last year when the New 
York Insurance Commission au- 
thorized an emergency increase in 
automobile liability rates. While 
this was not a solution to the in- 
dustry’s problem, other adjust- 
ments and action should help to 


balance into this 
phase of operations. Indeed, one 
of the most encouraging factors 
is that there seems to be a gen- 
eral recognition of the problem. 

As there is a time lag between 
the authorization of higher rates 
and their reflection in operations, 
the benefit of the increase in 
rates in 1951 should not begin to 
be shown until this year. As the 
old policies are renewed at the 
higher rates, further improve- 
ment should be reflected in the 
operating statement. 

Thus there is a basis for ex- 
pecting a better underwriting re- 
sult from automobile liability 
lines in 1952 than in the past year. 

While it is possible, it does not 
seem probable that there will be 
a reoccurrence of the devastating 
windstorms of 1950. This storm 
not only hurt 1950 results of in- 
surance companies but was also 
an important consideration in the 
losses of the first half of 1951. 

Adjustments in rates in ex- 
tended coverage could also help 
to improve the results from these 
lines. Unless there is another 
sharp upward movement in prices, 
the normal fire lines should con- 
tinue to be profitable. 

On the basis of these conditions 

. A _— 
we would expect improving un- 
derwriting results in 1952. Some 
of the casualty companies should 
show much better results than 
those to be published in the com- 
ing month. 

If underwriting shows improve- 
ment this year, it would seem 
logical to look for larger dividend 


bring a better 


payments. Investment earnings 
have gained substantially in the 
past two years reflecting im-| 


proved dividends from security 
holdings, higher interest rates and 
a larger volume of funds invested. 

The big deterent to larger pay- 
ments has been the unsatisfactory 
underwriting. This psychology 
could change with an improve- 
ment in underwriting. 

In the meantime the stocks are 
being affected by the unfavorable 
operating results. Shares are sell- 


ing in many cases at substantial | 


discounts from book values and 
returning good yields on present 
dividends. 

This seems to be a good time to 
give consideration to the purchase 
of insurance stocks. 
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Bankers Athletic 
League Elects 


Frank Riefler of the Bank of 
New York and Fifth Avenue Bank 
was elected President of the 
Bankers Athletic League at the 
league’s 33rd annual meeting and 


dinner at the Chase National 
Bank, 18 Pine Street. 

Other officers elected were 
Norbert Nodes, United States 


Trust Company, First Vice-Presi- 
dent: Earl Ballard, Chase National 
Bank, Second Vice-President: 
Raymond Lenhart, New York 
Trust Co., Third Vice-President: 
Albert Lawrence, Marine Midland 
Trust Co., Treasurer; Chauncey 
Gemmill, Irving Trust Co., Sec- 
retary, and Felix Schoenberger, 
Merchants Bank of New York, 
Financial Secretary. 

Percy J. Ebbott, President of 
the Chase, was host at the dinner 
and speakers included Mel Allen, 
radio and television sports an- 
nouncer, and Franklin Cappon, 
assistant football coach at Prince- 
ton University. 

The Bankers Athletic League, 
which is composed of 22 commer- 
cial banks in New York City, was 
founded in 1918 to promote sports 
programs among its members. 


REPORT OF CONDITION OF 


Underwriters Trust 
Company 


of 50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y., at 
the close of business on December 31, 1951 
published in accordance with a call mad 
by the Superintendent of Banks pursuant 
|to the provisions of the Banking Law of 
\the State of New York 

} 


| ASSETS 
Cash bala! ce 
} banking in 


other 


in- 


with 
titulions 


cluding reserve balances, 
and cash items in proce 
| of collection $8,698,740.82 
|United State Government 
obligations direct and 
guaratiteed 13,475,667.91 
| Obligation of Stats and 
| political ubdivisions 1,400,715.08 
|} Other bond otes, and de- 
benture 200,002.91 
Loan and ciscounts (in- 
cluding $400.31 overdraft 17,296,238.55 
Banking premises owned 
None furniture and fix- 
ture and vault 63,829.46 
Other assets 80,009.60 
TOTAL ASSETS $41,235,204.33 
LIABILITIES 
Demand deposits of individ- 
ual partnerships and 
corporation 22,876,036.85 
Time deposits of individuals 
partnerships, and corpo- 
rations 4,372,176.44 
Deposits of United States 
Government 146,564.82 
Deposits of States and po- 
litical subdivision 8,460,722.25 
Deposits of banking institu- 
tions 285,592.19 
Other deposits ‘certified and 
| Officers’ checks, etc.) 1,884,805.62 
| TOTAL 
DEPOSITS $38,025,898.17 


| Other liabilities 202,427.86 

TOTAL LIABILITIES (‘not 
including subordinated 
obligations shown below) $38,228,326.02 

CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 

{Capital ft 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits 


1,000,000.00 

1,006,878.30 

TOTAL CAPITAL 
COUNTS 


AC- 
3,006,878.30 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS 
*This institution’s capital consists of 
common stock with total par value of 

$1,000,000.00 
MEMORANDA 


Assets pledged or 


assigned 


to secure liabilities and 

for other purposes $8,604,078.98 
‘a) Loans as shown above 

are after deduction of re- 

serves of 44,865.27 
(b) Securities as shown 

above are after deduction 

of reserves of 193,426.72 

I, William D. Pike, Secretary, of the 
above-named institution, hereby certify 
that the above statement is true to the 


best of my knowledge and belief. 
WILLIAM D. PIKE, 
Correct—Attest: 
Cc. W. KORELL 
JOSEPH B. V. TAMNEY}Directors 
JOHN E. BOOTH 





. Thursday, January 17, 1952 
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Our Air Force Program 


to rearming on a large scale only 
when in full-scale war. We are, 
therefore, in the habit of measur- 
ing mobilization in terms of short, 
intense and in fact extravagant 
bursts of activity, followed by an 
equally precipitate disarmament 
which victory is achieved. But we 
cannot continue this habit of 
thought in dealing with the So- 
viet Union. The Kremlin can be 
patient. It knows how to bide its 
time. It retreates when the odds 
are against it, only to return when 
the pressures are relaxed. It hopes 
that it can outlast us. So we must 
enter upon this grim contest—this 
tug between peace and the threat 
of general war—with a determi- 
nation not to crack under the 
pressure; not to be diverted from 


the immediate task by momentary 
inconveniences, measuring our re- 
sources with frugality and con- 
centrating upon the things that 
really count. 

Thus far I have been speaking 
in generalities, setting forth the 
principles which I believe we must 
follow. Now I should like to point 
out how these principles have 
been applied in the current pro- 
gram for an expanded Air Force. 

As you doubtless know, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Sec- 
retary of Defense have recom- 
mended that the strength of the 


Air Force be raised without delay 
to 126 combat wings, plus 17 air 
transport groups. 

This program was not conceived 
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in a vacuum. It does not repre- 
sent an exclusive Air Force ap- 
proach to strategy. Rather it is 
the product of a long, hard look 
at the realities of the world strug- 
gle against Communism, and an 
analysis of strengths and weak- 
nesses, our own and those of the 
potential enemy. Strategic tasks 
were set; and your military chiefs 
rendered their considered judg- 
ment as to how these tasks could 
be most effectively performed. 
Then the forces were prescribed 
to do that job. 


This Air Force build-up does 
not give to the country a wartime 
force for a general war. Rather, it 
should be regarded both as a de- 
terrent and as a readiness force— 
a force so powerful that even a 
would-be aggressor would shrink 
from the cost of challenging it; or 
if its power to deter should not 
be enough, a force capable of en- 
gaging instantly and effectively 
in a war of survival. 

Let us now examine first the 
increase in physical plant that is 
involved and next the strategic 
role assigned to the force. 


To rehearse the ups and downs 
of air power since V-J Day would 
be too painful. At one time we 
were actually down to 32 wings, 
and of these only a few were in 
shape for combat. But a series of 
events and above all else the Chi- 
nese Communist attack on Korea 
convinced the country of the real- 
ity of Soviet hostility, so that by 
January, 1951 the Air Force was 
authorized to raise its strength to 
95 wings, of which 80 were to be 
combat wings. 


This latter program became 
known as the “95-Wing Ajir 
Force.” It was never considered 


to be more than an “interim 
force,” a stepping stone from 
which we could advance to a big- 
ger force if the world situation 
so required. The original hope 
was that this 95-wing force level 
would be reached about June of 
the present year. However, owing 
to the prolonged gestation period 
for the production of modern air 
power, it was realized that even 
in mid-1952 a good part of the 
95-wing force would still be 
equipped with World War II types 
of equipment. 

Last summer, while we were 
still a full year away from the 
scheduled attainment of this 95- 
wing interim goal, it became evi- 
dent that a further increase in 
American military power was in- 
escapable. In their continuing 
review of the world situation the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff determined 
that the greatest gap between re- 
quired forces and _ authorized 
forces lay in the field of air 
power. It was therefor agreed 
that the Air Force should be ex- 
panded about 50% beyond the 95- 
wing level. 

I have no question that the 
present program for national air 
power is sound. Whether it will 
prove sufficient is a matter which 
only future events will decide; we 
must review our plans by the 
light that each day gives us, keep- 
ing our plans flexible but always 
remembering the years required 
to bring modern air power into 
being. It is significant, however, 
that the Service strengths deter- 
mined by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were based upon a recognition of 
changes in the global structure 
of military power and the estab- 
lishment of specific military 
tasks, arranged in order of prior- 
ity both in magnitude and in time. 
In other words the term “balanced 
forces’ now comes into its true 
meaning. 


Important Geography of Soviet 
Union 


The changes in global military 
power derive from the geography 
of the Soviet Union. That nation, 
together with its European and 
Asiatic satellites, comprise a vast 
continental land mass. Since the 
Soviet Union depends upon in- 
terior communications and has 
only a relatively small exposed 


coast line, surface sea power can- 
not be brought to bear against it 
in significant degree. And of 
course its vast land spaces and bot- 
tomless resources of manpower 
render it extremely difficult to 
bring conventional land power to 
bear in decisive amounts. 

The fact is plain that Soviet 
Russia is primarily vulnerable to 
air power — both land-based and 
carrier-based. 

The same holds true for the 
continental United States, apart 
from the ravages which could be 
inflicted upon our maritime lines 


of communication by the Soviet 
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submarine fleet and a mine-laying 
campaign. 

The development of atomic 
weapons by Soviet scientists and 
the building of the means of de- 
livery of these weapons consti- 
tutes a danger which daily grows 
in seriousness. 

These are some of the principab 
factors in the global strategic 
situation. What are the national 
military tasks which devolve upon 
the Air Force? 

Foremost among these is the 
defense of the continental United 
States. Both our national self-in- 


Continued on page 94 
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Continued from page 93 


Our Air Force Program 


now, the Air Force 
on the principle that 
element of its offensive 
power—the long-range 
force 


stood 


terest and our recognized position - 
1e 


as the leader and arsenal of the 
free world demand that this task 
« be placed ahead of everything 
else. Inseparably joined to this 


firm 
prime 
striking 
bombing 
should never be allowed to 
fall to a point where it would be 


task, both from the point of view + 
of our enlightened self-interest unable to exploit to the fu 
and our moral responsibilities in Americas greatest military asset 


our atomic stockpile 


the world, is our participation in 
the defense of the great NATO 
community. 


That was the Air Force position 
even before the first atomic bomb 


At the present state of the air was exploded by the Soviet Union. 
defense art, even the most efficient And the subsequent rise of the 
radar-interceptor-antiaircraft sys- Soviet long-range atomic force 
tem cannot guarantee immunity immensely enlarged and compli- 
from determined enemy air at- cated the task of our own long- 
tack in force. The only sure de- range bombing force. Whereas in 
fense against air attack is a re- the beginning its principal task 


taliatory attack that will wipe out 
the threat at its bases. Hence the 
counter-air attack becomes the 
first charge upon our military 
resources—our first priority task. 
Primary responsibility for this 
task rests with the Air Force. 
The Air Force has always been 
conscious of the gravity of this 
responsibility. Even during the 
years when the resources avail- 
able for defense were far less than 


attacked, 
stroying 
means of direct attack on 
continent. At the same time, 
radar-interceptor-antiaircraft 


seeking out and 


enemy’s 


of 
the 


— ——$——————— _ —————————————— ——— ——_____—— 


was to paralyze the enemy’s pro- 
duction centers, the emergence of 
the Soviet long-range air force in 
combination with the Soviet atom- 
ic bomb, has now imposed the ad- 
ditional task, in the event we are 
de 
principal 
this 
the 
de- 
fense of the United States, which 
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until recently was little more than 
a token establishment, has also 
become a heavy charge upon Air 
Force resources. In short, the di- 
rect air defense of the United 
States now calls for technique of 
parry and strike. It stands to rea- 
son that this dua] role can be 
filled only by combat-ready forces 
in existence at the very outbreak 
of hostilities. 

Accordingly, a substantial part 
of the proposed increase of the 
Air Force to 126 combat wings, if 
authorized, will go to the Air De- 
fense Command and the Strategic 
Air Command. 


Our European Obligations 


We turn now to Europe. All of 
us here appreciate what the NATO 
commitments involve for the 
United States. The great nations 
of Europe, shaken and exhausted 
by the convulsions of two World 
Wars, have for the present lost 
the capacity to defend themselves 
unaided. 

Today we are faced with the 
melancholy certainty that even 
under the most favorable circum- 
stances the largest ground forces 
that are likely to be raised and 
supported by our NATO partners 
could be vastly outnumbered. 

Any realistic assessment of the 
NATO military task must recog- 
nize two critical factors. 

Firstly whereas in the last great 
war for Europe the commitment 
of our ground forces could be de- 
layed until the battle for control 
of the air had been fought and 
won, this time an opposite condi- 
tion obtains. Our ground forces 
are already on the continent; if 
war comes the land and air battles 
are certain to be joined simulta- 
neously. 

Secondly, the numerical superi- 
ority of the Red armies is re- 
peated in the Red air forces. Here 
it should be noted parenthetically 
that the American air units di- 
rectly assigned to the NATO 
forces represent only a part of the 
proposed total force. But the total 
NATO air forces is prospect will 
not provide parity with the Red 
tactical air forces that could be 
thrown into the struggle. 

Now this might appear to be a 
hopeless prospect if control of the 


air rested entirely upon combat 
between opposing tactical air 
forces. However, war has taught 


us that the defeat of air power is 
ultimately brought about by the 
destruction of its basic sustaining 
resources — for example, oil. At 
this point, our Strategic Air Com- 
mand reenters the picture. It pos- 
sesses both the range and the 
striking power to deal with the 
root sources of Soviet air strength. 
We must therefore depend upon 
our long-range air-atomic power 
to compensate for the even more 
fundamental handicaps inherent 
in the NATO geographical posi- 
tion vis-a-vis Russia. 

However, this is not to say that 
the deep-in blows of long-range 
air-atomic power would provide 
a complete and immediate solu- 
tion to the specific problem of 
holding a line on the ground in 
Western Europe. Prudence re- 
quires that we anticipate and pro- 
vide as best we can for dealing 
with a sudden and massive surge 
of Communist ground and air 
forces against our elastic defenses. 
Toward this end, I can say that 
the proposed Air Force expansion 
to 126 combat wings will nearly 
double the number of wings in 
our Tactical Air Command. More- 
over, the advanced equipment for 
these new wings will vastly in- 
crease its effectiveness. 


Obligations in Far East 

I have dwelt at this length on 
the European defense problem 
primarily because it has been the 
chief drain upon our military and 
economic resources for nearly four 
decades. But at the same time our 
heavy and increasing responsibil- 
ities in Europe must not be al- 
lowed to obscure the ominous de- 
velopments in other areas of the 








world, 

East. 
Indeed. 

engaged 


particularly in the Far 
in Korea we have been 
for the past year and a 
half in a costly struggle half a 
world removed from the area of 
our NATO commitments. As to the 
importance of that war, I should 
like to note that while it has been 
referred to as a limited and pre- 
sumably little war, it is already 
big enough to draw into that area 
a considerable slice of the existing 
combat units of the Air Force 
The support of this war has 
stretched our existing resources 
almost to the limit. It has inter- 
fered with our schedule for an 
orderly build-up of the Air Force 
as a whole 

Korea presents us with an ob- 
ject lesson in the cost of holding 
a line, however desirable that 
end might be. There our inferior- 
ity in numbers on the ground has 
been compensated in large meas- 
ure by our superiority in the air 
and on the sea. As a measure of 
the influence of air power upon 
the ground battle, however, Korea 
is not a valid testing ground, ow- 
ing to the limitations on air ac- 
tion accepted by both sides. But 
already the rapid extensive trans- 
fer of air power into that war from 
the Soviet Union has injected a 
disquieting element into the situ- 
ation. 
Communist 
be 


aggression appears 


to 


entering a new pattern — 
aggression by satellite. Wisdom 
counsels that we conserve our 
principal military resources 
against the danger of a general 


war. But this transfer of military 
air power to China plus related 
developments would seem to sug- 
gest that the Soviet Union may 
be preparing for a succession of 
opportunistic limited wars—a 
gradual pushing out of power by 


proxy, supported by modern 
weapons, all for the purpose of 
forcing the attrition of the West 


It seems to me self-evident. on 
the basis of the Korean experi- 
ence, that neither this nation nor 
its allies can afford to adopt a 
strategy calling for an endless line 
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of garrisons along the entire per- 
imeter of Communist power. 

Nevertheless, the out-thrust of 
Communist power must somehow 
be countered. The only accept- 
able alternative to the piecemeal 
commitment of portions of our 
national military forces is the de- 
velopment of a central reservoir 
of power that can be brought to 
bear quickly upon critical areas or, 
if necessary, concentrated against 
the ultimate source of our diffi- 
culties. 

Without air power, our strategic 


problem which is worldwide, 
would be insoluble. Fortunately, 
the development of modern air 


power has made the problem man- 


ageable. Air power possesses the 
range, the flexibility and the 
striking force to carry out our 


basically defensive strategy on a 
global scale. Given an adequate 
system of bases, it can be shifted 
rapidly from one part of the world 
to another, thus serving the in- 
terests of a strategy which, in the 
nature of things, must always be 
highly flexible. 

The scientific and _ industrial 
genius of the United States has 
provided the major impetus in the 
creation of air power and of 
atomic power. The fact that an- 
other nation has seized upon these 


same developments in a_ brazen 
bid for world domination should 
not dismay us. For we have it 


well within our means to restore 
the equilibrium of power that is 
a first condition of a peaceful 
world. 

While our monopoly of atomic 
energy has been broken, we still 
retain leadership in this field by 
a wide margin. And while our 
leadership in military air power 
is now seriously challenged, our 
experience and knowledge in the 
use of the air is unequaled. I, for 
one, can find no reason for a pes- 
Simistic view. If we so will, it 
lies well within our means not 
only to regain our former position 
of supremacy in the air, but also 
to retain it. 

There is no better way to safe- 
guard the peace of the world. 
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an 
some weeks: when the aver- 
ages were considerably 
higher. Whether or not they’ll 
go lower remains tu be seen. 
The fact 
fundamental 
that indicate more rather than 
less decline. 
























| Says — | 
iL By WALTER WHYTE=—! 


If you read market letters, 


whether issued by financial 
services or brokerage houses, 
you can see almost the una- 
nimity 
market 
only difference is in how deep 
the decline will go. At least 
that’s about all the disparity 
I can see 


that the 
The 


of opinion 
is going down. 


This column has warned of 
impending decline for 


is there are deep 
chasms ahead 


The fact also is that mar- 
kets dont feed on vacuums. 


When everybody’s out, there’s 


little material to feed any 


spontaneous conflagration. 
Sharp 
the loac 
stocks and optimism runs 


declines occur when 
public is loaded with 
high. A sudden split in an 
intra-day uptrend can change 
public psychology from the 
buying to the selling side. The 
result is a big break with 
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Sunray Oil @21 Mar. 31 225.00 
N. Y. Central.@18 Apr. 7 359.00 
Ohio Oil @56 Apr. 15 362.50 
Amer. Sme/\ting@47'/2 May 23 375.00 
Pepsi-Cola @ 9%, May 26 137.59 
Allied Chem...@77 Apr. 14 425.00 
Zenith Radio..@69 Feb. 23 387.59 
U. S. Steel... @39%4 Apr. 12 275.00 
Armco Steel. @38'2 Apr. 14 250.00 
St. Lo.-S. Fran.@24'4 Mar. 4 162.5) 
B. F. Goodrich@60*,4 Mar. 31 325.00 
Douglas Airc’t.@59'2 Apr. 11 375.00 
Coca-Cola....@105 May 5 725.00 
No. Pacific....@64 Feb. 8 137.50 
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| Tomorrow's 


everybody looking for rea- 
sons. The most illogical rea- 
sons, if they seem to answer 
for the moment, are grasped 
upon, mulled over, rehashed 
and given out as basic causes. 
Frequently they are nothing 
of the sort. 


Basic reasons are found 
within a company’s or a na- 
tion’s economy and very often 
they’re too intricate to permit 
of glib or simplified answers. 
Right now the market’s down. 
Perhaps it will go lower. But 
if it does, it won't be because 
of new undiscovered factors. 
From a technical viewpoint a 
market which seems to be 
headed only one way will 
quite likely go the other way. 


% xs 


The above isn’t any rule or 
axiom. It is culled from many 
years of experience —-and I 
wish I had some of the money 
I lost because I either disre- 
garded it or didn’t understand 
it. 


* ae 


All this is a long introduc- 
tion to saying that I think the 
market is in for a rally. I have 
to be equally vague about 
such a rally as I am about any 
prospective decline. I know 
that once a snowball starts 
rolling it gathers a lot of extra 
snow. How it will end up I 
leave to others to say. 

[The views expressed in this 
article do 
time coincide 


not necessarily at any 
with of the 


They are presented as 


those 
Chronicle. 
those of the author only.]| 


Continued from page 12 


Missouri Brevities 


who on Jan. 20 publicly offered 
$2,500,000 of Fram Corp. 6% con- 
vertible sinking fund debentures 
due Dec. 1, 1966, at 100% and 
accrued interest. MeDonald, 
Evans & Co. also participated in 
the offering on the same date of 
100,000 shares of Fram Corp. com- 
mon stock (par 50 cents) at 
$11.37% per share. 


Rice-Stix, Inc., St. Louis, re- 
ported that net earnings for the 
year ended Nov. 30, 1951 were 
$1,035,175, equivalent to $3.35 per 
share of common stock. Sales 
were $55,804,486, an increase of 


3.73% over the previous year. The 
usual regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents per share, plus an 
extra cf like amount, have been 
declarc.! on the common stock, 
both payai.'e Feb. 1 to stock- 
holders of record Jan. 15. 


Stern Brothers & Co. were also 
included in the group of under- 
writers who on Dec. 19 publicly 
offered and sold a total of 1,000,- 
000 shares of Niagara Mohawk 
Power Corp. common stock (no 
par value) at $24.25 per share. 

¥ 

On Jan. 9, stockholders of 
Kansas City Steck Yards Co. were 
informed that unless at least 18.- 
950 shares of preferred stock are 
deposited in favor of the plan in 
exchange for debenture notes, par 
for par, the plan will be 
doned. The recapitalization 
will become effective 
change of 23,700 shares. 
to 
year 5% 


aban- 
plan 
upon 
It is pro- 
issue $4,739,000 cf 40- 
debentures in exchange 


ex- 


posed 





amounted to $652,955, 


(283) 


equal 


95 


to 


$2.38 per common share, as com- 


for the 47,390 shares of preferred 
stock of $100 par value. Deposit 


pared with $769,098, or $2.84 per 
common share, for the 
fiscal year. 

Federal income and excess prof- 
its taxes for the 1951 year totaled 


previous 


of said shares may be made up to $j 198.000, an increase of $542,000 
April 10 with the Commerce over the 1950 year Sales 
Trust Co., Kansas City. amounted to $7,532,050, against 
+ # $6,624,095. According to H. P. 

An issue of 25,000 shares of 


4°,% cumulative preferred stock 
of Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Kansas 
City, has been placed with insti- 
tutional investors by F. S. Yantis 
& Co. of Chicago, Ill. The stock 
carries warrants to purchase two 
shares of common stock at $20 
per share for five years and at 
$22 per share for the next five 
years. The proceeds will be used 
to retire 8,843 shares of 4%% 
preferred stock and for working 
capital. 


hand.” 


: * a 
W. S. Dickey Clay Manufactur- 
ing Co., Kansas City, reports that 
net earnings after taxes for the 
fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1951 


Reed, 


Hess & McFaul Add 


(Special to THe Pinanciat CHRONICLE) 
PORTLAND, Ore.—Richard L. 
Hall is now with Hess & McFaul, 
American Bank Building. 


With Waddell & Reed 


(Special to THe Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Charles 
L. Peglow is now with Waddell & 
Life 


Inc., Metropolitan 


Building. 


Wilhelmsen, President, “immedi- 
ate prospects are favorable and it 
will require maximum production 
from all plants for the next five 
months to fill the orders now on 
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Dealer Group Buys 
$1 18,036,000 Public 


Awarded about 90% of 
$133,786,000 total 


The investment dealer group 
headed by Lehman Brothers, Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and Phelps, Fenn & 
Co. was awarded at competitive 
sale on Jan, 15, $118,036,000 out 
of a total of $133,786,000 of tax 
exempt bonds backed by the Fed- 
eral Government and issued for 
low rent public housing. Othe: 
managers of the nationwide group 
of about 200 investment firms 
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TITTLE bbb bbb » were Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; 


Smith, Barney & Co.; Shields & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. and R. W. 
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Pressprich & Co. 
The group, which named cou- 
pons of 2 and 24%%, was awarded 


°° ° . 25 of the 31 individual issues of- 
Ingutries Invited in AM fered by local housing authorities 


in 14 states. Among the larger 
MILWAUKEE & WISCONSIN individual offerings awarded to 
the group are: 
SECURITIES 


Amount Authority 

a $25,109,000 Baltimore, Md. 
locks Bonds 18,500,000 New York, N. Y. 

, eas ; iti 15,389,000 Boston, Mass. 

Public Utility Public Utility 389, oston, 
Bank and Insurance industrial 7'535,000 Greensboro, 'N. C 
Industrial Municipal 6,473,000 Gadsden, Ala. 
Mutual Funds institutional 6,271,000 Winston-Salem, N. C. 
5,876,000 Columbus, Ga. 
5,307,000 Houston, Tex. 





Generally the bonds mature 
it, 2 serially from 1953 to 1992 and the 


$118,036,000 are being reoffered at 

prices to yield from 1% to 2.20% 

225 EK: MASON ST., MILWAUKEE 2 penne a ch spear: ADs tage 
e 


opened simultaneously by the va- 
Telephones DAly 8-3392-3-4-5-6 rious local housing authorities at 


2 p.m. New York time. 
Connection—MI Omivage Phone —STete 3-0933 
eet Gye Tele = Today’s sale represents the third 
big offering of public hotsing 


MEMBERS: MIOWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 























bonds and the first such financing 
in 1952. The two offerings in 
1951—about $171,300,000 in July 














and $162,700,000 in October—were 
the largest permanent housing fi- 
nancing operations ever under- 
taken. Of these offerings the 
dealer group was awarded $155,- 


739,000 and $118,498,00, respec- 
LINK, GORMAN, PECK & co. tively. 


The bonds have the highest 
Established 1931 credit rating of reeognized invest- 
ment rating agencies, are exempt 
from all Federal income taxes and 
UNDERWRITERS and DISTRIBUTORS generally from local taxes in the 
states in which the authorities are 
located. They are obligations of 
the issuing local housing authori- 
Complete Trading Facilities tres, secured by a first pledge of 
annual contributions uncondi- 
Industrials Public Utilities — we gree by the U. S. Pub- 

“or ic Housing ministration to the 
Railroads Municipals local housing agency. The U. S. 
Housing Act of 1937, as amended, 
208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET pledges the faith of the United 
CHICAGO 4 States to the payment of the an- 


nual contributions. 
Bell Teletype CG 1213 Telephone STate 2-7844 Proceeds of the sale will be 
STate 2-0500 


used by the housing authorities to 
MILWAUKEE * GREEN BAY * MADISON refund outstanding temporary 


notes and advances from the U. S. 
Government, and to provide addi- 
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At the annual meeting of Mor- 
gan & Cie. Incorporated, Paris, 
held January 16, Julian Allen was 
elected Executive Vice-President. 
Bernard S. Carter continues as 
President, and N. D. Jay as Chair- 
man. Morgan & Cie. Incorporated With Roy E.. Hawk 
is wholly owned by J. P. Morgan 
& Co. Incorporated. 


Julian Allen Elected World War. In the second World 


War he served as Colonel on the 


By Morgan & Cie Intelligence Staff of General Carl 


Spaatz. He has been with 


War. 


(Special to Tae FInanciaL CHRONICLE) 
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Morgan organization in Paris for 
more than 20 years and has been 
a Vice-President sinee his return 
to the bank after the second World 


ATHENS, Ohio — George A. 

Mr. Allen has lived in France Meinhart has become affiliated 
most of the time since he saw with Roy E. Hawk & Co., Cline 
service in France in the first Building. 
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Securities Now 


Allied Kid Co., Boston, Mass. 


Dec. 10 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—At market (estimated at $21 per 


share). Underwriter—Schirmer, Atherton & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Proceeds—To Benjamin Simons, the selling 
stockholder. 


* Aluminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. (1/29) 
Jan. 10 filed $125,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
Feb. 1, 1964. Price—to be supplied by amendment. Un- 
derwriter—The First Boston Corp., New York. Proceeds 
—For expansion program. 


American Airlines, Inc., New York 


Dec. 5 filed 740,750 shares of common stock (par $1), of 
which 135,750 shares are to be offered to executive em- 
ployees through outstanding options at $11.70 per share, 
and 605,000 shares are to be offered to employees through 
above options. Underwriter — None. Proceeds — For 
working capital. 


American Bosch Corp. 


Nov. 13 filed 65,450 shares of 542% cumulative con- 
vertible second preferred stock, 1952 series, being offered 
to common stockholders of record Jan. 8 at rate of one 
share of preferred for each 20 common shares held (with 
oversubscription privileges); rights to expire Jan. 22. 
Price—At par ($50 per share) and accrued dividends. 
Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York. Preceeds—For 
capital expenditures and working capital and other. 
corporate purposes. 


American-Canadien Uranium Co., Ltd., N. Y. 
Dec. 28 filed 850,000 shares of common stock (par 10c). 
Price—$2 per share. Underwriter—None. Proceeds—To 


repay loans and other liabilities and for exploration ex- 
penses. 


American Fire: & Casuaity Co., Orlando, Fia. 
Dec. 19 (letter of notification) 11,100 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Priee —$27 per share. Underwriter — 
Guardian Credit Corp., Orlando, Fla. Proceed — For 
purchase of securities. Office — American Building, 
Orlando, Fla. 


%* Amurex Oil Development Co. (1/31) 


Jan. 11 filed 500,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $5), of which 100,000 shares are to be offered in 


Canada. Price—To be supplied by amendment (ex- 
pected at $10 per share). Underwriters—A. G. Becker 
& Co., Inc., Chicago and New York, and Dominion 


— Corp., Ltd. Proceeds—To be added to general 
unds. 


Arizona Flour Mills Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Dec. 24 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $10) being offered initially to stockholders 
of record about Jan. 15, with an oversubscription privi- 
lege. Price—$15 per share. Underwriter—Refsnes, Ely, 
Beck & Co., Phoenix, Ariz. Proceeds—To retire prom- 
issory notes and for working capital. Company’s Address 
—P. O. Box 2510, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Arizona Mining Corp. (Del.) 


Dec. 28 (letter of notification) 294,000 shares of class A 
capital stock, of which 194,000 shares will be sold by 
company and 100,000 shares by New Jersey Loan Co. 
Price--At par ($1 per share). Underwriter—W. C. 
Doehler Co., Jersey City, N. J. Proceeds—For new mill, 
tunneling and core-drilling expenses and working 
capital. 


Audio & Video Products Corp., N. Y. 


Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 235,000 shares of common 
stock (par 1 cent). Price—60 cents per share. Under- 
writer—Gearhart, Kinnard & Otis, Inc. and Townsend, 
Graff & Co., both of New York. Proceeds—To increase 
‘working, capital. 


%* Baltimore Camas Mines, inc., Boise, idaho 
Oct. 29 (letter of notification) 700,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—35 cents per share. Under- 
writer—None. Preceeds—To develop properties. Office 
601 Eastman Bldg., Boise, Idaho. 


% Basalt Rock Co., Inc., Napa, Calif. 


Jan. 10 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$8.25 per share. Underwriter— 
Dean Witter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. Preceeds—To 
A. G. Streblow, the selling stockholder. Office—Eighth 
and River Sts., Napa, Calif. 


Basic Refractories, inc., Cleveland, Ohio 
Jan. 2 filed 63,585 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered to common stockholders at rate of one share 
for each five shares held. Price—$10 per share. Under- 
writer—None. Proceeds—To H. P. Eells, Jr., President, 
who is the selling stockholder. 


Benbow Manufacturing Co., Burlingame, Calif. 


Dec. 7 (letter of notification) 85,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1), of which 10,000 shares are to be offered 
first to stockholders and 75,000 shares offered publicly. 
Price—$3 per share. Underwriter—None, but Davies & 
Co., San Francisco, Calif., acts as agent. Proceeds—To 
retire debt and for working capital. Office—1285 Rollins 
Road, Burlingame, Calif. 
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January 22, 1952 
Consolidated Grocers Corp._____-__-_--- Preferred 


Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. 
11 a.m. (EST) 


Pacific Power & Light Co........-.-_--_ Common 


January 23, 1952 


Central Illinois Public Service Co._____~- Preferred 
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New York Central RR. 
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January 28, 1952 


Dayton Power & Light Co._.__-_--- Common & Pfd. 
Southern California Petroleum Corp.__-- Preferred 


January 29, 1952 


Aluminum Co. of America___.----~--- Debentures 
Central Illinois Public Service Co.._.-_ - ~~ Bonds 
Republic Supply Co. of California_____-~- Common 
United Gas Corp., 11:30 (EST)_------------ Bonds 


January 30, 1952 
Lehmann (J. M.) Co., Inc., 11 a.m. (EST)._Common 
West Penn Electric Co., 11 a.m. (EST)_...Commen 
January 31, 1952 
Amurex Oil Development Co.__...-----__ Common 
Erie Forge & Steel Corp.__...---.-------- Common 
February 1, 1952 
Southwestern Public Service Co.___ ~~~ Common 


February 4, 1952 
Maine Public Utilities Co......_..------- Common 
CN  — Common 
February 5, 1952 
{llinois Central RR., noon (EST)_Equip. Trust Ctfs. - 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp....----- Preferred 
Pennsylvania Power Co., 11 a.m. (EST)----- Bonds 
February 20, 1952 
SGD. Be cn cccdticedasscstres Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
April 1, 1952 
eee Pes. PORE Giicconntsocccosenscnnct Bonds 











*% Bennett’s Valley Development Co. 
Jan. 14 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 


stock. Price—At par ($25 per share). Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—For drilling expenses and working 
capital. Address—Lock Box 244, St. Marys, Pa. 


Brooks & Perkins, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


Jan. 2 (letter of notification) 25,511 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$4.25 per share. Underwriter— 
Watling, Lerchen & Co., Detroit, Mich. Proceeds — To 
construct and equip a magnesium rolling mill. Offtee— 
1950 West Fort St., Detroit 16, Mich, 


* Builders iron Foundry, Providence, R. |}. 


Jan. 11 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 10-year 4% 
debentures due Feb. 1, 1962 (to be offered in denomina- 
tions of $50, $100 and $500 each). Underwriter—None. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—345 Harris Ave., 
Providence, R. I. 


Burlington Millis Corp. 


March 5, 1951, filed 300,000 shares of convertible pre- 
ferred stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Underwriter—Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York. Proceeds—For additions and improvements to 
plant and equipment. Offering date postponed. 


Carolina Power & Light Co. 


Dec. 14 filed 33,000 shares of $5 cumulative preferred 
stock (no par) being offered in exchange for $1.35 cu- 
mulative preferred stock (par $25) of Tide Water Power 
Co. on basis of one $5 preferred share for each 4 shares of 
Tide Water preferred, in connection with proposed 
merger of the two companies. Underwriter—None. State- 
ment effective Jan. 4. 


Catalin Corp. of America 
Nov. 16 filed 281.243 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Jan. 3 at rate of one share for each two shares 
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held, with an oversubscription privilege; rights to expire 
on Jan. 21. Price—$5 per share. Underwriter—None, 
Proceeds — For capital expenditures and working caps 
tal. Statement effective Dec. 28. ¥v 


Central Illinois Public Service Co. (1/23) 


Dec. 28 filed 50,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Under- 
writers—Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp., 
both of New York. Proceeds—For new construction. 


Central Illinois Public Service Co. (1/29) 


Dec. 28 filed $5,000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series D, 
due Feb. 1, 1982. Underwriters — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuaré 
& Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc., Kidder, Peabody & Co. ane 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lehman 
Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler; The First Boston Corp. and Central 
Republic Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co. Proceedg—- 
ew construction. Bids—Expected to be received 
on Jan. 29. 


% Coastal Commercial Corp. 


Jan. 10 (letter of notification) $200,000 of debentures 
(in denominations of $300 and $1,000 each). Priee—- 
80% of principal amount. Underwriter—Israel & Co., 
New York. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—. 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. & 


*% Colonial Acceptance Corp., Chicago, It. 


Jan. 7 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par $1). Price—At market (approxi. 
mately $4.25 to $5 per share). Underwriter—Stein Brox. 
& Boyce, Baltimore, Md. Preceeds—To David Gradmam., 
a of company. Office—208 So. LaSalle St., Chi-- 
cago, Ill. 


Columbia Pictures Corp., New York 


Dec. 26 filed 1,359 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—At market (about $12.75 per share). Underwritew 
—None. Proceeds—To certain selling stockholders. 


Consolidated Grocers Corp. (1/22) 


Dec. 29 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $50). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Underwriters — Kuhn, Loeb & Co. New 
York, A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. Proceeds—Tes 
retire 21,307 shares of $100 par value 5% cumulative: 
preferred stock and for additional working capital, 


Cooperative Grange League Federation 


Exchange, Inc., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Dec. 21 filed 100,000 shares of 4% cumulative preferrect 
stock (par $100) and 1,000,000 shares of common stoek 
(par $5), the preferred to be offered to farmer and non-- 
farmer GLF patrons, and the common stock to farmer 
patrons only. Price—At par. Underwriter—None. Pre- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and working capital. 


Cream Valley Telephone Co., Hawkins, Wis. 
Dec. 21 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of commer 
stock (par $25). Underwriter — None. Proceeds — Fou: 
construction costs. 


Dayton Power & Light Co. (1/28-29) 

Jan. 8 filed 256,007 shares of common stock (par $7) 
and a new series of $15,000,000 first mortgage bomd= 
due in 1982. The stock will be formally offered to com 
mon stockholders on Jan. 28 on basis of one share for 
each nine shares held; rights to expire on Feb. 15. The 
offering price of the bonds and the interest rate wilk 
be announced by the company about Jan. 29. Under- 
writers—Morgan Stanley & Co. and W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Proceeds—To repay $12,000,000 bank loans and for con-- 
struction program. 


*% Dent. & Russell, Inc., Vancouver, Wash. 


Dec. 21 (letter of notification) 552 shares of commem 
stock (par $25). Price—$500 per share. Underwrites—- 
None. Proceeds—For working capital. Office — 1010 
Washington St., Vancouver, Wash. 


*% Diamond Oil Corp., Reno, Nev. 


Jan. 8 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock, Price—$1l per share. Underwriter—None. Pro- 
ceeds—For drilling equipment. Office—1i139 North Vix- 
ginia St., Reno, Nev. 


Continued on page 93 
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Continued from page 97 
* Diesel Power Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Jan. 10 filed 475,000 shares of common stock to be of- 
fered first to holders of preferential rights for a limited 
time. Price At par ($1 per share). Underwriter 

fraham & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Preceeds—For develop- 


ment costs and working capital. 


Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Nov. 16 filed 180,000 shares of common stock (par $15) 
of which about 133,202 shares are offered to common 
stockholders of record Dec. 14 at rate of one share for 
each 50 shares held. Subscriptions must be filed between 


Jan. 3 and Jan. 25, 1952. Approximately 46,798 shares 
are also offered to employees of the company and its 
subsidiaries. Price—$82.50 per share. Underwriter— 


None. Proceeds—For capital additions to plants and fa- 
cilities and for other corporate purposes. Statement ef- 
fective Dec. 10. 


% Drayer-Hanson, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 52,045 shares of common 
stock (par 40 cents) to be issued to eight holders of 
outstanding notes in payment of the principal of said 
notes at rate of one share for each $1 of debt cancelled; 
and 500,000 shares of common stock (par 40 cents) to 
be issued to ten holders of notes on property at rate of 
one share for each $1.50 of debt cancelled. Underwriter 
—None. 


% Electronic Associates, Inc., Long Branch, N. J. 


Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 

cB@tock through exercise of rights issued to stockholders 
of record Dec. 21, 1951. Price—For each share follows: 
$4 plus | right; $3 plus 2 rights; $2 plus 3 rights; $1 plus 
4 rights; or 5 rights alone. Underwriter—None. Pro- 
ceeds—For expansion. 


% Erie Forge & Steel Corp., Erie, Pa. (1/31) 
Jan. 11 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Under- 
writers—Lee Higginson Corp. and P. W. Brooks & Co., 
Inc., both of New York. Proceeds—To retire outstand- 
ing 5% first preferred stock at par ($100 per share) and 
for general corporate purposes. 


Essex County Newspapers, iInc., Boston, Mass. 
Dec. 21 (letter of notification) $300,000 of first mortgage 
bonds due 1972 (in denominations of $1,000 each). Un- 
derwriter—None. Proceeds—For newspaper plant and 
equipment. Address—c/o Withington, Cross, Park & Mc- 
Cann, 73 Tremont St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Falstaff Brewing Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dec. 10 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (approximately $12.50 
per share). Underwriter —J. H. Williston & Co., New 
York. Proceeds—To Estate of Frederick R. Bauer. No 
general public offering planned. 


First Western Co., Seattie, Wash. 


Dec. 10 (letter of notification) 6,000 shares of class B 
common stock, Price—At par ($50 per share). Under- 
writer—None, but A. F. Crawford and R. B. Magner will 
handle sales. Proceeds—For construction and working 
capital. Office—8050—35th Street, Seattle, Wash. 


Forbes & Wallace, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 
Dec. 13 (letter of notification) 1,050 shares of class B 
common stock (no par). Price—$20 per share. Under- 
writers — Tifft Brothers, Springfield, Mass., and F. S 
Moseley & Co., Boston, Mass. Preceeds—To A. B. Wal- 
lace, the selling stockholder. Office — 1414 Main St., 
Springfield 2, Mass. 

Form Moulding, Inc., Marion, Ind. 


Dec. 17 (letter of notification) 31,740 shares of class B 
stock (par 10 cents), of which 20,000 shares will be is- 
sued to holders of class A stock in ratio of one-fifth 
share of class B to each share of class A held, with a 
value for each share of $1.25. The balance of 11,740 
shares will be offered publicly. Price—To public, $1.15 
per share. Underwriter—American Shares Corp., New 
York, and Young & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. Proceeds—To 
clear up dividend arrearages on class A stock. 


* Frontier Power Co., Trinidad, Colo. 


Jan. 7 (letter of notification) $107,000 of 4% 10-year 
convertible registered notes (convertible within five 
years at rate of five shares of $4 par common stock for 
each $20 of notes), to be first offered to stockholders; 
any unsubscribed notes to be accepted by White Secur- 
ities Corp. in payment of debt. Price—At par. Under- 
writer—None. Proceeds—To repay debt to White Se- 


curities Corp. Office—300 North Commercial Street, 
Trinidad, Colo. 


* Fuelgas Corp., Chester, N. Y. 


Jan. 9 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of preferred 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—For operating capital and expansion. 


General Appliance Corp., Springfield, Mass. 


Dec. 21 (letter of notification) 20,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—At market (approximately 
40 cents per share). Underwriter—E. L. Aaron & Co. 
New York. Proceeds—To W. T. Lynch and E. J. Calza. 
two selling stockholders. Office—i15 Park St., Spring- 


field, Mass. 
General Credit Corp., Miami, Fla. 


Dec. 29 “(letter of notification) 75,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $4 per share. Underwriter— 


The Com 
George R. Holland Associates, Miami, Fla. Proceeds— 
For use in small loan subsidiary branches. Office—440 


Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla. 


* Given Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 7 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, series A. Price—-At 
par ($10 per share) Underwriter—First Investment 
Co. Proceeds For working capital. Office 3301 
Fruitland Road, Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


Golconda Mines Ltd., Montreal, Canada 
April 9 filed 750,000 shares of common stock. 
At par ($1 per share). Underwriter—George F. Bree. 
New York. Proceeds—For drilling expenses, repaymen! 
of advances and working capital. Offering—Date not se1 


Grand Union Co., New York 


Aug. 7 filed 64,000 shares of common stock (par $10 
to be issued pursuant to an “employees’ restricted stocs 
option plan.” Price —To be supplied by amendment 
Underwriter—None. Proceeds—For general corporauw 


purposes. Office—50 Church St., New York. 


% Graybar Electric Co., Inc. (2/1) 

Jan. 9 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered to employees. Price—At par ($20 
per share). Underwriter—None. Proceeds—For general 
corporate purposes. 


Price— 


Hawkeye-Security Insurance Co. 


Nov. 5 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $50). Price—At market (cur- 
rently $50 per share). Underwriter—Quail & Co. 
Davenport, Ia., and Becker & Cownie, Des Moines, la 
Proceeds — To six selling stockholders. Office — 101% 
Walnut St., Des Moines 9, Ia. Offering—Temporarily 
delayed. 


Hoover Co., No. Canton, O. 


Oct. 22 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (par $2.50). Price—$18 per share. Underwriter— 
Hornblower & Weeks, New York. Proceeds—To William 
W. Steele, the selling stockholder. 


ideal Cement Co., Denver, Colo. 


Nov. 9 filed 250,000 shares of capital stock (par $10) be- 
ing offered in exchange for shares of $10 par stock of 
Pacific Portland Cement Co. of San Francisco on basis 
of one share of Ideal for each two shares of Pacific stock. 
Up to and including Dec. 31 over 80% of Pacific’s stock 
was deposited, thus consummating the exchange offer. 
It is Ideal’s intention to operate the Pacific company as 
a subsidiary. Dealer-Managers—Boettcher & Co., Den- 
ver, Colo.; J. Barth & Co., San Francisco, Calif. Offer— 
Extended to Jan. 31. Statement effective Nov. 29. 


Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. (1/22) 


Dec. 19 filed $17,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due Jan. 
1, 1982 and $6,000,000 of serial notes due Jan. 1, from 
1956 to 1967, inclusive. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Union Securities 
Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. Proceeds—To repay 
bank loans and for new construction. Bids—To be re- 
ceived up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Jan. 22. 


International Aggregates Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—-To purchase and equip home office. 
Office—209 Equitable Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


International Resistance Co. (1/18) 


Jan. 4 filed 325,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 250,000 are for the account of the com- 
pany and 75,000 shares for certain selling stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriters— 
F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. and Zuckerman, Smith & Co., 
both of New York. Proceeds—To company to retire up 
to $500,000 of bank loans and for working capital. Busi- 
ness—Manufactures resistors used in electronic and elec- 
trical devices. Offering—Expected week of Jan. 21. 


*% Investors Stock Fund, Inc., Minneapetis, Minn. 
Jan. 11 filed 1,000,000 shares of capital stock. Price— 
At market. Underwriter—Investors Diversified Services, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. Proceeds—For investment. 


lowa Public Service Co. 


Nov. 26 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—At market (approximately $19.50 
per share). Underwriter—A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Chi- 


cago, Ill. Proceeds — To Ray P. Stevens, the selling 
stockholder. 


% Joy Manufacturing Co. 


Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 800 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market. Underwriter—Thom- 
son & McKinnon, New York. Proceeds—To David Ingle, 
the selling stockholder. 


Kankakee Water Co., Portland, Me. 


Oct. 29 (letter of notification) 2,186 shares of 54% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $100) offered by com- 
pany to residents of Kankakee, Ill. Price—$105 per 
share. Underwriter—H. M. Payson & Co., Portland Me. 
Proceeds—For additions and improvements. Office—95 
Exchange Street, Portland 6, Me. Offering—Public of- 
fering expected late in January. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. (1/23) 


Jan. 3 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) and 317,792 shares of common stock (no par), 
the latter first to be offered for subscription by common 
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stockholders at rate of one share for each six common 
shares held on Jan. 22, with rights to expire on Feb. 6. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriters— 
The First Boston Corp. and Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction. 
% Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas Co., Inc. 

Jan. 14 filed 77,355 shares of common stock war $5) to 
be offered first to common stockholders at te of one 
share for each 10 shares held. Price—S$2 share. 
Undewriters—The First Trust Co. of Lincoln. Neb., and 
Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, lll. Proceeds ‘ ew con- 
struction and to retire bank loans. 

Kearney & Trecker Corp., West Allis, Wis. 

Dec. 26 (letter of notification) 5,800 shares of common 


stock (par $3). Price—$17 per share. Underwriters— 
Blyth & Co., Inc., and Robert W. Baird & Co, Inc. Pro- 
ceeds—To Francis J. Trecker, the selling stockholder. 
Office—6784 W. National Ave., West Allis 14. Wis. 
% Liberty Fabrics of New York, Inc. 
Jan. 10 (letter of notification) 13,790 shares of 5 cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $10). Price — $7.25 per 
share. Underwriter—Hallowell, Sulzberger & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Proceeds—-To Eugene Metzger. 3 director, 
who is the selling stockholder. 

Lindemann (A. J.) & Hoverson Co. 
Nov. 28 filed 112,500 shares of common stock (‘par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriter— 
Sills, Fairman & Harris, Inc., Chicago, lll. Proceeds— 


To eight selling stockholders. Offering—Date :ndefinite. 


Louisville Gas & Electric Co. (Ky.) 


Jan. 9 filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Feb. 1, 1982. Underwriters—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co., Ine. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. Proceeds—for prop- 
erty additions. 


Lubrication Engineers, inc., Fort Worth, Tex. 
Nov. 20 (letter of notification) 750 shares of common 
stock to be offered first to stockholders, and then to 
public. Price—At par ($100 per share). Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds — For operating capital. Office — 2809 
Race St., P. O. Box 7303, Fort Worth 11, Tex 


% Maine Public Utilities Co. (2/4) 


Jan. 15 filed 35,000 shares of common stocx ‘par $10) 
to be offered first to common stockholders at rate of 
one share for each five shares held on or about Feb. 4, 
with oversubscription privileges; rights to exoire about 
Feb. 25. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Under- 
writers — Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., both of New York. Proceeds— 
To repay bank loans and for new constructio: 


% Marathon Corp., Rothschild, Wis. 


Jan. 15 filed 400,000 shares of common stock ‘>ar $6.25). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriter— > 
Lee Higginson Corp., New York. Proceeds—TI» be added 
to general funds to be used for expansion. Business— 
Manufacturer of paper and paper machines. 


Marshali Field & Co., Chicago, Il. 


Dec. 19 filed 150,000 shares of 442% cumulative convert- 
ible preferred stock (par $100). Price—To e supplied 
by amendment. Underwriters—Glore, Forgan x Co. and 
Lee Higginson Corp., New York: Preceeds—tTo retire. 
bank loans. Offering—RIndefinitely postpone: 


Merchants Petroleum Co., Inc. 


Dec. 17 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — At market (approximately 65 
cents per share). Underwriter—Akin-Lambert & Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Proceeds—To R. Wayne Hudelson, the 
selling stockholder. Office—639 So. Spring Street, Los 
Angeles 14, Calif. 


% Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp. (2 5 


Jan. 15 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred stock (par $50). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Underwriter—Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 
New York. Proceeds—For expansion program 


Metals & Chemicals Corp., Dailas, Tex. 


Nov. 26 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Underwriter— 
Beer & Co. and Binford, Dunlap & Reed, both of Dallas, 
Tex.: Carlson & Co., Birmingham, Ala., and Stuart Wyeth 
& Co.-of Philadelphia, Pa. Proceeds—To purchase and 
instalfmill and for mining equipment and working capi- 
tal. Offering—Originally scheduled for Dec. 5, but de- 
ferred. temporarily. Corporation is considering increas- 
ing its financing and is now preparing a full registration 
statement. Now expected late in January. 


Midwestern Insurance Co., Oxlahoma City, Okla. 
Dec..10 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of preferred 
stock to be offered to present stockholders. Price—At 
par ($100 per share). Underwriter—None. Proceeds— 
For increased capital. 


Mineral Products Co., Pittsburg, Kansas 


Oct. 4 (letter of notification) $225,000 of second mort- 
gage 5% bonds to be offered to stockholders in ratio of 
$300 of bonds for each share of stock held as of record 
June 30. 1951, with an oversubscription privilege. Price 
—At principal amount. Underwriter—None. Proceeds— 
For equipment. Office—314 National Bank Bidg., Pitts- 
burg, Kansas. 
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Mitchell (Harry) Brewing Co. 
Dec. 12 filed 99,500 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$6 per share. Underwriters—Russ & Co., Inc., 
San Antonio, Texas, and Harold S. Stewart & Co., El 
Paso, Texas. Proceeds—To certain selling stockholders. 
Offering—Scheduled for today. 


% Monarch Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Jan. 11 (letter of notification) $30,000 of 6% debentures. 
Underwriter—None. Proceeds—To reduce indebtedness. 
Office—900 First National-Soo Line Bldg., Minneapolis 2, 


Minn. 
% Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Jan. 16 filed 400.000 shares of common stock (par $5). 


Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriter— 
Smith, Barney & Co., New York. Proceeds—To be added 
to general funds to be used for expansion of plant facil- 
ities. Offering—Expected early in February. 


% Moore Drop Forging Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Jan. 8 (letter of notification) 9,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1 Price—At market (approximately $11 
per share). Underwriters—G. H. Walker & Co., New 
York, and Blunt Ellis & Simmons, Chicago, Ill. Pro- 
ceeds—-To Altred H. Chapin, a director of the company. 


Moore International Television, Inc., N. Y. 


Dec. 5 (letter of notification) 299,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—-For production of films for television 
presentation and general working capital. _Office — 20 
East 53rd Street, New York, N. Y. Offering—Expected 
in January. 


Muntz TV, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 28 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (approximately $2.87%% 
per share). Underwriter—John R. Kauffmann Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. Proceeds—To Earl W. Muntz, the selling 
stockholder. Office—1735 West Belmont Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Nash (F. C.) & Co., Pasadena, Calif. 

Dec. 7 (letter of notification) $200,000 of 5%% convert- 
ible debentures to be first otfered to common stock- 
holders on a pro rata basis; unsubscribed shares first 
to exchange, par for par, for $92,600 of outstanding 542% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $100); remainder to 
be publicly offered. Price— At 100%. Underwriter — 
Pasadena Corp., Pasadena, Calif. Proceeds—To redeem 
unexchanged preferred stock and for working capital. 
Office—1i41 East Colorado Street Pasadena 1, Calif. 


Nevada Oil & Gas Co., Reno, Nev. 
Dec: 6 (letter of notification) 48,350 shares of common 
stock. Price — At par ($1 per share). Underwriter — 
None. Proceeds — To purchase drilling equipment. 
Office—304-305 Clay Peters Building, 140 N. Virginia 
Street, Reno. Nev. 


Nevada Uranium Co., Lovelock, Nev. 
Dec. 24 (letter of notification) 230,160 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Underwriter——None. 
Proceeds—Fcor machinery and equipment. Address—P. 
O. Box 653, Lovelock, Nev. 


New Britain Machine Co. (1/18) 


Jan. 2 filed 70.000 shares of common stock (no par) to be 
offered to common stockholders of record Jan. 18 at 
rate of one share for each two shares held. Price— $20 
per share. Underwriter—None. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Business—Manufacture of multiple spindle auto- 
matic screw machines, etc. 


Nu-Enamel Corp., Chicago, Ill. 


Nov. 8 (letter of notification) $220,000 of 5% convertible 
notes, dated Dec. 1, 1951, and due Dec. 1, 1959. Price— 
At par (in denominations of $100 each). Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—For working capital. Office—444 Lake 
Shore Drive. Chicago, Il. 


Overseas Merchants Corp. 


Nov. 16 (letter of notification) 10 shares of common stock 
(no par). Price—$1,000 per unit. Underwriter—E. M 
Warburg & Co. Inc., New York. Proceeds—To Eric M 
Warburg. the selling stockholder. Office—52 William 
St., New York. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Dec. 26 filed 163,986 shares of 5% redeemable first pre- 
ferred stock. series A (par $25) to be offered to em- 
ployees. Price—$24.50 per share, of which $23.50 per 
share is tc ve paid through payroll deductions under the 
Employees Stock Purchase Plan. Underwriter+None. 
Proceeds—For new construction. 


Pacific Power & Light Co. (1/22) 

Dec. 21 filed 552,792 shares of common stock (no par). 
of which 200.000 shares are for account of company and 
352,792 shares for the account of selling stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriters— 
Lehman Brothers; Union Securities Corp.; Bear, Stearns 
& Co.; and Dean Witter & Co. Proceeds—From sale of 
200,000 shares, to be used for property additions and im- 
provements. 

% Packaging Materials Corp., Providence, R. I. 
Jan. 8 (letter of notification) $210,000 of 5% 10-year 
debentures (to be offered in denominations of $80 each) 
and 2,625 shares of common stock (no par). Price— 
Bonds at principal amount and stock at $20 per share. 
Underwriter—None. Proceeds—For bank loans and 
equipment. Office—224 Thayer St., Providence_6, R. I. 
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Peabody Coal Co. 
March 26 filed 160@@0*shares of 54% prior preferred 
stock (par $25). Price — To be supplied by amendment 
Underwriter—A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. Pro- 
ceeds—For construction program. Offering—Indefinitely 
postponed. 


Pennsylvania Power Co. (2/5) 

Jan. 4 filed $6,000,000 of first mortgage bonds Feb. 1, 
1982. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. and 
Blair, Rollins Co., Inc. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler; Equitable Securities Corp. and R. W. Pressprich & 
Co. (jointly); Stroud & Co., Inc. and Drexel & Co. (joint- 
ly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Proceeds— 
From sale of bonds, and from sale to parent, Ohio Edi- 
son Co., of 80,000 shares of common stock for $2,400,000, 
to be used for Pennsylvania's construction program. Bids 
—To be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Feb. 5 at office 
of Commonwealth Services, Inc., 20 Pine St.. New 
York 5, N. Y. 


Peoples Finance Corp., Montgomery, Ala. 
Dec. 19 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Underwriter—Carl- 
son & Co., Birmingham, Ala. Proceeds—To expand busi- 
ness. Office—5 South Court St., Montgomery, Ala. Of- 
fering—Expected early in January. 


* Perfection Paint & Color Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jan. 7 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 5%% sinking 
fund debentures due Dec. 1, 1961. Price—At par (in 
denominations of $500 and $1,000 each). Underwriter— 
City Securities Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. Preceeds—To 
retire mortgage and bank loans. Office—715 East Mary- 
land St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


*% Phoenix Printing Co., Chicago, III. 

Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 300 shares of 7% cumula- 
tive prior preferred stock (par $100), 300 shares of 5% 
preferred stock (par $50) and 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be offered in units of one 7% preferred 
share and two common shares at $100 per unit, or one 
5% preferred share and 23 common shares at $200 per 
unit. Underwriter—None. Proceeds—For working cap- 
ital. Office—621 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Il. 


Pioneer Air Lines, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
Nov. 29 filed 126,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Underwriter— 
Cruttenden & Co., Chicago, Ill. Proceeds—To purchase 
new equipment. Offering—Expected some time in Jan- 
uary. 


*% Public Finance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Jan. 8 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Under- 
writer—None. Proceeds—To finance small loan business. 
Office—1441 North First St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


*% Reeves Soundcraft, Inc. 

Jan. 8 (letter of notification) 18,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$2.25 per share. Underwriter—Gearhart, 
Kinnard & Otis, Inc., New York. Proceeds—To H. W. 
Clapper, the selling stockholder. 


Reeves Soundcraft Corp., N. Y. 
Dec. 21 (letter of notification) 13,100 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—$2.43°%4 per share. Under- 
writer—Gearhart, Kinnard & Otis, Inc., New York. Pro- 
ceeds—To Bernard Goodwin, the selling stockholder. 


Republic Supply Co. of California (1/29) 
Dec. 28 filed 70,259 shares of capital stock (par $10). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (proposed maxi- 
mum offering price is $17 per share). Underwriters— 
Dean Witter & Co. and Blyth & Co., Inc. Proceeds— 
For expansion program and working capital. Offering— 
Expected toward end of January. 


% Rex Salvage Corp.. Jersey City, N. J. 

Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 299,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 1 cent). Price—$l1 per share. Under- 
writer—Herbert E. Scharff, New York. Proceeds—For 
acquisition of properties and working capital. Office— 
45 Pollack Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


% Rhode Island Insurance Co., Providence, R. |. 
Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 92,942 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—19 cents per share. Underwriter— 
Siegel & Co., New York. Proceeds—To selling stock- 
holders. 


Ritchie Associates Finance Corp. 
Sept. 18 (letter of notification) $200,000 of 6% 15-year 
debentures. dated July 1, 1951, to be issued in multiples 
of $100. Underwriter—Cohu & Co., New York. Proceeds 
—To retire debts and purchase building. Office—2 East 
Church St., Frederick, Md. 


Robinson (J. W.) Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Jan. 4 filed 100,000 shares of capital stock to be offered 
on a pro rata basis to stockholders of record Nov. 23, 
1951 (approximately 33 in number) for a 30-day period, 
with an oversubscription privilege. Unsubscribed shares 
to be sold privately to individuals selected by company. 
Price—At par ($10 per share). Underwriter—None. Pro- 
ceeds — For working capital. Business — Department 
store. 
*% Safeway Stores, Inc., Oakland, Calif. 
Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—At market. Underwriter—None. 
Proceeds—To Lingan A. Warren, the selling stockholder. 
Office—-201 Fourth St., Oakland 4, Calif. 


Scott Paper Co. 
Dec. 28 filed 6,000 memberships in the company’s Em- 
oloyees’ Stock Purchase Plan for 1952 together with 
25.263 shares of common stock (no par) to be purchased 
under the plan. 
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Seattie Steam Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
Oct. 12 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of class B 
stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—To pay part of purchase price of 
Seattle steam heating properties and for working capital. 
Office—1411 Fourth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Servomechanisms, Inc. (2/4-9) 

Dec. 26 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (par¥z0 
cents), of which 250,000 shares are for the account of the 
company and 100,000 shares for selling stockholders. 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (expected at 
around $5 per share). Underwriter—Van Alstyne Noel 
Corp., New York. Proceeds—For expansion program 
and working capital. 


Silver Buckie Mining Co., Wallace, Ida. 
Sept. 25 (letter of notification) 290,060 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price—32'2 cents per share. 
Onderwriter—Standard Securities Corp., Spokane, Wash., 
and Kellogg, Idaho. Proceeds — To six selling stock- 
holders. Address—Box 469, Wallace, Idaho. 


Southern Bankers Life Insurance Co. 
Dec. 28 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 15-year 6% 
convertible debentures (in denominations of $500 each). 
Underwriter—Howell O. Archard & Co., New York. Pro- 
ceeds—To pay liabilities assumed and for working 
capital. Office—425 South Ervay St., Dallas, Tex. 


Southern California Petroleum Corp. (1/28-29) 
Dec. 28 filed 112,000 shares of 6% cumulative convertible 
preferred stock. Price—At par ($25 per share). Under- 
writer—The First California Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. Proceeds—To purchase outstanding stock of Cul- 
berton & Irwin, Inc., independent oil producer, and for 
working capital. ~ 


Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc., McNary, Ariz. 
Dec. 14 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative convertible preferred stock, series A. Price—At 
par ($100 per share). Underwriter—The Mondet Corp. 
Proceeds—For working capital. 


* Southwestern Public Service Co. (2/1) 

Jan. 11 filed 251,540 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be first offered for subscription by common stock- 
holders at rate of one new share for each 13 shares 
held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Under- 
writer—Dillon, Read & Co. Inc., New York. Proceeds— 
From sale of stock, together with funds from private 
sale of $10,000,000 new 3°4% first mortgage bonds due 
1982, to be used to pay for property additions and to 
retire. bank loans. Offering—-Expected about Feb. 1. 


Soya Corp. of America 
Dec. 29 (letter of notification) 60.000 shares of common 
stock (par 1 cent). Price—At market. Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—To recondition factory equipment. 
Office—30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Spear & Co., New York 

Dec. 31 filed 9,026 shares of $5 cumulative convertible 
second preferred stock, (no par), of which 7,526 shares 
are to be offered to common stockholders for subscrip- 
tion on or before Feb. 29, and 1,500 shares to be sold to 
a selected group. Price—$105 per share. Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—To A. M. Kahn and A. J. Kaminsky, 
two selling stockholders. Business — Furniture store 
chain. 


Specialized Products Corp., Birmingham, Ala. 
Sept. 26 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 
stock Price—$1 per share. Underwriter—Carlson & Co., 
3irmingham, Ala. Proceeds—For operating capital and 
advertising costs. Office—2807 Central Ave., Birming- 
nam 9, Ala. 


* Texas Industries, Inc., Dallas, Texas 

Jan. 11 filed $1,000,000 of 15-year 6% convertible de- 
bentures due Jan. 15, 1967. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Underwriter—-Rauscher, Pierce & Co., 
Dallas, Tex. Proceeds—To be added to general funds. 
Business—Produces and sells lightweight expanded clay 
or shale aggregate under the trade name ‘‘Haydite” and 
manufactures and sells lightweight concrete masonry 
units, etc. 


Texstar Corp., San Antonio, Tex. 
Nov. 27 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price-—$10 per share. Underwriter— 
Wood, Struthers & Co., San Antonio, Tex. Proceeds— 
To purchase Aztec Ceramics, Inc., and for working capi- 
tal. Office—2409 Transit Tower, San Antonio 5, Tex. 


% Thatcher Glass Mfg. Co., Inc., Elmira, N. Y. 

Jan. 10 (letter of notification) 3.500 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—At market (about $15.25 per 
share. Underwriter—None, but Coleman, Fagan & Co., 
New York, will act as brokers. Proceeds—To a selling 
stockholder. 


Toklan Royalty Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 
Oct. 11 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par 70 cents). Price—$4.50 per share. Under- 
writer—None. Proceeds—To purchase for investment 
450,000 shares of capital stock of Palmer Stendel Oil Co. 
Office—635-644 Kennedy Building, Tulsa, Okla. 


Transgulf Corp., Houston, Tex. 
Dec. 3 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents). Priee—$1.05 per share. Under- 
writer—None. Proceeds—For working capital. Office 
—l1 Main Street, Houston, Tex. 


Unexcelled Chemical Corp., N. Y. a. 
Jan. 2 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $5). Price—At market (last sale price $6.1242 
on Dec. 31, 1951). Underwriter—Auchincloss, Parker & 
Redpath, New York, who are the selling stockholders. 


Continued on page 109 
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United Fire & Casualty Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Nov. 16 (letter of notification) 2,161 shares of capital 
stock (par $10) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders. Price—$26 per share. Underwriter—None. Pro- 
eeeds—To restore capital. Office—810 First Ave., N. E., 
Gedar Rapids, Ia. 


United Gas Corp. (1/29) 

Dec. 20 filed $50,000,000 first mortgage 
trust bonds due 1972. Underwriters 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stu- 
art & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co., White, Weld & 
Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); The First 
Boston Corp., Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., and Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—To finance in 
part the 1951-52 construction program of corporation 
and its subsidiary, United Gas Pipe Line Co. Bids 
Tentatively scheduled to be received up to 11:30 a.m. 
(EST) on Jan. 29. 


U. S. Oil & Gas Corp., Houston, Tex. 
Dec. 20 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
Stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Under- 
writer—None. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
612 M & M Bidg., Houston, Texas. 


* U. S. Vitamin Corp. 


Jan. 9 filed voting trust certificate for 15,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). 


Van Norman Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Nov. 21 filed $2,400,000 of 434% convertible sinking fund 
debentures due Dec. 1, 1969. Price—100% and accrued 
interest. Underwriter—Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis, 
Boston, Mass. Proceeds—For machinery and working 
capital. Offering—Indefinitely postponed. 


and collateral 
To be determined 


Vertientes-Camaguey Sugar Co. of Cuba (Com- 
pania Azucerera Vertientes-Cameguey de 
Cuba) 

Nov. 23 filed 481,307 shares of common stock being of- 
fered to common stockholders of record Dec. 18, 1951 at 
cate of one share for each two shares held, with an over- 
subscription privilege; rights expire Jan. 18. Price—At 
par ($6.50 per share). Underwriter—None. Proceeds— 
‘To reduce short-term indebtedness and for working 
capital. Statement effective Dec. 12. 


Viking Plywood & Lumber Corp., Seattle, Wash. 
Oct. 19 filed 22,500 shares of common stock (no par) to 
be oftered to employee-stockholders in minimum units 
of 125 shares per unit. Price—$20 per share. Under- 
writer—None. Proceeds—To purchase 50% of capital 
stock of Snellstrom Lumber Co. 


Vulcan Extension, Inc., Wallace, Idaho 
Dec. 13 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 20 cents). Price—82 cents per share. Under- 
writer—J..A. Hogle & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. Pro- 
ceeds—To Callahan Zinc-Lead Co., the selling stock- 
holder. Co’s Address—P. O. Box 709, Wallace, Ida. 

Warner-Hudnut, Inc. 
Dec. 12 filed 293,960 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered in exchange for 146,980 shares of Maltine 
Co. on a two-for-one basis; offer expires on Jan. 29, 
subject to a 15 days’ extension. Underwriter—None. (F. 
Eberstadt & Co. is financial consultant for Warner-Hud- 
nut, Inc.) Statement effective Dec. 28. 

West Penn Electric Co. (1/30) 
Dec. 28 filed 440,000 shares of common stock (no par) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
on or about Feb. 1 at rate of one share for each eight 
shares held; rights to expire about Feb. 18. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Harri- 
man Ripley & Co. Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co. and The 
first Boston Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. (jointly). Proceeds—To be invested 


in common stocks of three subsidiaries. Bids—Expected 
11 a.m. (EST) Jan 30. 


Prospective Offerings 


¥& Aeroquip Corp. 

San. 4, Don T. McKone, Chairman, announced that con- 
sideration was being given to the possibility of equity 
financing. On Feb. 18, stockholders will vote on in- 
creasing authorized common stock to 1,000,000 from 
750,000 shares, and on issuance of 37,500 shares as a 
5% stock dividend. Underwriter—Watling Lerchen & 


Co., Detroit Mich. Proceeds—For additional working 
capital. ; 


Allied Electric Products, Inc., Irvington, N. J. 
Nov. 9, Nathan Chirelstein, Chairman, ail kk is probable 
that the company within a short time will register with 
the SEC an issue of long-term convertible debentures 
part of which will be offered in exchange for any out- 
standing three-year convertible notes dated Nov. 1, 1951 
UOnderwriter—Hill, Thompson & Co., Inc., New York. 


¥% American Can Co. 


Jan. 9, it was announced company has under considera- 
tion various: plans of financing to raise approximately 
$50,000,000 of new money to provide in part the funds 
required for the proposed expansion of its plant facili- 
ties, and for additional working capital. No determina- 
tion has been made as to whether these funds would be 
raised through borrowing or equity financing. Probable 
Underwriters— Morgan Stanley & Co., Clark, Dodge & 
Co. and F. S. Moseley & Co. Stockholders on April 29 
will vote on approving a four-for-one split-up of the 
preferred and common stocks which in effect will be a 
100% stock dividend on the common stock. 
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Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
Dec. 6 it was reported company may issue and sell 
$35,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriters—May 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp. 
and Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); Union Securities 
Corp.: Smith, Barney & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construction. 


% Armstrong Rubber Co. 
Jan. 7 it was reported that the company is understood 
to be discussing additional financing. Traditional Un- 
derwriter: F. Eberstadt & Co. Inc., New York. 
* Bell Telephone Co. of Canada 
Jan. 15 it was announced stockholders will vote Feb. 28 
on authorizing an issue of not exceeding $50,000,000 in 
new debt securities. 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania 
Jan. 2 it was announced that company’s construction 
program for next three years calls for the expenditure 
of $247,000,000 of which about $81,700,000 will be spent 
in 1952. Underwriters—For bonds to be decided by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.: Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lazard Freres & Co. (joint- 
ly); Morgan Stanley & Co.; White, Weld & Co. and 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. 


*% California Electric Power Co. 

Jan. 2 the company applied to the FPC for authority to 
issue $9,000,000 promissory notes during 1952 to Bank of 
America, N. T. & S. A., to mature in 12 months. The 
proceeds would be used as interim financing for a new 
steam electric generating plant and other additions to 
property. Permanent financing not expected until late 


this year. Probable bidders for bonds and/or deben- 
tures: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Salomon Bros. & 


Hutzler. Latest preferred stock issue was placed pri- 
vately through Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


Central Louisiana Electric Co., Inc. 
Dec. 3 it was announced that company contemplates sale 
of $2,980,000 of additional debentures (probably pri- 
vately) and $1,500,000 additional common stock early 
in 1952 (probably to stockholders through rights), fol- 
lowing the merger into company of Gulf Public Service 
Co., Inc. 

Central Maine Power Co. 
Dec. 31, W. C. Wyman, President, announced that “addi- 
tional requirements for 1952, estimated at about $6,000,- 
000, are expected to be obtained by short term bank 
loans, pending further permanent financing.” 


*% Central Power & Light Co. 

Jan. 10 it was stated company plans issuance and sale 
of $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series D, late in 
March. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. and Bear, 
Stearns & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The First Boston 
Corp.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Lehman Brothers 
and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly); Union Securities Corp. Proceeds—For new 
construction. 

Chicago & Western Indiana RR. 

June 2 it was reported company expects to issue and sell 
early in 1952 approximately $65,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds due 1981. Price—Not less than par. Underwriter— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; 
Lee Higginson Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.); Drexel & 
Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; First Boston 
Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis; Kidder, Peabody & Co. Proceeds—To refund 
$49,988,000 of 4% non-callable consolidated first mort- 
gage bonds due July 1, 1952, and to redeem $13,747,000 
first and refunding mortgage 444% bonds, series D, due 


Sept. 1, 1962. The remainder will go towards property 
improvements, etc. 


Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
April 7 it was reported company expects to market 
early in 1952 between $25,000,000 and $30,000,000 of 
new bonds. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.; 
Glore, Forgan & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. Proceeds will be used 
for construction program. 

Colorado interstate Gas Co. 
Dec. 26 SEC approved a plan filed by Mission Oil Co. 
and its holding company subsidiary, Southwestern De- 
velopment Co. designed to effectuate compliance with 
the Holding Company Act. This development is expected 
to result in early registration of Colorado Interstate Gas 
Co. common stock, with Union Securities Corp. as prob- 
able underwriter. 

Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
Nov. 26 it was announced that it is the present intention 
of the company to sell securities in 1952 for the purpose 
of refunding the $20,000,000 of 242% bank notes due 
June 15, 1952. The type or aggregate amount of securi- 
ties which may be sold during 1952 cannot be determined 
at this time. 

Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric Co. 
Dec. 21 it was announced cOmpany contemplates ex- 
penditures of at least an additional $50,000,000 through 


1953 to meet the demand for electric service. Further 
financing is planned. 
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Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc. 

Jan. 2 company announced its plans to spend about 
$105,000,000 for new construction during 1952, of which 
it is proposed to raise $65,000,000 from new financing. 
It is presently borrowing $31,000,000 from banks. Under- 
writers—For bonds, to be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Morgan Stanley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. 


Consolidated Engineering Corp. 
Dec 27 it was reported company may do some additional 
financing in 1952. Blyth & Co., Inc. underwrote common 
stock offering last December. 


Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. of 
Baltimore 

Dec. 24 it was stated that company plans to issue and sell 
both stocks and bonds during 1952 to an amount suffi- 
cient to raise approximately $22,000,000. Underwriters— 
For bonds to be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc. and Alex. Brown & Sons (jointly). 
The First Boston Corp., Alex. Brown & Sons and John C. 
Legg & Co (jointly) handled latest common stock fi- 
nancing, while White, Weld & Co. handled last preferred 
stock sale. Proceeds—For new construction. Offering— 
Expected in March or April. 


Cott Beverage Corp., New Haven, Conn. 
Aug. 22 it was stated that the company plans issuance 
and sale of 30,000 shares of preferred stock (par $10) 
each share to carry a bonus of common stock. Under- 
writer — Ira Haupt & Co., New York. Proceeds — For 
expansion program. 


County Gas Co., Atlantic Highlands, N. J. 
Nov. 15 it was announced company will pay about $15,- 
000,000 for the gas properties of Jersey Central Power & 
Light Co. Method and type of securities to be sold to 
finance this purchase not yet determined. 


Eastern Stainless Steel Corp. 
Oct. 25 the stockholders approved a proposal increasing 
the authorized capital stock to 750,000 shares from 
500,000 shares, of which 420,000 shares are outstanding. 
Additional shares may be issued to stockholders, and 
the proceeds used for expansion. Traditional under- 
writer: J. Arthur Warner & Co. Inc., New York. 


*% Florida Power Corp. 

Jan. 11 it was announced that additional financing will 
be necessary to complete the company’s construction 
program and it is contemplated that the balance of new 
capital needed will be obtained from the sale of common 
stock and first mortgage bonds. Company has borrowed 
$4,000,000 under a bank credit recently arranged which 
provides for short-term bank borrowings of not more 
than $10,000,000. Previous bond financing was done 
privately. Common stock may be offered to common 
stockholders, with Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane acting as agents. 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp. 
Oct. 25 it was reported that company may offer addi- 


tional common stock early in 1952. Probable under- 
writer—A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Foote Mineral Co. 
Dec. 24 it was announced company plans to increase 


authorized common stock from 300,000 shares (259,422 
shares outstanding) to 500,000 shares of $2.50 par value. 
The company states that “there is no present plan of 
capital financing either of an equity type or loan.” The 
directors, however, “are studying several plant expan- 
sion programs which may eventually require more capi- 
tal.” A group headed by Estabrook & Co. underwrote an 
issue of common stock to stockholders in April, 1951, 
Stockholders will meet Feb. 21. 


Hahn Aviation Products, Inc. 
Aug. 24 it was announced company proposes to offer 
12.500 additional common stock (par $1), in addition to 
17,500 shares recently offered. nderwriter — None. 
Proceeds — For engineering, acquisition of machinery 
and other corporate purposes. Office—2636 No. Hutchin- 
son St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 

idaho Power Co. 
Dec. 14 company applied to FPC for authority to borrow 
from banks up to a total of $15,000,000 during the first 
seven months of 1952. Of this amount, $10,225,000 would 
be required for interim financing of new construction 
during 1952. The balance would be used, if required 
prior to the time of permanent financing, to renew tem- 
porary bank loans outstanding. 
* Illinois Central RR. (2/5) 
Bids for the purchase of $4,110,000 equipment trust cer- 
tificates, series HH, to be dated Feb. 1, 1952 and to 
mature in 30 equal semi-annual instalments to and in- 
cluding Feb. 1, 1967, will be received at the office of the 
company, Room 301, 135 East 11th Place, Chicago 5, IIL, 
up to noon (CST) on Feb. 5. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

illinois Central RR. 
Nov. 16, the directors authorized, pending a favorable 
market, the issue and sale of up to $25,000,000 of consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds. Underwriters — May be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Morgan Stanley & 
Co. Proceeds — To retire debt maturing in next four 
years and to replace depleted working capital. 

Interstate Power Co. 
Nov. 28 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about $2,000,000 of first mortgage bonds and $3,000,000 of 
common stock before April 15, 1952. Underwriters—To 
be decided by competitive bidding. Probable bidders 
for bonds: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld & Co.; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Smith, Barney 
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& Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. Probable bidders for 
common stock: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Lehman Brothers; 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane and Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. (jointly); Smith; Barney & Co.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. 


lowa Southern Utilities Co. 
Nov. 14 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell in the near future first mortgage bonds and con- 
templates sale of approximately $5,000,000 additional 
securities in 1953. Previous bond financing was done 
privately. Proceeds from bond sale, to repay $7,000,000 
bank loans. 


Jamaica Water Supply Co. 
Dec. 3 it was stated that company has applied to New 
York P. S. Commission for authority to issue and sell 
$1,200,000 of first mortgage bonds (probably privately) 
and approximately 13,600 shares of common stock. Ap- 
proximately $200,000 of stock will be sold the first week 
in February and an additional $100,000 is slated after 
March 20. Traditional Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 

Jan. 4 company announced that it plans to issue 
and sell {n 1952 about $12,000,000 of additional first 
mortgage bonds (this is in addition to present contem- 
plated preferred and common stock financing—see SEC 
filing of Jan. 3 above). Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.: Glore, Forgan & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp.; 
White, Weld & Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Smith, 
Barney & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros & 
Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Equitable 
Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & 
Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Proceeds—For 
new construction. 


Kentucky Utilities Co. 

Dec. 10 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
in April or May $12,000,000 30-year first mortgage bonds, 
series D. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. 
(jointly); Lehman Brothers and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 
(jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; Union Securities Corp. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). 


Keyes Fibre Co. 
Jan. 9 company announced that it plans to issue 
$2,500,000 of new bonds, subject to approval of stock- 
holders on Jan. 21. Underwriter—Probably Coffin & 
Burr, Inc., Boston, Mass. Proceeds—To refund $1,988,999 
outstanding first mortgage bonds and to provide addi- 
tional capital for increased production capacity. 


% Koppers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh Pa. 

Jan. 10 it was reported company plans issuance and sale 
to public of 250,000 additional shares of common stock 
(par $10). Traditional Underwriter—The First Boston 
Corp., New York. Proceeds—For expansion program. 
Registration—Expected in February. 


Laclede Gas Co. 
Nov. 10 it was announced company has requested Missis- 
sippi River Fuel Corp. to dispose of its Laclede Gas Co. 
(248,400 shares, or 8.2% of total 3,039,860 shares out- 
standing). Latter has appealed to Missouri P. S. Com- 
mission and the SEC. 


Lehmann (J. M.) Co., Inc., N. J. (1/30) 
Bids will be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Jan. 30 at 
the office of Alien Property, 120 Broadway, New York 
5, N. Y., for the purchase from the Attorney General of 
the United States of 1,225 shares of capital stock (par 
$100) of this company. This constitutes 84.19% of the 
issued and outstanding capital stock. 

Martin (Glenn L.) Co. 
Jan. 10 company announced plan to sell an estimated 
$6,000,000 of convertible debentures to a group of pri- 
vate investors and additional common stock to common 
stockholders. Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co., New 
York. Proceeds—From sale of debentures to help meet 
production programs, and from sale of stock to retire 
debentures within six months. 

Miengel Co. 
Aug. 10, Alvan A. Voit, President, stated that the com- 
pany plans to spend from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 for 
expansion, but that plans for financing have not yet 
been completed. Traditional underwriter—F. S. Moseley 
& Co. 

Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Jan. 14 company filed an application with the SEC for 
authority to issue and sell $7,800,000 of first mortgage 
bonds, 40,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100) and 
40,000 shares of common stock (the latter issue to be 
sold to parent, General Public Utilities Corp.). Under- 
writers—For bonds and preferred stock to be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders for 
bonds—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler; Union Securities Corp.; Drexel & Co.; The 
First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Equitable 
Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Carl 
M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Probable bidders for preferred 
—Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co. and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co.; Drexel & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler; The First Boston Corp. Offering—Expected at end 
of February or the middle of March. 


Middie East Industries Corp., N. Y. 
Oct. 31 it was announced company plans to expand its 
capitalization in the near future and to register its 
securities with the SEC preliminary to a large public 
offering, the funds to be used to build new industrial 
projects in Israel. 
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Midway Airlines, Inc. 
Dec. 15 it was announced Illinois Commerce Commission 
has authorized issuance and sale of 87,200 shares of com- 
mon stock (no par). Price—$1 per share. Underwriter— 
None. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. 


Mississippi Valley Gas Co. 
Jan. 3, it was reported that this company formed by 
Equitable Securities Corp., has applied to the FPC for 
authority to purchase the natural gas properties of 
Mississippi Power & Light Co. for a basic purchase price 
of $11,151,128, and expects to issue and sell first mort- 
gage bonds and common stock. 


Narragansett Electric Co. 
Jan. 7 it was announced company contemplates that 
$7,500,000 of note indebteness will be permanently fi- 
nanced with bonds in or about March, 1952. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Lehman 
Brothers; White, Weld & Co. 


National Union Radio Corp. 
Nov. 29, Kenneth C. Meinken, President, announced com- 
pany plans to raise more than $5,000,000 of “new money” 
through sale of stock or from loans. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion program, involving a new plant to be constructed 
in Philadelphia. Underwriter—Probably Collin, Norton 
& Co., Toledo, O. Registration—Expected in two months. 


New England Power Co. 

Dec. 12 company applied to SEC for authority to increase 
authorized bank borrowings from $12,000,000 to $16,- 
000,000. A major portion of this indebtedness may be 
financed through issuance of common stock to parent 
(New England Electric System) and first mortgage bonds 
early in 1952. Underwriters — For bonds, to be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Blair, Rollins & Co. Inc. 
(jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Harri- 
man Ripley & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Union Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler (jointly). 


New England Power Co. 

Sept. 6 it was reported that company plans to issue 
and sell about 50,000 shares of preferred stock. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Lehman Brothers; Equitable Securities 
Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; 
W.C. Langley & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co.,Inc. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. 


New England Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Dec. 20, F. A. Cosgrove, Vice-President, said a perma- 
nent financing program will have to be undertaken in 
1952 to repay about $43,000,000 short-term bank borrow- 
ings. Underwriters—For bonds may be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. In case of common stock 
financing there will be no underwriting. 


New York Central RR. (1/23) 

Bids for the purchase of $8,850,000 equipment trust cer- 
tificates to be dated Feb. 1, 1952 and to mature in 15 
annual instalments up to Feb. 1, 1967, inclusive, will be 
received by the company up to noon (EST) on Jan. 23 
at its office at 466 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon 
Bros. & Hutzler. 


% New York State Electric & Gas Co. 

Jan. 7 company applied to New York P. S. Commission 
for authority to issue and sell to private investors an 
issue of $10,000,000 of debentures. 


Northern Natural Gas Co. 

Nov. 16 it was reported that permanent financing is not 
expected to be concluded until 1952 (probable in Janu- 
ary or February) to repay $42,000,000 of bank loans and 
to provide additional funds for company’s construction 
program. This financing may consist of about $32,000,000 
of debentures and $18,000,000 of common stock. Latter 
may be offered to common stockholders, without under- 
writing. Probable bidders for debentures: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp. and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly). 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) 
Oct. 25 it was announced company estimates that ap- 
proximately $32,500,000 of new money will be required 
to finance its construction program for 1951 and 1952 
through the sale in 1952 of common stock, and senior 
securities. Probable bidders for stock and bonds: Smith, 
Barney & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; Glore, Forgan 
& Co.; Lehman Brothers and Riter & Co. (jointly); 
Equitable Securities Corp.; Union Securities Corp.; Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Probable bidder 
on bonds only: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
% Northwest Natural Gas Co. 
Jan. 7 company filed amended application with FPC in 
connection with its plan to build a natural gas trans- 
mission system in the Pacific Northwest to transport 
gas from Canada to markets in Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon, with a portion to be returned to Canada for use 
in British Columbia. The estimated overall cost of the 
project is approximately $92,000,000. Underwriter— 
Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. Financing—Not ex- 
pected until after Provincial elections in April. 

Olsen, Inc., Elyria, O. 
Oct. 19 it was reported early registration is planned of 
about 225,000 shares of common stock. Underwriter— 
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McDonald & Co., Cleveland, O. Proceeds—To certain 
selling stockholders. Business—Manufactures hot air 
furnaces. Offering—Expected in January. 


Owens-Corning Fibreglas Corp. 

Dec. 7 it was reported that early registration was ek- 
pected of between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 common 
stock, part of which will be additional financing by com- 
pany and part for benefit of Corning Glass Works and 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., which each own 42% of the 
outstanding Fibreglas common stock. Probable under- 
writer: Goldman, Sachs & Co., New York. 


* Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 
Jan. 7 the company applied to the FPC for authority to 
build a 2,175-mile natural gas pipeline from southern 
Texas to the Pacific Northwest at an estimated cost 
of $174,186,602. The line is sponsored by Fish Engineer- 
ing Corp. of Houston, Tex. Probable underwriters: 
White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co., New 
York. (See also accompanying item on “Spokane Gas & 
Fuel Co.’’) 
Pacific Power & Light Co. 
Dec. 28 company applied to Federal Power Commission 
for authority to issue and sell $12,500,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds to a group of institutional investors. Proceeds 
would be applied to construction program, including the 
Yale hydroelectric project on the Lewis River in Wash- 
ington. 
Penn Controls, Inc. 

Jan. 11 it was reported company may file in February 
a revised financing proposal with SEC. The previ 
proposal to issue 100,000 shares of common stock (pa. 
$2.50) through F. S. Moseley & Co. was withdrawn on 
Dec. 21. 

*% Pennsylvania Electric Co. 

Jan. 5 it was announced that company plans to spend 
about $26,000,000 for expansion in 1952, to be financed, 
in part, by the sale of about $9,000,000 first mortgage 
bonds, $4,500,000 of preferred stock and $4,500,000 of 
common stock (the latter issue to parent, General Public 
Utilities Corp). Underwriters—For bonds and preferred 
stock to be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: (1) for bonds—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.; Union Securities Corp. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; A. C. Allyn 
& Co., Inc.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Shields & Co. 
and R. W. Pressprich & Co. (jointly). (2) for preferred— 
Smith, Barney & Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co, 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.;. Lehman Brothers and 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. Offering—Expected in mid-year. 

. Pennsylvania RR. 

Jan. 7 it was stated that company may be in the market 
soon with substantial equipment trust certificate offer- 
ings. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co. 
Dec. 7 it was announced stockholders will on Jan. 1% 
vote on approving a proposal to increase the amount 
of authorized preferred stock from 500,000 to 1,000,000 
shares and to increase the limit uf unsecured indebt- 
edness. There are, however, no present plans for addi- 
tional financing. In November, the company sold 
through Morgan Stanley & Co., Drexel & Co. and Glore, 
Forgan & Co. an issue of 249,942 shares of 4.70% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $100), thus exhausting 
the amount of presently authorized preferred stock. 

Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
Dec. 28 it was reported that early registration is expected 
of about $3,500,000 of new securities. Underwriters— 
Hornblower & Weeks and Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
Curtis. 

Robertson (H. H.) Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Nov. 16 it was announced stockholders will in April, 
1952, vote on a proposal to increase the authorized com- 
mon stock from 250,000 shares (all outstanding) to l,- 
000,000 shares in order to make additional stock available 
for such corporate purposes as acquisition of new proper- 
ties, to provide additional capital funds or declaration of 
stock dividends. 

Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 
Aug. 1 it was announced that company expects to issue 
$5,000,000 additional first mortgage bonds and. additional} 
debt securities or preferred or common stocks, bank 
borrowings, or some combination thereof, in connection 
with its construction program. The method of obtaining 
such additional cash requirement has not been detere 
mined. Previous bond financing was done privately. 
July 18, it was reported that the company expects te 
raise money through the sale of some preferred stock 
late in 1951. Underwriter — Probably The First Boston 
Corp., New York. Proceeds—To finance, in part, a $10,- 
000,000 construction program the company has budgeted 
for the next two years. 

San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
July 19, L. M. Klauber, Chairman, announced that the 
company plans to sell $10,000,000 of bonds early in 1952, 
Underwriters—To be determined by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth 
& Co., Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; The 
First Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co. and Shields & 
Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion program. 

Schering Corp. 
Jan. 5 it was reported that the sale of the company’s en- 
tire common stock issue (440,000 shares) was expected 
some time in February. The sale will be made to the 
highest bidder by the Office of Alien Property. Probable 
bidders: A. G. Becker & Co. (Inc.), Union Securities 
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. . The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 
Indications of Current , an 


latest week or month available. Dates shown in first column are either for the 


Business Activity week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous Monti Year Latest Previous Year 
i; AN cE :s ITE: Veek Week d Ago Montb Month Ago 
AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: _ cot a eS ne 
Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity)- ---- é . . since ° UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
8 or te — r j ) »1,000 2,041,000 97,000 1,991 000 INC.—Month of October 
tee] ingots and castings (net n n 0 j 


BUSINESS INVENTORIES, DEPT. OF COM- 
AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: = ' MERCE NEW SERIES — Month of Oct. 
Crude oi] and condensate output daily verag pois : mee 126.700 Gs 100 6.221.350 5,787,610 | (millions of dollar 
gallons each) > > one “r “ ‘ ‘ 40 3,000 ), 763,000 6,610,000 ),347,000 | M 
Crude runs to stills—-daily average (bbis.) ~ 2'254 000 > 4728 000 22’ 381 000 11 050 000 tee nar 
Gasoline output (bbls. ) --- ~ °° 865.000 2,523,000 2,705,000 657,000) Retail 
Kerosene output (bbl ) - 10 478% 000 ’ 000 10.11%3.000 9. 528.000 
$i Dis « U wis . 
Stocks at refineries, at bulk terminals, in tran it an 09.000 558 000 113.590.000 , ; 000 me 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbls.) < a 294 172 000 8 000 29 293,000 19 510 009 | BUILDING CONSTRUCTION PERMIT VALI A- 
Kerosene (bbls.) at a 79 386 000 , 000 94 270.000 68.198.000 riON IN URBAN AREAS OF THE U. 8S. 
Distillate fuel oil (bbis.) at : 57 000 684 000 46 218.000 40.813.000 | —t. 8S. DEPT. OF LABOR Month of 
Residual] fuel oil (vbis.) at ’ October (000 omitted) 


ilact 


| All onstruction 
’ ; Nev 4 *ritlal 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: _ : _— ante ! al 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars) al } — : a8.4 New mi 
Revenue freight received from connections (mumber of cars — } 


‘ | CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — EN- 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING NEWS- GINEERING NEWS-RECORD — Month of 
RECORD: = @ £°80 707.000 $15 090 $192,563,000 15.811.000 | Decembe! 000 ymitted 

Total U. S. construction - ~~ S ; 000 9% 000 #7.982.000 139,000 rota] U. S. construction $829,173 
Private construction ~— 142.307,000 8 000 104,581,000 274,172,000 Privat nstruction 902,183 
Public construction - — 000 73.871.000 57. 382.000 1° 090 li nstructi 326,990 
State and municipa! _— 96 000 ; 000 47.199.000 152 000 | Stat and municipal 220,590 
Federal - ----- < : Federal! 106,400 


COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): _— » een mee 11.245.000 10.025 000 LIFE INSURANCE—BENEFIT PAYMENTS TO 
Bituminous coa] and ! » (tons) vou aie 


730,000 },000 127,000 785,000 pe a byl ew a eens - INST! rt 1 E OF LIFE 
Ree eS apa — : 7 ; ae 5 55.100 22,000 165,200 144.000 ‘ w—MOntTH of ctobe! 
Beehive coke (tons) 7 ial : , : 


Death benefit $147,059,000 § 338,000 $141,539,000 


Matured endowment 40,377,000 100 40,964,000 
. isabilit' payment 5 ; 53,0 8.282, 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE SY‘ y eo _ a te —— 


n. ! 226 26! + 265 | Annulty payment 22,601,000 2 3,000 21,056,000 
TEM—1935-39 AVERAGE 100 - - tata Surrender value 58,909,000 ] 32,000 50,362,000 
Policy dividend 50,097,000 ‘ 5.000 42 439,000 

EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 7 666 ; etl aad oie uni " > aide 
Electric output (in 000 kwh.) Poti $327,648,000 $284.3 100 $304,642,000 


as aed —DUN BRAD- LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASES — INSTITUTE 
ee le IAL AND INDUSTRIAL)—! e — 2 193 OF LIFE INSURANCE— Month of Octobe: 
, ee sii ; 000 omiitte 


Ordinary $1,549,000 $1,285,000 $1,395,000 
IRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: - 4.1310 ’ le Industria] 481,000 449,000 500 000 
Finished steel (per lb.) . ---- ——— © oe $52.72 $59 7° 52 6 Group 253,000 212,000 100,000 
Pig iron (per gross ton) - = * ptr a $42 00 545 ’ : p a 
Scrap steel (per gross ton)-_--- - . - - as. $ adieaad Total $2,283,000 $1,945,000 $2,595,000 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): | MANUFACTURERS’ INVENTORIES & SALES 
Electrolytic copper— — (DEPT. OF COMMERCE) NEW SERIES— 
Domestic retinery at : ee : __Jan. 24.200c 24.2001 24 SOU 24 sone Month of October (millions of dollars): 
Export refinery at Jé 27,425 2 J 425¢ 2 , 429¢ 7 t25¢ Sanniiaia 
Straits tin (New York) at s 7 a 103.000« 103.000c 103 .000c 163 .000« aera’ $21.662 
Lead (New York) at ; . 19.000c 19.000 19.000: 17.000« urable 21,662 


19,637 


s 
‘ ‘ 2 Nondurable 
‘ S Oc 18.800« 16.800« 16.800¢ ; 
Lead (St. Louis ) at Jan 18.800« 8.t . 


Zinc (East St. Louis) at _- ea Ji ¢ 19.500 19.500¢ 


19.500¢ 7.500« 
Total ‘ $41,299 
Sales 28,964 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: ; 
U. S. Government Bond Ji ‘ “ , : y METAL PRICES ‘(E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS )— 
Average corporate Ji ‘ 108.09: 6 4- ram > ioe Average tor month of December 
Aaa Jan § : & 112.9% 2 
Aa : m 7 O09 7 62 5.2 Electrolytic domestic refine . 24.200c 24,.200c 24.200c 
A -. . i P ; 2 7 Electrolytic export refinery 27.425c 27. 425¢ 24.425¢ 
Rell , - ‘ 44! +r 4 54 | Lead (per pound) 
al road Group ae — , bag > = Common, New York 19.000c ) ° 17.000c 
te cand aggre btn r> P ‘ > = 33 Common, St. Loui 18.800c ; or 16.800c 
Beustsials Croup _ : ‘ Silver and Sterling Exchange 
Silver, New York ‘per ounce) 28.000« 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD DALLY AVERAGES: * Silver, London ‘pence per ounce) 77.000c 70.000c 
U. 8. Government Bonds . Jan. 1s o-s a Sterling Exchange (Check) $2.79269 $2.79925 
Average corporate i ‘ : ; ge o Zinc ‘per pound) East St. Louis 19.500c 19.5! 17.500¢ 
Aaa . Jan. ie = : 4 Tin ‘per pound: 
Aa -_-. Jan. 2. page ig 7 ‘ New York Strait 103.000« 3.000c 144.940c 
A -.- i -— . . = . ‘ > os New York, 99 min 102.000c 143.940¢ 
Baa - ---- JON. 2s age : ‘ Gold iper ounce, U. S. price) $35.000 35 ) $35.000 
Railroad Group “ . ve . . . , a mae Quicksilver ‘per tlask of 76 pounds) $213.200 216.3 $126.240 
Public Utilities Group ‘ — 3.2 > appt ‘Antimony (per pound: (E. & M. J.) 53.350c 133 35.280c 
Industrials Group - - -----~J! J. Antimony (per pound) bulk, Laredo 50.000c 7383 32.000c 
Antimony ‘per pound): in cases, Laredo 50.500« 5 } 32.500c 
MOODY’S COMMODITY INDEX____. ’ ae ; an. 1: e- 0.7 523.: Antimeny (per pound Chinese Spot Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Platinum, relined (per ounce) $90.C00 0.0 $90.000 
*Cadmium ‘per -pound $2.55000 ? 55000 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: Cadmium (per pound) $2.67500 $2.67500 
Orders received ivenes . 149,591 179,761 65,609 3 ) Cadmium ‘per pound $2.80000 $2.380000 
Production (tons 82,568 151,952 201,888 207 87 Cobalt, 97 $2.40000 $2? 40000 
Percentage of aot 64 40 386 a Aluminum, 99 plus, ingot (per pound: 19.000c 19.000« 19.000c¢ 
Unfilled orders (tons) at end ot period 422,412 358,720 428,921 27,57 Magnesium, ingot (per pound: 24.500« 24.500 24.500c 
Nickel 56.500« 56.5001 49.500c 


Coppel per pound) 


60.000c 


. , _ . oes . acc. 
- Tae en S Savowe _ whose S Eee — 2008 ee ) 147 7.2 7 AILROAD EAKNINGS — CLASS I ROADS 
(ASSOCIATLON OF AMERICAN RRS.)— 
Month of November 
STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- Total operating revenues $903,863,706 $965 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y¥. STOCK Total operating expenses 672,482,095 699 
EXCHANGE—SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: Operating ratio 
Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases) 595 
Dollar value - : 2c $30,372,988 $32,633,607 $27,462,391 $48.80: | es micas alter cHary ; 68,000,000 8.090 ,000 4,060,000 
Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ 1 e¢ GC T STAT , Br a’ , 
Number of orders—Customers’ total sales 2c. 2 3, SBE 23,026 16,917 1 + &. Gye, CLAS Ua Cae Ree eaeee 
Customers’ short sales 81 199 3 As of De 31 (000's omitted) 
Customers’ other sales a 22.945 16.718 Total face amount that may be outstanding 
Number of shares—Total sales ‘ 5,26 659,286 468.733 56,54: at any time 
Customers’ short sales 2,936 6,429 3,677 Outstanding 
Customers’ other sale 656,350 462,304 242.86: otal gross public debt 2: 600 707,57 
Dollar value $22,433,288 $27,764,489 $19,954,455 $46,632, Guaranteed ol lig ations not owned by the ; 
Round-lot sales by dealers Treasury 2.177 ; 23.7 
Number of shares—Total sales 2c. 59,4: 198,990 126,020 405.690 
Short sales : 3 ¢ Total gross public debt ind guaranteed 
Other sales . = oc. 159,420 198,990 26.020 405.690 obligations 
Round-lot purchases by es Deduct—other outstanding public debt obli- 
Number of shares ? F ne - ce. 26 268.460 277,650 419,360 gations not subject to debt limitation 


991,626 $862,200,972 
907.7: ) 607.681 
74.40%, 72.45 71.75% 
24.549 22 305 ' 78 | Taxes $118,825,113 $126,091,625 $119,209.878 


ales) 


9,000,000 § f f 275,000 000 


WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES —U. S. DEPT. OF LABOR— Grand tote! outstandin 
1926 100: Balance face amount of obligations 
All commodities - a ’ ‘ able under above authority 
Farm products 
Grains 
Livestock 
Foods . 
Meats - . 
All commodities other than farm 
Textile products 
Puel and lighting materials 
Metals and meta! products 
Building materials 
ES alae 
Chemicals and allied product 


n 
ils 


nN 


‘NITED STATES GROSS DEBT DIRECT AND 

GUARANTEED 000's omitted) 
As of December 31 $253,460.77 $259.646.943 $256.731.304 
General fund balance , 4.624.091 39 414 


roo 
WwW 3 © or < 


and foods 


| Net debt $25: 96.103 $258 852 $252.498.890 
| Computed aniaual rat ) , 
' 


oo Got 


2.209% 


Revised figure * Bas n 
he producers’ and platers’ quot 
; tons or more but ke than ca! 
*Revised. iNot available. “Incluc $28,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. §F } j - 
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1¢ ] acked in « f Dd. Ne fork. F.O.B. Port 
Colborne, N. S., U. S. duty. includ i ontained. 
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Corp. anc Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. (jointly); Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
and Drexel & Co. (jointly); F. Eberstadt & Co.; Allen 
& Co.: new company formed by United States & Inter- 
nationa! Securities Corp.; Dillon, Read & Co.; F. S. 
Moseley & Co.; Riter & Co. Registration—Expected 
before J: 31. 


South Jersey Gas Co. 

Dec. 21 the United Corp. asked for bids up to 11 a.m. 
(EST) on Jan. 10 for the purchase from it of its entire 
interest. amounting to 28.3%, or 154,231.8 shares of $5 
par South Jersey common stock, with bidders to pur- 
chase the stock for investment and not for resale. No 
bids were submitted. United Corp. now reported to be 
consiaering filing registration statement and inviting 
competitive bidding for issue in the spring. Probable 
bidders: Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. 
(jointly Allen & Co. 


Southern California Edison Co. 
Aug. 29 it was announced company may have to raise 
approximately $49,900,000 more through additional fi- 
nancing te take care of its 1951-1952 construction pro- 
gram. Prebable bidders for bonds: Halsey Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn. Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp. and Harris, Hall & Co., Inc. (jointly). These 
bankers tid for the $30,000,000 issue of 34%% first and 
refunding mortgage bonds which were sold recently. 
The nature. amounts and timing of the new financing 
cannot now be determined, and will depend in part or 
market conditions existing from time to time and may 
include temporary bank loans. 
Southern Ry. (2/20) 

Bids wil) be received on Feb. 20 for the purchase from 
the company of $6,000,000 equipment trust certificates to 
be datec March 15, 1952 and due in 30 equal semi-annual 
installments from Sept. 15, 1952 to March 15, 1967, inclu- 
sive. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and 
Lehman Brothers (jointly). 


Southern Union Gas Co. 
Dec. 19 it was reported company is expected to do some 
equity financing before June 30, 1952. Traditional under- 
writer: Blair, Rollins & Co. 
* Spokane Gas & Fuel Co. 
Jan. 7 it was announced that the entire outstanding 
issue of 10.000 shares of common stock of this company 
has beer sold by Cities Service Co. to Ray C. Fish and 
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associates of Houston, Tex. The new owners plan to 
spend about $6,000,000 to expand the Spokane firm’s 
distribution system, contingent upon natural gas being 
piped into eastern Washington. 


Texas Gas Transmission Corp. 

Dec. 6 company applied to FPC for permission to con- 
struct additional natural. gas pipeline facilities at an esti- 
mated cost of $33,752,705. It is planned to finance proj- 
ect through sale of first mortgage bonds and other securi- 
ties and from cash in treasury. Underwriter—Bonds may 
be placed privately. Previous preferred stock financing 
was handled by Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Texas-QOhio Gas Co., Houston, Tex. 
Oct. 17 company applied to FPC for authority to con- 
struct a 1,350-mile natural gas transmission line extend- 
ing from Texas into West Virginia. The project is esti- 
mated to cost $184,989,683. Underwriter—Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., New York. 


Texas Utilities Co. 

Sept. 24 it was reported company may issue and sel) 
around 400,000 additional shares of common stock early 
in 1952. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp. and 
Blyth & Co., Inc. (jointly); Union Securities Corp., 
Lehman Brothers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly) 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. and Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly). 


Thiokol Corp., Trenton, N. J. 
Nov. 16 directors authorized an offering to stockholders 
of about 23,539 shares of capital stock (par $1) on basis 
of one new share for each 13 shares held (with an 
oversubscription privilege). Price-——$9 per share. Under- 
writer —Probably J. G. White & Co., Inc., New York 
Proceeds—For expansion and working capital. 

Toledc Edison Co. 
Nov. 20 it was reported that the company expects to 
spend approximately $46,500,000 for expansion in 1952 
to 1955, and it has been stated that no further financing 
is contemplated before late 1952, when about 400,000 
shares of common stock is anticipated. Probable bidders 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; W. C. Langley 
& Co.; Lehman Brothers and Smith, Barney & Co 
(jointly). 

Transcon Lines, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nov. 19 it was reported company may be considering 
issuance and sale of additional common stock (par $10) 
which will involve about $200,000. Underwriter—Crut- 
tenden & Co., Chicago, Il. 
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Upstate Telephone Corp. of New York 


Dec. 10 corporation applied to New York P. S. Commis- 
sion for authority to issue $1,000,000 first mortgage bondg 
(probably privately) and 4,000 shares of common stock 
(par $100) to General Telephone Corp., the parent. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. 


Dec. 12 it was announced that company expects to meni 
$40,000,000 or more for new construction in 1952, of 
which about $30,000,000 may be raised through new 
financing. The company is said to be considering a stock 
issue next spring and a bond sale in the fall. Under- 
writers—For stock, probably Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. For bonds, to be determined by competitive bid- 
ding, with the following probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Union Securities Corp.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler; Stone & Webster Securities Corp.: White, Weld 
& Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Wertheim & Co. (jointly). 


Washington Water Power Co. 


Jan. 9 company applied to the SEC for authority to make 
bank borrowings of $40,000,000, the proceeds to be used 
to finance contemporarily, in part, the company’s con- 
struction program. Permanent financing expected later 
this year. Probable bidders: (1) For stock or bonds: 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); W. C. Langley & Co. and The 


First Boston Corp. (jointly); (2) for bonds only: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. 


West Penn Power Co. (4/1) 


Dec. 28 it was announced company plans to offer $12,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds early in 1952, probably 
in March. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Pre- 
ceeds—-For construction program. Registration—Tenta- 
tively scheduled for Feb. 28. Bids—Expected to be 
opened April 1. 


Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 

Sept. 4 C. E. Kohlepp, President, announced company 
plans to build a $12,000,000 steam turbine power plan! 
in Marathon County, Wis. Method of permanent financ- 
ing has not yet been determined. If bonds, probable 
bidders may include: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The 
First Boston Corp.; Harris, Hall & Co. (Inc.); Kidder 
Peabody & Co.; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Salomor 
Bros. & Hutzler; Union Securities Corp.; Merrill Lynch 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Shields & Co. 
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Report 








There is a feeling 
Although the bulk of interest 


centered. this week, in the mu- 
nicipal 


Street that the forthcon 
minum Co. of America’s big new 


‘ket as far as new is- 
sues wt concerned, with the 
third big housing operation going 
through. the corporate bond mar- 
ket continued to take on a better 
appearance 

With substantial volume of 
funds seeking reinvestment, even 
large institutional investors have 
found it necessary, if not desir- 
able, to reconsider the general 


vestment market 


situation. Evidently even the lfat- 
ter have come to the conclusion 


that they cannot depend on pri- 


quirements. 

At any rate the last of the 1951 There 
laggar¢ Long Island Lighting firms in the under 
Co.'s $25.000,000 of new 35s% first are turning their 
ynds was snapped up and more in the dire 
rush early this week. tiated business and 
Monday morning, it is under- competitive deals. 
stood, underwriters and dealers 
had some $16,000,000 of the bonds fike the 


on their shelves. But the day fatter phase of the 


was not far long when, it is un- against the narrow 


derstood two large 


for large blocks. “selling job” 


touch off t! 


Space o: time some people who banke 


—— = had gone short found 


» of the market coming up to 
5 | what the bankers had 
~ Report ein pas 
2) 2) i€ in paying for an 
€ OG! er $s weeks previous and being caught 
in the web of a sudden turn of 


| | 
t—— _—— - | Aluminum Co. Debentures debt issue, $17,000,000 of 30-year 
— around the Ponds and $6,000,000 of serial 


financing may be just 
needed to perk up the 


Toward the end of 
the company’s huge $125,000,000 
issue is expected to be ready for 
market and already there are stir- There is also an issue of 200,- 
rings that suggest that only the 000 shares of preferred stock of 
terms need be “right” 
an enormous demand. 

Among other things, it is 
pointed out, that this will be the 
first opportunity that 
have had to add this 
vate deals alone to fill their re- name to their debt portfolios. 


Compete or Negotiate IHE UNITED STATES LEATHER CO 
» are indications 
writing field 
attention ore 
ction of nego- 


ayy 


The answer is that they do not 
extra risk involved in the 
business as 
margins that 
insurance invariably rule on such deals. 
companies came into the market These people would rather doa 1; com oo oe div id . ‘ : 
having an eve, of Masch 7 1952. to hold 
This was all that was needed to course. on the more satisfactory on that date hold 
the rush and in a brief fees that such business offers. One 


r, whose firm is in competi- 


themselves tion when necessary 


felt justi- fers to negotiate. 


issue some Equities Next Week 


The new week will bring out a 
series of new equity offerings, 





with only one sizable corporate 


notes of Indiana-Michigan Elec- 
tric Co., up for bids on Tuesday. 


ning Alu- 


the tonic Largest stock issue’ involves 


. 59 9 she > 7 Ja niftio > ef 
entire in- 552,792 shares of Pacific Power 





says never- Illinois Public Service Co., will 
| not doing so well. It was again a theless that it has no real interest offer an issue of 
Our | case in such operations and much pre- new preferred. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


DIVIDEND NO. 419 


Hudson Bay Mining 
and Smelting Co., Limited 


Dividend of « 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 


50,000 shares of ——— 


PACIFIC 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


On January 10, 1952, the 
Board of Directors declared 
regular quarterly dividend 
on Preferred Stock of thi 
corporation, payable to 
stockholders of record 
January 15, 1952, as follow 


(t1 OO) 
, 
Hecn ce 


of this 











& Light common, of which 200,000 


shares are for company account 
the month 


Date Rate 
Pay- Per 
able Share 





and the balance for selling stock- 
holders as a secondary. 


to rouse Consolidated Grocers due on the 
same day, Tuesday, with Kansas 
City Power & Light Co. due to 
offer 100,000 shares of preferred. 


The following day, Central 


investors 
illustrous 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


Preferred Stock, 
$100 par value 
5% Series 2-1-52 $1.25 
5% Sinking 
Fund Series 2-1-52 $1.25 
Preferred Stock, 
$25 par value 
$1.25 Sinking 
Fund Series 2-1-52 ( 31M 
4%% Series 2 


ae ra : 


B. C. REYNOLDS, Secretary 


soard of Directors at a 
held January 10, 
declared a quarterly 
lividend of $1.06% per share 
on the $4 Cumulative Pre- 
rred Stock of the company, 
yable February 15, 1952, 
tockholders of record 
ruary 1, 1952 

A. SCHNEIDER 

Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
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that some 1952, di « 
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ay from 
Uniteo Srates Lines 
ComPANY 


Common 
Stock 
DIVIDEND 


payment of a quarterly 
cent ($.50 ! 
Stock of record February 21 1952 
egularly 
mon Stock ($1.00 par’ of this Company 
CHAS. F. BRADLEY. Secretar 
One Broadway, New York 4. N. Y 





NAUMKEAG 
Steam Cotton Company 


SALEM, 
DIVIDEND No. 235 


PEQUOT SHEETS & PILLOW CASES 
pay daily dividends of luxurious and 
restful sleep. 


"The Notion Sleeps on PEQUOT SHEETS 


RAYMOND 


CONCRETE PILE CO. 
140 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Soil Investigations ® Foundations 

Heavy Construction 


The Board of Directors has this 
day declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of 50¢ per share and an 
extra dividend of 25¢ per share 
on the Common stock, both pay- 
able on March 3, 1952 to stock- 


RUDOLPH C. DICK holders of record on January 21, 
President and Treasurer 1952 


MASSACHUSETTS 





January 16, 1952 
Director ff Naumkeag 
Company t a meeting 

16. 1952 declared a 
90) a share 

1952 to 

the close of 

1] 1952 Old 

ompan\ of Boston, 


M. M. UPSON, Chairman of Board 
W. V. McMENIMEN, President 


Jan. 9, 1952 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. — While 
mobody has come forth with an 
efficial explanation of why Pres- 
ident Truman plucked Harry Mc- 
Ponald from the relative comfort, 
security, and obscurity of the SEC 
Snstead of some other Joe, to head 
the RFC, the politicos here think 
Shey know why. 

In the first place, the Admin- 
Sstration finds it hard to come by 
wood outside business executives. 
This is both because of the current 
aroma around the town and the 
Zact that there is always the pos- 
fibility that a gentleman who at 
this time decided to dedicate him- 
self to the public service might 
Jind that he had hardly got 
@hrough being investigated by 
Congress before he would be out 
<@f a job, even though his only 
“crime” was that of having been a 
smiccess in the business world. 

So this meant that some other 
@evernmental agency had to be 
waided to fill the RFC spot vacated 
wy ‘W. Stuart Symington. The 
specifications called for a govern- 
wment agency about which there 
Piad been no breath of scandal, and 
against which there had been no 


najor popular criticism. SEC filled 


Washington a 


Behind -the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 


And You 


the bill, and McDonald was Tru- 
man’s pigeon. 

It’s now out in the daily press 
by this time, but the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee wanted to be sure 
that Harry McDonald, personally, 
was all clean and nice before they 


stuck their necks out and con- 
firmed him. The Heller subcom- 
mittee, as reported herein previ- 
ously, is subjecting SEC to a 
“walking tour of inspection” in- 
vestigation. That subcommittee 
has received complaints galore but 
so far, it is asserted, no hint of 
the breath of scandal. The Heller 
subcommittee hurried up a couple 
of the chief critics of SEC, just to 
clear the track for McDonald’s 
confirmation. Since plans for co- 
operation between Heller’s Com- 
mittee and the Senate Banking 
Committee to speed McDonald’s 
confirmation fell through last 
week, the Banking Committee 
now plans to hold hearings next 
week on McDonald’s nomination. 


a &: «: 


Politicians are reading the Pres- 
ident’s Annual Message to Con- 
gress, picking it to pieces, trying 
to read things into and out of it, 
with all the intensity with which 
the frightened officials of the 
State Department dissect a latest 
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Lexa Oil 
Sioux Oil 
Transgulf 
Seatex Oil 
Wyoming Oil 
Noranda Oil 
Deardorf Oil 
Oklahoma Oil 
Red Bank Oil 
Stanwood Oil 
Woodward Oil 
Oil Producers 
Globe Oil & Gas 
Sierra Petroleum 
Reiter Foster Oil 
Western Oil Fields 
Palmer Stendel Oil 
Kutz Canon Oil & Gas 


Transcontinental! 


Active trading markets on the above issues 


and many others. 


STANLEY PELZ & Co 


INCORPORATED 


40 EXCHANGE PLACE, NEW YORK 5, WN. Y. 
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“‘He’s always trying to give the impression he’s got 
eyes in the back of his head!’’ 


statement of Stalin on page one 
of “Pravda.” 


As to the President’s designs 
and intentions, he has raised the 
possibility that he might decline 
to offer himself to the country for 
service for a third term. Profes- 
sional politicians, however, go by 
the book. 


According to the Grade One 
Primer of politics, a President 
who has any serious thoughts of 
abandoning his people, starts to 
build up somebody to take his 
place. There is no sign of a build- 
up of anybody as yet, although 
some of Chief Justice Vinson’s fol- 
lowers hope the President will 
choose him. A President, even if 
he had not finally made up his 
mind to run or not, would give 
some possible successor the hero 
treatment with the public, for the 
President could always change his 
mind even after building up a 


possible successor, if he didn’t 
build too hard. 
If President Truman is not 


merely trying to confuse his fol- 
lowers by actions hinting disinter- 
est in the future of the Presidency, 


such hints as are put out mean 
only one thing: President Truman 
wants to hold on to the last min- 
ute and then if he finally decides 
to pull out of the race, toss the 
Democratic Party into the ashcan. 
For any Democratic candidate to 
have a chance against even a dis- 
united GOP, all the lines of party 
power must be forged strongly 
around the candidate, and dis- 
unity, so far as humanly possible, 
dispelled in advance rather than 


2 gee 


ok copay aaa, ; f 
ee * 


to be allowed to run rampant in 
the national convention. 

If Mr. Truman left the political 
scene a little foggy, he at least 
cleared up the prospects for gov- 
ernment operation on the eco- 
nomic scene. 


Following the threats of Con- 
gressmen that total budget ex- 
penditures would be curtailed to 
total prospective revenues, nu- 
merous stories appeared of ex- 
tensive military cutbacks. Taken 
together, these reports left the 
impression that maybe the Pres- 
ident was going to “slow down” 
the pace of the military program. 


The Annual Message dispelled 
that. The objective sounds still 
like $65 billion of annual expend- 
itures on “all security” programs, 
or for the U. S. Forces, the mili- 
tary and economic aid to allies, 
and numerous “defense-related” 
items. 


These “cutbacks,” so-called, 
were merely curtailments below 
the “unreasonable” sums sought 
by the Defense Department. In 
fact, unless Congress kicks over 
defense appropriations much more 
than any one expects, the Presi- 
dent can follow through with the 
expansion to $65 billion—the pace 
of expansion being limited only 
to the availability of materials, 
the capacity to induce the military 
to “harden” on designs for equip- 
ment, and the capacity of indus- 
try to roll off the goods. 

President Truman also -con- 
firmed the story that the peak of 
the build-up of the defense pro- 
gram would be postponed beyond 
1953. The year when the “level- 
ing off’ will appear will be after 
1954. That depends, however, on 
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who the President of the United 
States will be in 1953. 
ca x a 

Mr, Truman’s message, in the 
opinion of informed observers, 
likewise offered no prospect for 
economy in non-defense expendi- 
tures. The President did appear 
to envisage the possibility, for the 
first time, that Congress would 
not enact the remaining portions 
of the “Fair Deal.” 

However, without any new wel- 
fare laws of any kinds, Federal 
expenses will increase under ex- 
isting welfare plans each year. For 
instance, there are now 4,332,000 
recipients of contributory pen- 
sions. The number will increase 
to about 5,400,000 in 1955 under 
the law as now written. 

(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capitat © 


and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle's” own views.) 


FLW A. 
Insured Mortgages 


We are in pesitien to sub- 
mit attractive: offerings: to 
yield 


3.75% to 4% 


in all types of FHA in- 
sured mortgages and in all 
parts of the United States. 








Copies are available of our last 
FHA News and Comment Market 
Letter dated August 21, 1951. 
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Monthly Range of Prices on the 
New York Stock Exchange During 1951 
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Business and Finance Speaks 
After the Turn of the Year 


THE OPINIONS of many of the nation’s leading executives on 
the outlook for business during 1952 appear in the 
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struction of $214 billion. The 1952 
budget for scheduled construction 
is estimated to reach $2, billion, 
although delays in deliveries of 
of equipment due to the shortage 
of materials are expected to re- 
duce actual expenditures consid- 
erably. 
Another of the 


feature year 


kilowatthours in 1950. 

Sales to industrial customers in 
1951 increased 13.6‘ sales to 
commercial customers increased 
15%. 


Large industrial users, reflect- 
ing the beginning of added pro- 


duction for defense, boosted their 
use of power during the year over 
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Dramatic Six-Year Electric 
Indusiry Growth 

The close of 1951 marked six 
years of electric industry growth 
which ranks as one of America’s 
most dramatic industrial achieve- 
ments. During that period, 1946- 
1951, some 28 million kilowatts of 
new electric generating capability 
were added, an increase of 55% 
over the 1945 total generating ca- 
pability. About 20 million of the 
total were added by the nation’s 
investor-owned companies. 

In these six years s approximately 
$10 billion has been invested in 
company-owned electrical facili- 
ties with plans calling for an ad- 
ditional $7 billion in plant and 
equipment to be added during the 
three years, 1952-1954. 


Plan 104 Million Kilowatts by 
End of 1954 

Present schedules including gov- 

ernment plants provide for in- 

creases Of nearly 9 million kilo- 





ment subsidy, 


agency for all business and the 
socialism of government owner- 
ship has ever and always resulted 
in more taxes, poorer service and 
special privilege for a favored few. 


Free Enterprise in Great Danger 

The danger of losing our free 
enterprise system and yielding to 
a planned economy administered 
for political objectives was never 
before in our country’s history as 
great as it is now. Socialism, if 
tolerated and encouraged in the 
field of electric supply, will soon 
hold all industry and then all peo- 
ple in its stifling power. The 
American people through their 
ownership of American industry 
as investors and shareholders, can 
and—for the sake of our country 


itself—will build on great plans, 
holding the world’s first place in 
an adequate, dependable electric- 
ity supply for every want and 
need. No tax burden, no govern- 
just service. 
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STOCKS 
: ~ ‘ = 
Right 
Co! imoia P f cs ° 
$4.25 cum pid e 
Columb n ¢ rie Cc. ° 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec Co __5 
Comb i Fne Supcrheater Inc... ._® 
Commercial! Credit Co 10 
Commercial Solve t Cort . 
Commonwealth Edison Co — 
Right 
$1.52 cor preferres 25 
Conde Nast Puoblicatior (The ° 
Cone Mil Cory} 10 
Congoleum-Nairn In ° 
Consolidated Cigar Cory} ° 
Consolidated Coppermine Corp 5 
Consolidatceu Edison Co of N Y In ° 
$5 preferred ° 
Consolidated G Ele L & 

Power Co ol Balt common ° 
Preferred 4 erie B 100 
Preferred 4 ries C 100 

Consolidated Grocer Corp 1.33%% 
Consolidated Laundries Corp 5 
Consolidated Natural G Co 15 
Consolidated RR of Cuba 6° pfd__i00 
6° preterred ctf : 
Consolidated Retail Stores Inc 1 
Consolidated Textile Co Inc .10c¢ 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 1 
Consumers Power C “ 
Right 
$4.50 preferred © 
$4.52 preterred ° 
Container Corp of Americ 10 
4‘ cumulative preterred 100 
Continenti! Baking Co ~— 
$5.50 preierred aaa 
Continental Can Co In 20 
Rights 
$3.75 preierred a 
$4.25 preferred 
Continental Copper & Steel Ind Inc 
Common 2 
5% cum preferred (conv) 25 
Continental Diamond Fibre Co — 
Continental! Insurance Co 10 
Continental Motors Corp 1 
Continenta! Oil Co of Delaware 5 
New 5 
Continental Steel Corp . — 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp : 
a ee Sr... .cnuesustnepentoenenabaiecs e 
Copper Ranve Co . 
Copperweld Stee! Co 5 
Convertible preferred 5% serie: 5 
Cornell-Dubilier Electric Corp mm 
Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co 20 
Corning Glass Works | 
3% preterred serie 100 
Cum pid 342% series of 1947 10 
Corn Products Refining Co nesuiaiaae 
7% cum protetret..ccccceccce — 
Coty Inc ‘ inion cen -iete ee 
Coty International Corp : ere 
Crane Co 20 
3% vreferred _.100 
Creameries of America ete, | 
Cream of Wheat Corp 2 
Crown Cork & Seal Co Inc 2.50 
$2 cum preferred aa 
Crown Zellerbach Corp 5 
$4.20 preferred a 
Crucible Stee! of America ee 
5% convertible preferred _.100 
Cuba RR 6% non-cum preferred 100 
Cuban-American Sugar Co 10 
7% preferred 100 
Cudahy Packing Co 10 
442% cumulative preferred 100 
Cuneo Press Inc 5 
Cunningham Drug Stores Inc 2.50 
Curtis Publishing Co (The) m. 
$7 preferred bd 
Prior preferred n a” 
Curtiss Wright Corp aa 
Class A 1 
0 


Cushman’'s Sons Inc 7% preferred_10 
Cutler-Hammer Inc - 


D 


Dana Corp | 
Cum pfd 334% series A 100 
Davega Stores Corp 2.50 
5’- conv prelerred 20 
Davison Chemical Corp (The) __----1 
dDaystrom Inc 10 
Dayton Power & Light (The) Co__--- 7 
Preferred 3.75’ series A 100 
Preferred 3.75°> series B 100 
Preferred 3.90’ series C 100 
Dayton Rubber Co 50c 
Decca Records Inc ._$06 
Deep Rock Oi] Corp rie 
Rights . 
Deere & Co _* 
7‘ preferred 20 
Delaware & Hudson Co 100 
Delaware Lack & West RR Co _.50 
Delaware Power & Light Co 13.50 
Denver & Rio Grande West RR Co. 
Escrow ctis for com stock 100 
Escrow ctfs for preferred stock _100 
Derby Oil Co (The) BR 
Detroit Edison Co 20 
Rights 
Detroit Hillsdale & S W RR Co 100 
Detroit-Michigan Stove Co 1 
Detroit Steel Corp 1 
DeVilbiss Co (The) 5 
Devoe & Raynolds class A . — 
Diamond Alkali Co 10 
Diamond Match Co ee 
$1.50 cum preferred 25 
Diamond T Motor Car Co 2 
Diana Stores Corp 50c 
Distillers Corp-Seagrams Ltd _ 
Divco Corp aa 
Dixie Cup Co = 
New 
Class A a 


Class A called May 1 1951 
Class A called July 9 1951 
Doctor Pepper Co 


_ 
Doehler-Jarvis Corp 5 
Dome Mines Ltd ° 


For footnotes see page 13 
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October 
Low 


14 
13 


20 


102 

103' 
34! 
97 

18'2 
92 
39'4 


, 
90'2 
106's 


991 


10! 
34! 
16° 


It 
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November 
Lew High 
14 15 
1 14 
59 +4 
4) 44 
20 20 
38 ' 41 
S47 bO-s 
29 30's 
| 
10 10°« 
7 29 ‘ 
22 23 
a 30'4 
11 12" 
31 32 J 
05 10 
2 20 ‘6 
104 108 
98 100', 
15 16 
107 11*s 
5! 59°64 
28 30 
30 30 
ll'‘e 12°% 
11 12'. 
xlf 18 '4 
32 32 
102 104° 
102 105 
33% 37 %6 
x95 97'4 
18! 19 
92° 93'2 
39'2 43's 
9/64 11 
92 94 
106°s% 113%% 
97% 12% 
17 187% 
14 16'4 
64'4 70 
B's 8% a 
x507« 4°45 
231 26 
Gg! 334 
»4' 55 
27 33%4 
28! 301, 
17 18” 
64! 694 
62! 69'. 
93 93 
95 971, 
67" 71 
70 72 
4' 4' 
x2 2'4 
38'4 41 ‘ 
94 95! 
7 wd 
ix — 
9 2614 
17 20'4 
36 57 
47 92 
97 100 
39 437 
92 95! 
24 25 
20'4 21%%4 
62 64°, 
11! 12 
at 20 
6! " 
98'. 101 
50 144 
9° 10's 
24! 2474 
s4 37'4 
30 bl 4 
93! 95 
13! 14 
17 17 
41 4% 
15 16'%4 
33 s4% 
89 95 
90! 94'%4 
93 98 
20 227 
9 10'%4 
I 65 
31 32° 4 
43! 44! 
12s 14%.% 
22° 24 
6 
67 73 
2 ' 24% 
22 22 “a 
60 60 
6 6's 
35 ST 4s 
16 18 
24' 29 
36 37% 
47 501, 
33! 34% 
13! 14',4 
x9” 10'. 
24° 27 '2 
12 123% 
69 714 
33! 35 
10's 107%. 
a> — 
33 ik 
lé Ms 17: 
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General Motors Corp common__.......6 46 50 Ys 49% 52% 50 52% 51% 53% 47% 54 464%e 49% 46% 49% 47% SO0% 49% 52% 48% 52% 49 51% 50%4 52 
“yO eee ees . Sook oe 124% 126 123% 125% 123 125 122% 124% 120 123 121% 123% 122 124 123 124% 120%. 124 119 122 119 121% 
Preferred $3.75 series._.._.___-.© 104% 105% 104% 105% 98% 105% 99% 100% 98% 100 96% 99% 97 99'2 98% 99% 97% 99% 9534 9% 95 97*2 94 96% 
General Outdoor Adv Co Imc....© 18% 21% 19% => 19% 20% 20 20% 18 20% 18% 19% 18% 20% x19 20% 19% 20% 19! 20 19% 20%, 19 20*6 
General Portland Cement Co_. 1 35% 40% 36% 39% 36% 39 36% 38% 34% 37% 31% 36 31% 3342 31% 364 34% 37% 34° 36% 35 38 35's 36% 
General Precision Equip Corp-.____° 19 21% 19% 21 18% 20% 18% 20 17% 19% 16% 22% 20% 24% 22% 27% %23% 27% 20% 24% 19% 21% 1978 «22 
General Public Service Corp..___-. 106 3% 3% 3% 4 3% 4 3M% 3% 3% 3% 3 3% 3 34e 3% 3%2 3%s 3% 342 3%% 342 344 3¥4 3% 
General Public Utilities Corp--__--8 16% 17% 17% 18% 186% 19% 18% 19% 17% 19% 17% 18% x17% 18% 18 16% 18% 19% 19% 20%. 19% 20%, ig*2 21% 
REGS wconccncescnnmeseuseaneers — io = aS aia = aiid on 7/64 11/64 9/64 9/64 a wae oom om — oo on - -- 
General Railway Signal Co_- oe 24% 27% 24% 27% 25% 27% 24% 264% 22% 25% 22 24 22 23% 22% 25% 23% 26 25 28% 25% 27% 245s 26% 
ye ee aT 100 127 130 128 126% 124 125 122 122% 122 122% 121 121 118% 120 119 121 122 122 11942 122 117 119 115 115 
General Realty & Util Corp smepennuelil 106 BY% 9% B% y x8 Ve 8% 5M B% Bs B36 8 Ya BY 8 54%. 8% 8% BY, gy 8%s B% 44 87s 3'2 a 
Genera] Refractories Co _........-.© 33% 37% 34% 36% 32% 35 33% 36% 32% 35% 30% 32% 30% 35% 34% 37 345_, 373 354% 39% x36} 37% 34%, 37% 
General Shoe Corp ee 3B. 39% 38% 39% 3842 39 36% 39% 34 37 Ys 34 35% 34% 35% 34¥%2 35% 34% 36% 36% 37% 35 V4 36! 64s 3i% 
Genera! Steel Castings $6 preferred___* 112% 119 116% 119 115 118% 114 116% 113% 116% 108 115 108 112 109% 113 107%4 116 108’2 115 108 114%, 101 108 
General Telephone Cerp___..... om 6 28% 27% 29 28% 29% 28 28 Y2 28 2942 2742 29% 27%e 29% 29 30% 30 32 29% 31% £293 31 29's 30% 
General Tine Gerh...cccssesenea a: 37 35% 39 35% 37% 35 36% 34¥%6 3642 33% 37 33% 35 34% 37% 35 37% 36% 40 35 38 35%, 37 
4%% preferred ....-... ——— 108 9104% 105 ie es 101% 105 101% 102 . : 102 102% 101% 101% . 102 102 102 103 ~— -- 
General Tire & Rubber Co......§ 34 43% 41% 48 39% 44% 38 49% 44% 51% 42% 48% 42% 47% 44 ¥% 50% 46 54% 5242 60% 48% 56 > 542 
4%% cum preferred_...._.._....108 96 9614 95 96 90 96 BY 90% 90 9442 85% 89'%2 84 87 87 88 86% 89 86% 90 86% 90 31'2 87% 
3%% cum preferred___ —108 30 92 90% 92 90 91 an ome cues re 80 x84 seh ee 78 78 _— on 76 76%, 78 78 72 75 
Georgia-Pac Plywood & Lumber Co... 17% 19% 18% 22% 20% 25% 22% 26 21% 26 19% 22% 19% 23% 20 22'2 20% 22% 19% 22% 18% 22% 1874 23% 
Gillette Safety Razor Co com. ...... 24% 30 29 30% 27% 29% 27% 29% 26%2 29% x26 28 26. 27% 26% 28% 28% 33 27} 31% 27 28s 28%, 31% 
$5 convertible preference___..__ —a-*® 94% 97% 97% 98'2 98% 100 97 99% 94% 97! 94% 95% 94 98 96 98 964% 98% 95 96%, 92 961% 91's 95 
Gimbel Bros Inc--_- —s 20 23% 22 24% 18% 22% 18% 20% 18% 197 16% 19% 16% 17% 17% 20% 19% 22% 18 21 18 19's 17 19% 
$4.50 preferred __._---....- oes *® 91% 94% 92% 93% 93 94 89% 93 89% 90 89 89 Ya 88 8812 87 88 88 89 87% 88% 8742 87'2 86'2 88% 
Gleaner Harvester Corp.__.__-._ —2.50@ 18% 22% 21% 22% 20% 22% 20 21% x19% 21% 19 20 Ye 18% 20% 19% 20% 20% 21% 20% 223%4 20%. 215, 2044 21% 
Geen GO Tall wccceseseene «=—loC SC 32 37% 33 36% 32% 36 34% 38 35% 39% 37% 44% 39% 46 4l'2 4842 41% 47% 4142 45%, 41 44% 
442% convertible preferred......8@ 55 58 56% 58% 57 59 55 58 5842 61% 56 59 58% 63% x59% 68 61%, 71% ees ion a “ aa 
Goebel Brewing Co__-_.__ iiatieienia 8% 9% 8% 9% 8% 9% B% 8% BY 9% B% 9% B85 86 94a xBYe «609% 8% 9 ie 8% 7% 8 7% 7% 
Gold & Stock Telegraph Co_....108 120 134 132% 139 130 6140 123 130 123% 125 122% 125% 123% 125 126 126 125 128 13006: 1130 130 6=—s.:« 1130 130 ©6130 
Goodall-Sanford Inc is 20 22% 21 24% 20 24% 19% 22% 21% 23% 17% 21% 17 16% 17% 19% 18 19% 17% 20% 16% 19 17 17% 
Goodrich (B F) Co © 122% 142% aie oe ee an cin nee ee a a a na inte _ -o -- os -- an -- -- 
New ~--..-— me = 42a 4B 43 45% 43% 48% 45% 55 48% 58% x51 55% 52% 57% 56% 64% 61 6614 54% 66% 54% 58% 58% 62% 
$5 preferred -----.----_-________.9 101% 102 102 103% 102% 102% j102 102% 102% 103% 102% 104 102% 103% 102% 104% 103 103% 102% 103% 102 10344 02ss 102% 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co... © 65% 73% 69% 75 O% 78% 70% 78% 152 82 76Y2 81% 77% 91 x88% 96% 93% 98 oo -- _ a _ -- 
FR ebeeeeleaneteinaatn a” a ee a as = pie pA a Bis iat oa aie 44% 48%, 46 491 42% 50 40% 45% 42°, 45% 
ae eoeeeccas® 105% 107% 107% 109 106% 107% 105% 107% 105% 107% 105% 107 106 107 105% 107 106 107% 105% 107% x104%. 105'2 104 105% 
Gotham Hosiery Co Inc_.__--__- oo” 14 17 15 17% 13% 15% 13% 14% 13 14} 11% 13% 12 13 11% 12% 12% 13% 11 12% 10% 11 9% 11% 
Gould-Nat Batteries Inc_..._- wonccee 645% «47 45% 50 45 50 47 49%, 46% 49 46%—_ 47 45% 50 48 51 48% 50% 47a 50% 47 48% 4542 49 
Graham-Paige Corp -____--.. -- 2% 3% BY 4% 3¥e 4M 3% 4 3% 4 2% 3% 2% 3% 2% = 3% 3 3% 3 3% 863 348 2%8 «3% 
Granby Cons M 8 & P Co Li4_______§ 8% 10% 9 10 BY 9% 7% 8% 72 8% 7 TV. 6% 1% 1%, 8% BY. 9% 8% 10%. 7™ 29% 8 8% 
Grend Union Co (The)-----.----.. 10 32% 37% x36% 42 32% =43%2 32Y%e 37%2 33% 37% 33% 35% 33 35 x32% 34} 3242 34% 2942 34 29% 301, 30 32% 
Granite City Steel Ce............ 444%2 62% 58 62% 54 5842 = ial - nee on a mos mas el -- oe oan -- -- al -- -- 
a A a, Sa RAE PES ————— me HE Pe 26% 28% 24 27% 23 28 21% 25% 21% 26 24% 26 24% 27% 24 27% 22 - 24°%% 226 23 
 _ss EOE SIR ORS P52 = seen rex ae rae ty AA ren nee oe a al ak —_ panes ane a 32 aa 1% « 
OL kk eaaancepeneseteneniens 27% 29% 28% 31% 28% 31 272 29% 28 30% 284% 29% 28% 29% 28% 29% 29 31% 31% 34 32% 33% 3244 33% 
a, a 100 101 103 102% 103% #99 103 94 99% 95 962 93 96 Ye 94 96/2 93% 96 924% 96 92 95 91 93 83° 91 
Grayson-Robinson Stores, Inc... 13% 16% 15% 18% 14% 16% 13% 15% 12% 14% 12 13% 12 13% 12% 14% 14 15% 13 14% 123 135% 12 13% 
$2.25 cum conv pfd__._._____ a 2% 37 36% 38 35% 37% 32% 34% 32% 34 32 33 31% 33 31% 37 35 36 35 36} 323 3412 3134 34 
Great Northern Iron Ore Prop_______ © 13% 15% 14% 15% 14% 15% 14 14% 14 1414 144% 14% 14% 15 14% 15% 15% 16% 16 16% 15% 1614 1334 15% 
Great Northern Ry 6% preferred.._® 49 54% 52% 57% 47% 54% 47% 52% 47 53% 45% 52% 46 53% 50 53 42 51 56 Y, 50 574 49 52 4912 535 
Great Western Sugar Co_._.___ sala 19% 22% 20% 22% 19 21% 19 19% 19% 19% 18% 19% 18% 19 18% 19 xX1B% 20% 19 20% 18% 193, x18%s 19% 
Fe 154 152% 154 150 15242 146% 149% 142% 146 138% 144 140 143 143% 149 139 145 140 143 140 142 13844 142 
Green Bay & Western BP Becca 100 6 82 60 80 15 17 7 60 : ; 73% 76 o= ioe 74 75 a a a _ -< a - - 
Green (HL) Co Inc.......... aaa 40% 43% 41 41% 41% 43% 36% 43% 35% 38% 38 40'2 3642 40 36% 40% 39% 43 36% 4442 38 411, 33'2 40% 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp__ © 22% 23% 22 26 23 25% = =623% =27 26% 29% 234% 28% 22% 26 27 49-36 25% 36 25% 28 25% 27%, 25 27% 
Greyhound Corp (The)__---_-. ——_e-8 10% 12% 11% 12 11 117% 11 11% 11! 11% 11 11% 11 11% 11 11% 11% 11% 11% 11% #=i1421 111, xill's 11% 
4%% preferred ___..._...._....100 97 106% 100% 101% 99 102% 99 100 98% 99% 97 98% 97% 98 97% 98% 95% 97% 94 95% 93% 95 +1 ug 
Grumman Aircraft Eng Corp___.._._ 1 24% 27% 24% 27 21% 25% 21% 226% #21 25 19% 23 19% 23% 21% 24% 23% 25% 22% 26 22% 2334 x23 24% 
Guantanamo Sugar Co... 1 10% 11% 10% 11% 10% 11% 10% 12% 12 13% 10% 14% 103 107Y 10% 12% 10% 12% 10% 11% 10%, 11%. 11 11%. 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio RR Co-_ -* 21% 26% 24%, 28% 23 275% 22% 27% 23% 27% 23% 26% 23% 271, 26% 28% x26% 30% 28% 33% 27% 297% 2642 29% 
ge ERSTE . 65% 67% 65% 68% 62% 67 62% 66 63 663% 60 65% 593 63 61% 65 61 66 ¥, 64% 68° 64 66 64! 66 
GT Sl icitnnennmieenmeee Clee Ware 69 5i% 84 91% 83% 92% x83% 92% 85% 101% 92% 96% ist ne nia pie pie e ae : on 
New - AT! oa : : ws ; 44 50% 46% 52% 49 52% 51% 58% 50% 57 46% 53% 50 547% 
Gulf States Utilities Co_----__-____- ° #1 23% 22% 23 22! 234% 22% 23% 20! 22% 20% 21% 20! 22! x20% 21% 20% 22% 22 23%, 22% 231, 22% 23% 
SF By 100 103% 103% 103% 104 100% 103% 100% 101% : 102 102! 101 102 102 103! 99% 99° 99% 100%, 99 99 
oe ee 100 108% 109 108% 110 107 110 106 10742 104 1051 101 104% 100 £102 1032x105 103% 105 101 103% 9842 104 97 101 
Hackensack Water Co____......._ _28 30% 33 30% 32% 30% 32 30% 31% 30% 31% 30% 31% 30%2 31% 31 31% 31% 32% 31% 33%2 31 32 31% 32% 
Halliburton Oil Well Cementing___-___ 5 30% 20% 33% 35% 32 341% 32% 35% 33% 36% 343 23% 35% 38% 36! 39 ¥, 375% 47% 43 48%, 42% 501, 47%, 49% 
a as 6 15% 17 1642 17% 15 17% 155% 17% 16% 18! 16! 17! 16% 17% 17! 185 17% 18% 17% 19% 18% 19% 17% 19% 
ES Se . 14% 145 x14% 14% au 15% 133 14% 14% 14% 133 14% 13% 14% 13% 14 14 14% 14% 147% 13% 145% 212 13% 
4% convertible preferred_________ 100 73% 78 79 19% 78 79% 19 80 75% 81 76% ad, 77 772 x76%q 77% 77% 83 82 84 80% 8342 T7+s 80% 
Hanna (M A) $4.25 preferred_______- * 105% 106% 105% 106 105% 107 106 106% x105%4 107% 103 106% 102% 104% x103 104 104 104% 10342 104% 103 104 101 103% 
Harbison Walker Refrac Co________ ¢ 30% 32% 29% 31% 28% 31% 29 31 2842 31% 27% 29 27%, 29% 291 31% 31 32% 31 34% x31 321% 30°% 33% 
6% preferred __ a ee 154 150% 152 148 149 as5 tisk - 146 146% 149 149 146 146 ie ne 145 145 145 145 143'2 143% 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx__..-.....-. 1e@ 09.26 30 27 Ye 28% 26% 29% 24% 26% 23% 25% 23 24% 22% 24% 24 25% 24% 26% 23% 26% 23% 243% 23 25 
Hat Corp of America________________ 1 6% Te 6% 7% 7 6 6% 7a 6% 6% 6 6% 7 6Y 6 6% 6%, 612 6 6% 5% 64 “57% 6% 
fo, ee 100 76% 77% 79 81% eae aoa 80 82 74%, 79 7 74% 7 73 71 | 70% 71 Y 73% 68% 70%.4 638%. 70 
Mayes Industsies Inc...............1 11 11% 10% 11% 10% 11% 10% 11% 10% 11% x9% 10% 9% 10 10 10% 10% 10% 10% 11% 10% 10'2 10 10% 
Hayes Manufacturing Corp___-_----~ 7% 8% 7% 8 6% 7% 7 8 Ye 6% 6%  T% €% T% 6% 7% 7%e 8% Te 8% 6% 734 57s 67% 
Hazel-Atlas Giass Co.._...-...-..... Ss @ 2712 24% 26% x24% 26% 23% 25% 22% 24% 22%, 23% 23% 23% 22%, 24% 233, 25% 22% 24% 20% 231, «x21 22% 
Hecht Co -___- animes. 2a -n 34 36% 35% 37 32% 35% 33 341% 32% 34 30% 32 30% 31% 30% 34% 31 33% 30% 33 33 34 
3%% preferred _...___________- 100 94% 94% 95% 96% 95% 97 94 96 90 93/2 91% 93% 39. 91 90 91 88% 88% 87 &8 644%2 86 82's 83% 
eee. 25 34% 37% 36% 37% 35% 37 35% 36% £35 3614 34% 37% 37% 41% 39 40 32% 41% 32% 35 32 337% 33 33% 
3.65% cum preferred____.________ 100 106 106% 105% 106 102 105% 101 103 99 100 95 98 97 99 96 99 94 96 95 96% 96% 96%. 95's 98 
Helme (G W) Co_ om—_-n, mae ae 25% 27 25 26% 24% 26 23% 25 23 244% 23% 23% 23% 24 X23% 24% 235% 24% 23% 24 22:2 24 
7% non-cumulative preferred_____ 28 38 39 38% 40% 37 39 36% 37% 36% 38% 38% 39% 37% 38% 37 38% 36% 38 36 38 36% 38 3612 38% 
Hercules Motors Corp._._._________ * 18% 22 20 23% 19% 22 19 20% 18% 21 17% 19% 17% 20 19% 20% 20% 23 19% 22% £19 201% 19 20 Ye 
Hercules Powder Co______--_---_.___ ¢* 65% 70 68 79 64% 72 66% 71% 67 74% 65% 68% 66% 72% £73 18% 74 78 67 75% 62 6934 6512 69% 
5% preferred —--_---____._____-.108 x123% 126 122% 126% 125% 127% 121 126 121% 123 122 125 121 123% 121% 123 123 124% 122% 124 120 122% 121's 123% 
Hershey Chocolate Corp--_--_______- 39% 40% 41 44% 42% 44%  jjj41% 44 39% 42% 38 40% 39% 40% 40 41% 39% 41% 39 41% 37% 411, 38%. 41% 
4%% preferred series A__.._.-._._ ae 52% 53% 52% 53% 52% 54 52% 53% 51% 53% 51% 52% 51% 52 51% 52 51% 52% 51% 53% 50 507 49 51 
Hewitt-Robins Inc................. --§ 20% 22% 22 24 22 24% 22% 26% 23% 27% 23% 25% 23% 25% 25% 27'2 26% 28% 24% 27% 23% 253 235s 26% 
— Sl tcitinainidiadimmaianial 1 18% 23% 20 22% 18% 21% 18% 225% 21% 245% 21% 24 20% 24%, 24% 26% 23% 25% 21% 25% x21% 23 22%4 24% 
-~-------~ SS om on a. — oiah cies _— aa aa eas Pale as es ae. all es ai %, 23/64 _— pra — - 
3%% cum pfd series A______-__- 100 78 86% 84 86% 82% 8&4 83 83% 82 83 a 72 ‘74! 77%, 78% 77 j(9% 7 76% 69 ‘4% 69 72% 
4% ‘%o conv cum 2nd preferred____* ae ee a bai ie tie i i Lake ed ves eR et i é =r mea pene ae an 104 105 105'4 106% 
Hilton Hotels Corp_____-_-__--_____ 14 15% 15% 17% 14% 16% 14% 15% 13% 15 13% 14% 12% 413% =x13% 413% 13% 14% 13% 14% 14% 151 137s 15 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co__________ 10 18% 20% 19% 21% 18% 20% 18% 21% £20 21% 19% 20% 18% 20% 20% 23 21 22 20% 22% 20% 207%. 20 20% 
LT SS aes 1 12% 15 14 14% 13% 14% 12% 13% 12% 13% 12% 13% 12% 13 12% 13 12% 13 11 12% 10 11%, 1l's 12 
Holland Furnace Co___.__-.......--. $ 22 24% 24 25% 24% 25% 23%, 24% 22% 25% 22%, 25% 23 24% 23% 24% x22 23% 21%2 23% 20% 215, 20 21% 
Hollander (A) & Son Inc___....___ $ 12 13 12 14 11% 12% 10% 11% 10% 11% 10 11 9% 104% 9% 11% 10% 11% 10 11% 10 104 374 11% 
Holly Sugar Corp-------------__-__ 10 18% x21 19% 22% 19 21 18% 21% 19% 21% 19 20% 18% 19% 18% 19% 18% 19% 18% 21% 17% 19% 18 19% 
5% convertible preferred__________ 27% 28% 2742 28% 275%, 28% 26% 28 27% 28% 27% 27% 26% 27% 27 27% 26% 27% 26% 283 26% 265, 26's 26% 
Homestake Mining Co______._____12, 50 34% 41% 38% 42% 39% 42 38 40% 35% 383 34 36% 3442 37% 35% 38% 36% 39 35%2 39) 35% 37% 3338 35% 
Honolulu Oil Corp_---.--.-._....... 58% 66% 56 66% 55% 62% 54% 60 53 603 52% 571 52 5812 55 58% 57 62¥, 5542 59! 55% 6242 57%2 593 
Hooker Electrochemical Co___------- 43% 48% 47 52% 44 49 46 x52% 49 53%, 48% 56% 53% 69 60% x67 58% 65 53% 62% 54% 5712 53 59% 
$4.25 cum preferred________.......* 102% 105 103 105 101% 103 100% 104% 100 1033 98 102 100 104  x101% 103% 99% 101% 96% 9842 96%. 99 94 96 
Moudaille-Hershey .................. 3 13 15 14% 15% 13% 15% 13% 14 12% 137% 11% 13% 11% 12% 12% 14 13% 14% 13% 14% 13% 14% 13 13% 
$2.25 conv preferred______._.....50 30% 35 35 36 33% 35% 32 33% 32% 35% 34%. 35% 32% 34% 34% 35 34 354% 34% 37% 35 3515 34% 35% 
Household Finance Corp..........._.*© 30% 34 32% 34% 33% 36 34% 35% 34% 35% 35% 37% 35% 37 35% 38% 38% 40% 3834 41} 39% 41 404, 42% 
3% % preferred -...............100 9742 99 97% 99 99 99% 94 97 924% 97 91 94 88 90%, 88 93% xas 92 88 89 84 8814 S4', 88% 
4% preterred .--------100 106% 107% 106% 106% 104% 106 100 103% #£99 102 98% 101 9642 98 100 1005, 99% 101 99 100 91 9914 90 92% 
Houston Light & Power SSnaanaiRe en . 55 60 531 65 2 56% 62 56% 60% pa) a we as a — rE a 
ee. Oil of Texas (Delaware). — < -- 19% 20% 17% 19% 17 17% 17 19! 18% 193 17% 18% 18 191 17% 193% 17*s 18% 
ston Oil of Texas (Delaware)-_25 61% 67 60% 66% 57 64! 54% 68% 61% 68 64% 71 64% 691 67%2 70% 68% 74 63% 75 64 6734 65*s 69% 
EE eee i 20 21% 20% 21 19! 21 19% 20% 19% 21% 18% 19! 18% 19! 18% 20 19 201% 18 19 7% 1814 177s 18% 
Howe Sound Co_-_- nite Te 58 5434 58% 59% 56 55 61% 555% 61% 55% 643 57 66 65% 73 70 141% 6912 82 7 8414 TBt2 82% 
“ oe Monhettes RR Co “ 7 - on 6% 9 6% 7 Ya 6%8 7% 5% 6% 5% 5% 5M% 6% 5% 6 5% 572 538 614 3° 4 642 
> = ~ 18 9 16% 18% 16% 19% 15 1642 14% 17% 13%2 14% 13 14 13 14! 13% 14 12 342 13 1433 13's 15 
— om Byam B & Smelt Co Ltd_ ° 53 5812 54'2 58 : 50%2 5534 9242 56% 48% 5538 4834 52 49! 55 54% 565 56%8 62 59%4 O&O 56%. 61 334s 60% 
Seams Weade es ar CO-----------_ 12.50 15% 18 ¥ 17% 20% 7% 19% 18 19% 15 18% 137% 16 127 14% 13%, 143 13%, 147% 13 145% 12%2 13%% 1253 13% 
1C_ - -~--------~-6.66% l7%e 23% 22 285% 24143 2842 23'%2 26% 19! 24% 184% 22 1842 195% 1642 193 16% 205% 20 2378 1842 21%%4 19'2 20% 
Hupp Corp ---_-~- ~-------------- 1 3Ye 45% 3% 4% 3% 4 3% 4 3%, 4% 3 35% 2%e «= 3M% 27 4%, 34, 4 314 4 3% 312 3% 3% 
Hussman Refrigerator Co-_...--..... > 18% 20% 19 21% 19%, 21% 20% 22 18% 21% 19% 21% 1834 20% 19% 202% 19% 23% 19% 235% 185% 195.8 1353 19% 
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STOCKS 
Idaho Power Co ipeeenies nel 
Illinois Central RR Co Se 
Non-cum conv 6‘. series A pfd 100 
RR sec stock ctfs series A ..1000 
Illinois Power Co ma. | 
4.0% cum preferred 50 
4.26‘. cum preferred 50 
Illinois Terminal RR Co —. 
Indianapolis Power & Light Co.___.__® 
Rights 


Industria Elect de Mexico S A_100 pesos 
Industria] Rayon Corp 


Ingersoll-Rand Co . 
6% preferred — 
Inland Steel Co ee eee 
Inspiration Consol] Copper Co________ 20 
Insuranshares Certificates Ine____- 1 
Interchemica] Corp : 5 
4%2% preferred ; —— 
Intercontinental Rubber Co___.._..._* 
Interlake Iron Corp pikes itive e 
Internat’! Business Machines Corp____* 
International Harvester Co_ ointncdiant™ 
7% preferred _..100 
Internat’l Hydro-Elec System ser A_.25 
Internat’) Mineral & Chem Corp__--_-. 5 
4% preferred — 
{nternational Mining Corp — 
Internationa! Nickel Co of Can Ltd__* 
7% cum preferred —. 
Internationa! Packers Limited 15 
International Paper Co 7.50 
$4 cumulative preferred eee 
Internat’) Rys of Central America__._* 
5% preferred eaten 
International Salt Co PE 
New 
International Shoe Co ee 
International Silver Co +The’ «Conn: 25 
Preierred . indienne 
International Te] & Tel ° 
Internat Utilities Corp 5 
Interstate Department Stores Inc__--_* 
Interstate Power Co 3.50 
Intertype Corp —- a ee ER ey | S 
Iowa-lillinois Gas & Elec Co ‘ 
Iowa Power & Light Co 10 
Island Creek Coal Co 50c 
iF saa soaididapeh ankaitieeae 
CT POE ES 
Jaeger Machine Co e 
Jersey Central Power & Light Co— 
Preferred 4‘7 series_- 100 
Jewel Tea Co Inc OPA 
3%4%e cumulative preferred 100 
Johns-Manville Corp a ot 
Johnson & Johnson anne 12.50 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp oan 
New 10 
5‘, preferred series A 100 
Joy Mig Co —— a 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chem Corp 1 
Kairmazoo Stove & Furn Ce- 10 
Kansas City Power & Light Co com 
3.8% preferred 100 
4°, cumulative preferred 100 
Kaneas City Southern Py Co a 
4‘, non-cum preferred 100 
Kansas Pwr & Lt Co com 8.75 
Kayser (Julius) & Co 5 
Kelsey-Haves Wheel conv class A 1 
Class B aa ‘canal 
Kennecott Copper Corp ° 
Kern County Land Co 5 
New 2.50 
Kevstone Stee! & Wire Co wen 
Kimberly-Clark Corp ° 
4 cum preferred ‘conv! 100 
King-Seeley Corp 1 
Kinney (G R) Co Inc pane 
$5 prior preferred “ : wee 
Koppers Co Inc i _— ae 10 
Cum preferred 4’: series _——— 
Kresge ‘S 8) Co f 10 
Krees' (6 &@) & Ce..<-oo- : ee 
Kroger Co (The)-_-_-.--- oat 
When issued ae 
Laclede Gas Light —— 
La Consolidada S A American 
Preferred . 75 pesos Mex 
Lambert Co (The) oni 
Lane Bryant Inc oma” 
4'%2‘- preterred __--- —— 
Lane-Wells Co maida 
New l 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp Diniieeeaa 
Lees (James) & Sons Co 3 
3.85 cumulative preferred — 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co — 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co a 
New 25 
Lehigh Valley RR Co. - 
Lehigh Valley Coal Corp er 
$3 non-cum Ist preferred caitaeniiant 
5@c non-cum 2nd preferred gina” 
tanman Ceep (Bas)... ---<.260-e 1 
Rights 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp a 
Lerner Stores Corp - . * 
Libbev-Owens-Ford Glass Co a 
Libky McNeill & Libby ee 
Lite Savers Corp ‘ ° — 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co___-.---25 


7‘ preferred - dilate 
L Tulip Cup Corp ben . 
iiights . 
Vink Belt Co cama 
Liom Oil Ci / ° 
New - 5 
Lionel Corr rhe! . .2.50 
Liquid Carb Corp ni, 
323% conver\ible preferred_. 100 
Lockheed ‘Airrroft Corp ° 1 
New “ 1 
Loew's In ‘ - itd 
Lone Star Cement Corp oa ° 
New ute a es ee! 
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1951 — NEW YORK STOCK RECORD — 1951 








STOCKS January February M 
Lew arch April 

po 7 Lumber Corp (The) cl A 973 — Lew High Lew High ue High Lew Migh _—— July Aug 

ong and Lighting Co ee Kp 8 34°, 46% 46) 1 42! w High Lew ust Septe 

Right PASS 12% 13 127 ct Me 47% 3¢ . High Lew # mber Octeber 

Rights ~ -- = . 7a 3% 14% 13% 14% «14% =" rth 45 39% 41% 37) ae Lew High Lew High ee December 

Lorillard (P) Co sie ae > “% ie ° 15% 14% X15% 14% 15 ‘ 362 39% 33% 451 29 y Lew High 
Rigi oon e < eee en eooe 10 25% 24 24% 52 542 -< a 13%s 14% 13 14! ee 7 34! 40*4 
7% ceiaiadians preterr pitas! -- . > << 23 21' 23 2 - -- re - - li 4 13%, 141 

Louisville Gas & Electric ed_----.-109 167-370 168 170 160. x167% Ye 1584, - : ; =e 68 22% 21% 23) 523 * Yo a es 

Louisvile & Nashville RR Co y — 0% 31% 30%, 31% 31 tbe, 153% 156% 152 154 150% 152! 7 22% 23% 21% 24% 20%, 2 es - oh 

Lowenstein (M) & Sena tac...__...< rH ‘9% 38% 5642 59% 50% 57 = . 32 32% 32% 33. oe 152% 150% 154 140% 13 : a0"e 22% 20% 21% 
4%e% cum preferred series A-_--10 32%—_ 36%, 34% 39 —" - os 554s 50 563 Pt 2% 32% 32% 52% 149 151! - -- - 

series A_...100 ) . 30 35% 28! 3° re v0°74 48% 52% oe 2 34! bb 51% 149 - _ 
EE OS) ee 10 =, =e 101% 103 101% 101 1; o# P os 29" 31% 28%, 33 48% 54 V4 50 53% aa% ae 32% 34% 321; “aa 143 150% 
s vo" 37% 43% 35 407% 36 36 a4 va 9B Ys 96% 98 96 ‘ 30 29% 31% 291 3 ‘e 50' » 5442 49%, 513 2 33 3446 
M ~~ a on 34ie 40 343 31 96% 97 95% 95% 27's 30% 267% 30%, 397 53 %2 

‘ “a 4174 433 . se + 95'2 96 on wore 2 31 

M & M Wood Working Co ilies w% 43 53% 43 +73 = 9442 

BMechadsews &: Forbes Co_......--.! 8 14% 16% 16 16% 16? 7 it 46 48 
6% 6 V0 ~~ nnn nn 10 t9% 42 2G 7 > nat 18's 1644 «17 16)! * 

Mack ——< ~------------ 109 13 142 ona e 41% 36%. 40 38 40 374, 17 ¥e 16! 17 16! 171 

ruc “Saas iets: + - 142% 1% 39° 39 , —" ‘i 15% 167 5 
atney (8 1) Co tnc...-------------- 17% 19%. 18% 20° 17: Vy 136 136 133 135 21 40 39 407. 40 . 15'’2 163 153 * 
—— - “ 28 67 3 . 
4%e% preferred series S ccmmngll S245 She 24% 38 . 323% =" 17% 18% 15% 18M = 130% 130 ete 131% = 10% 42%. 4212 ‘6 = Be 215% 14 15% 

a Square Garden Corp_----- — = 101% 102 100 101% S os on 31 Hh 164 1542 164 i38¢ 133% 86132, 132% 131 ; 133 HM 
egma Copper Co__....------------1 9 10 B% 942 B : 772 99% 8 97 99% 606 =H 33 a2 «(19% «11% 15% ts 33 13242 132% 

Magnavox Co (The)_..-.----------- 10 30% «36's 31%. 35% 29 8% te BM Ye Te ++ ae 93% 93% a4 rots 334% 35% 32 Vp + a 147%, 157. 15% 16 

Mahoning Coa! RR Go -~-<---- coccecone 2: 124% 16%% 15% 17% 15° ro ang + 32} 273, 325% 93 2 a2! BY 9 7% .* / 94% 9%96Y, 9235 904 = ™ 33 30% 33% 

ewoceseesoanen 30 > <27 84 a « i's : 17! = ry 23% 29% 25 973 eas Ya & o : 9 931 = 

ee + at ane aS 10%. 13% 7 . a nan oeeelCUC - Te > Se 2h ow «°° a wz 7 oS See 

| —__aowen Ps 2% 10% 117 101 > ‘2 . . oN * 165 1 Z 36 421, 333 ; "6 ‘ 

Stenhettan Ghist Ge..........o-<oo --- 10 12 8 13 12! *: -- 518 5 20% 15% 17%, 7 33%. 40 % 

Maracaibo Ol! Explorati —~ "See —8 22 25% te ae ose 33% a is. =a alhUCel Ue Ce 3% me i giz 16% 18% 18% 17% ao 
Rights i , on Corp.....<08 B”’« 97% 8% 10% waae 25 21'% 25 22%, 25 a af 9M 614 9 a% 14 10% 14% 10% 11% 905 5071, 510 510 4 

Marathon Corp : INRA A mr nai dies 6% 11% 10% 11% 1034 z. 19%, 213 20 4 m. fr 9% BY, 94 4 107% 93 10% 

Marine Midiand Corp.......-.---<o— , 37%, 43% 42 45 ? mas ~ . . 11% 12% 1 21% 233 991 one "8 B24 715 7 

: , ES: Fe P at ¥ 42' 45 43 Vv - - ae be 2 10%. 12% u“ ¢ 22% 23! 2°01, 2? as 8s 
oo a ee ° is Ms B% 97 X9M%y = 9% 9% coun 5% 19% 16% 50 a. = -- pe - 77 11% 13% 10%, a 10% 21% 

Market oft te Co Ot aii --——-- ~~ 98 8 —— vor —2 -- _—— a —_ 10 . 9% 10% Qo We 11 . pot HH 47% 53 50 561 1 ,, 7 Z. 11 4 

Mar: prior pfd_-100 4% ‘ -- ze -- aie v4 6 1% 10! Ve . 7/4 52'4 577 : 
oe eS amie wi 35% Bs. B., 4% 43 4% 94% 94% 43 -- a ae = vie aa nt 5/64 —— aN 10% 108 TED 

saat iia ai nin 100 103's 105 104. 105% x. Bt 10% 32% 29% 32% and anit 4 iM “4% 43 52% 522, 52 _ ip - 

Martin (Glenn L) Cx 97 101'4 98% 1 ; 27% 30! x275 9491 a4 4%, 4! 5274 52368 56 ane ~ 

0....- . 01 95 oat Apres 29 2h 4 30° 4 4% 4! i > 5442 55 

Martin P “— a 19! 21% ve « es ‘ ID 4 954% 9 ‘ 30! 33%y, ons 2 4 41 

Ray Aga neegenmnameneemasie: a a BR i 14% 19° —* vm 97 «(99 96% 983  .* sie aoe ok ke 

Master Electric ro eet tint ieee on” 30% 33. 30! "° ad ~ 3 12 13° 12 14 7 13 16% 13%s 16! . 96 90 98 83 " 9 . 

lll ag eh gr apenas -_ waa oes wm ss + i od ae +t a oleae ae Une a Coe 15% 193 " 
a Sorp Shia eee > As 23% 84, 23 5 1 md 3 32" 26 21%, he 3% 113 rps oe 12° 
7% preferred ____ ‘ 5 29 35% 333%, 373 + a 1é 20° 181% 21! ‘ 29 31% > an 11% 12% 11% 93 + 164, 11 132 

“7 Department Stores  PReenee “ 162! 143 180 132%, 5 , 0 s a Hy, , 7 16% 34 o pty 77 19% ty be, a 35 34% = ‘ 4 * 12 107% ater 

ew spake aabnas et tite 57 62 63 pnts 643 = 4 75 169% 171 é 20s 37%4 47% 43} — 2 20% 19? 21 : + 37% 337 7 
. ieee es 12 ; 8 “41 _ , ‘ 169%%4 17: = . 4 34 47 1 Us 213 7 : % 37 
74 = Lonageete Ee TT ee = 69 «1008 — ; - om 62% 65% 62% 68 743 175 175 % @% = 49 et + " rt 19% 
7 referred series . = 1% 93 i. a * es Ve ~— . i 179 - ~ : 45! 
$3.40 cumulative ne son a 1947__--* 9 101 100% 1013 aa 101 4! 7 94 96! 31 34 31 %e 331, 32! _ -- fe 167 171 : z 
Maytag Co (The) TrCCW cen nnne “4 88%, 913 90% 91 . 25 . a? 947 16 941% 97 . 87 95 87 941. 93 . = 8 32% 35 30) " poo ~- _ pias 
$3 preference a aaa ea an i ==» 135% 14! 14% 16! = “4 85 87'% x8342 ‘ +. 15 88 94 “a 2 91 94 ‘ i = ad 2912 32 3 e 
pereeemenmemanaaieon ; 147 1 ; : 2 84 84 1 . IS, GE 9° 91 92 ‘ 30 33% 
McCall Corp a 43 * 453 »/8 > 14% 153 x14! a 844 81 83 y) 92 94! ‘ ‘ 90 923 < 
seccecsuweer= ; a ‘ 46' 46 Ya "4 4 2 15% 14 7 a) 84 85 91 93 ‘ 40 9142 
McCord Corp comm ad 24 25> at aa 47 V2 49% 49% 74 14% 14! 42 39 83% 85 10 921 
‘ on : <0 "8 2442 27 1) 95 4 47°, 49 473 74 14 14% 15 81'4 84: — — 88 9142 
Preferred $2.50 rescavenanull 20% 23° x21% aad ‘ 25 20'4 21% 19! 203 os 47% i 14 143 ae Baer) 793 80 78 Jar 
$2 - . x2 22 2 22 ‘ 1 «<0 183 > 45% 41463 . 14 143 37 . : 9¥, 
as Stores Corp ae 42% 44 42%, 44 ‘ ow at, 22 a6 22 V%y 25% anar ja. 18% 19% is’, yoy bn 17% 46 fae aa 15! 14 14%, 
ew . “4 ate --=-<- 32% 35 343 ‘ + ? 42° 35, 44 4 = 2 24) a _ ‘fz 83 x177 a3 534 45 ; 
342% cum convertible preferred. 4 s 42 37% 42% 367, 40 : . 42 44! 42%, 43) aaae 25 221% 23 VY, rity, = + 18% 191 17 pedir 
at vt Electric Co...... nace we : wt 106" 105 106! 101'2 106 te 19% 17 19% 16% 18! . 42% 43% 42 42 “2 <37? 23%2 24% 
Meintyre Po Publishing Co ae —f as 49 507 46 14 50 48) ss by rr = 95 99 8 18 16’ 177 16 3 18 ( . — yes aes 
re Porcupine Mines Ltd__---_- 37'2 39 38 397, 37) rs S44 91" 8% 513 47% 5 9%! 06), OG Hey % 16} 173 
McKesson & Rot 8 EV en mn 5 494 61 - i%2 38 37 38 255 se 7% 51 48 as v0" 19 97% 9 7 i 4 163 8 71 s 
yhyins r - = 59 5%, ; ~~ ‘ 35 37) « : 4 he 97/2 99 953 7 165 73 
McL y iescons ig 640% 42 41% Prt atts pokey 54% 59% 5414 57% +$ =" 35 37% 3 > 4 53 50% 4. 3 . = 91 HF 
cLellan Stores Co , wa we 39% 42% 4074 44! = Se 53% 57% 4 35% 37% -— 3 50°4 55! 541% 60° 
ae a ; 37 s w/z 9 5 ; ‘ J 7 4 nod 2 5 602 
McQuay-Norris Mig Co__-- coccenk 24 (24 23% 26% 23% 25% iad . 2 45 37% 39% 391 rot 64% 72 65! =. 37" 40% 39 42%, 
Mead Corp (The)_._.___________- 10 15% =19% 17 18% 16% i8 ° 237% 25% 22% 23% 2, 233 3% 40%, §=43% 39% 413. po 69! 65% 69 
/ — sae ——— 973 or aa >/ > oe? < ‘ e S y > , 
“> ya, eee (ist. Series) _ 100 ane ‘ +e 26 27 24%, 26% Het ee 16% 177 15% if os +A ~ Vs 231 243 _ - + 39 40! 9% 42, 
n referre 3% § 94 on on - 24% 267% 935 26! ‘ 40 l : 6 ~ 23% 2 9 on , 
a Shoe con. ed (ist series wes. 60 67 65%, ane = _. 56%2 100 88% = . aaae oe 6 23% 25 + 16% 15%. 17% abi 16 : 25 GM 24 057 
engel Co (The)___.---_-----_----_- 24 261% 25 53 pa 6 5934 63% 63% 65 oe 92 89% 91 29 1, 26 26% 30% : Hp a 147%, 15% “ See 
“ wesecce- “ 2 2: ‘ >. ‘ sg! Q* 26 32! 127 2 x14%% 155 
5% convertibl . ¢ a 16'4 1 19% | 4 bd 26 24% 26 291 : * . 593, 59! a3 90 923 9° oad 237, 27% 4 , ad 
Mercantile Stores ag preferred._--50 52 62 i ot 18% 21% 18% 20% 17% bn 22"e 23 2% 247 a 4. . ’ + 939 9234 931 ie 25% 
Merchants & Mi ~ a ee FO 18 917 4 64 56! 63 57 60 53 s 20% 15%, x18'2 15 1 bag 22% 24% 24% 247 66 72 ( it - 94 
‘ ners 5c " V6 20° 225 973 . , °- 6 a 5% 17 1 = 24! 25 67'2 67% 

Merck & Co Inc - Scour nates 6% 7% 8 , = wt ts 16% 19% 18% +4 iat 19% 44% 52 , aeae rt 17%% 18% ot rot 23°74 247%% 335 24! 
Ne a ic 5 _ P.. ? »"/4 Wy 81 i o 2 2 os" 9 ae ver4 5 54! 4 . b - "2 16! 7 a4 _ 4 
$3.50 8 eran a a tata - c sin ” 78 88 84! 4 wens 4 mM te, asat 8 “8% ts 21% 187 193, rt oF 
$4 cony 2nd pfd ‘‘w -------- * 100% 101 69! 100 . : : 2 0: 10134 - 34 6% 81% 3} v8 J /2 

os - ae 00 92 PY ~— - . ‘ 8 8} 

Mergenthaler Lanetype hen issued -° pach inl = ‘ ) 98 tatey 89% 90 941% 95 95 ontae 39% 28! 357 30: ; 4 
erritt-Chapman & aoowee : ' a 95 923, 943 oa ~- 23/64 5 7? 3 323 a = 

ee ee ee nna ° 24 8628 a 30% 33 ae Se mo ' a 3% =o oo Oe” ae Ce + 31 33% 

seoteenemaae Edison 3.90% pid ronag + 48% 56 51% 54% 43 " 23% 25 21%, 2340 26% oF 26% 32 1% 33 114% 122% 113 samae Beer 8814 82% B7% 

5% preferred seri - 102'2 104! 103! 104! 4 Oe 47% 2 50/4 54 < 23% 21! 247 7 : >. 29%, 333 an: : 4 4'2 116! -_* 
~ — 3) c ; } ‘ ac - 2 5 , x 03 333 , 116% 122 
3.85% pr _ Oe IS ~ ce nemenem 100 106 107 the - 9 103! 18 101 a oe 49 54 48) Aig 3% 24% 24 =" 3 33" 4 30% 392: 
3 80% pone eo series________...100 104% saan 106% 107% 104% 107 105 105 B 101 97 100% 72 ane 49% 51% 51 ¥ B.A 28! 311 29 ev 20% 33% 
red series. ? : 104 104% 98 = 102! ‘ - toe 6 6106 104 oe 200% 97% 1 a “oe 48 52 “ & 27% 30 

—s Copper Co ..100 5 98 97 100 »5 106 106% 107 1064 ? oo 96 98 > 94 971. ‘ 48, 4954 493, 52% 
id-Continental Pe an wma ae 5 18% 21% 193 917 p~ - 99 97 Me 94 971 ‘ 2/4 8 105%4 106! , i 93 95 or 

saitien South Sees ten pacsndetemane 55% 60% 53% the 4 21 "2 17% 19% 17 19% 163 19! ria we Von 25 Ya 96 . et 2 102% 103 101 oahar 

and Ste anateteieeneaetenet 18 19! ,  oae a. 5754 55% 62! ant 16% 91% 1 =- on - 9f 95, 92 > 
8% ist cow Bk ape Co-_----.-.- 5S 41% 46 pots aaa 18 20 18% 19% 18! +e 55% 61% H+ . ti 1844 21% 20% 22Y, cae 94 93 oa bo 92 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry__.____ 100 «(131 136! —" a 43 46% 44% 457% 23 Ai 18'% 19" 131 9% x60 69% 66% 721 9 +. 23% 20 22 4 89 

Minn St P & Ay: Louis Ry_--- ° =e 193 134 137 136° 7) 13634 140! me 45 39 433 393 19 18°4 19% 19% = 4 65% 7134 66% 70 . 20%, 231 
Marie RR Co______. oar a6 18% 21% 165 1903 — é 38 140 x Vy > 9*s 43 4 ; 76 9M%, 187 9 ‘ 673 697 

Minneapolis-Honeyw 0....-.- ° 15 18 “ 8 5%% 19%% 17 185 138 140% 138! 1 45 445 Ye 20% 195 201 s 69% 

‘wo ywell Reg Co 5 6% 16% 18%. 133 \ * §«=:16! 19 15% 17% B'¥2 140% 138% 44% 45% 44% 475 e 20% 20% 22% 
3.20% conv pr : .----1.50 41% 427 a) re 38 16% 134% 15% oe 2 5 Va 17% 15! 14134, 138% 14: a3 78 7% 443% 47} 

223, CORY ‘preferred series A100 111%. 114 41% 45% 43% 4604344 50M 14% 17% 1494 17% 15 16's 1544 16% 15% 42) 138, 141% 135. 140 30% 48% 
n ses . “<< i 22 od : ry oY 5% 53! > o. re > 7} P i ; a vb 
ee ee SF ES Clean °© 150 173 “ - = ewe a (OS 55% 50% S512 47 20%, «lets ie 137% 15% 

---- ctlioad : 4s ae 5 — oo fa i - _ - ‘ 47 54 7>s 20 
ace a cenaaReaReMtenmat et P 38 44 37% ‘s - -- 110% 1121 . , 46's 491.2 73 

Minn-Moline Power Implement Go... ® i05! 06! 42 37 40! 38) 461 </% 111 113 112Y, - : ae . 7% 53% 
i iinrteca immer “hE Ba My Bey Mou Boe Be ee a ey ae wait Wi Se ATT 
$1.50 2nd preferred a 100 834% 90 20% c tg 78 22% 19% 22 195 2 ; 0 2 105 102 1 Ae; 8 47! 405 : _ 

aie 9% 93% ~ 9° / nae 04% r 8 452 40! ‘ -- 7 

Minnesota Powe ----------25 = 25% = 29 - 93% 89" 91% 90 917 s 23% 16% 21% By 21%, 103. 105 103 49% x41% 1 —~ 

er & Light Co......... © 39% 31% 29 32 BM 29% + Ts, . 911% B87, 90, atin 214 20 21% 21% = 101 103 10014 ms , A, 48% 

Mission Corp i 2% 30% 32% 30% 31% 30— 31% so 3 25% 28 or = 88 = 90% ES te 20, 24% 23 "043 
Se eee Serteneeneoseewnnews 0 re ee 293 207 = 27, 291 ‘ 4 2 901. ‘ a : 

Missi sir Supe paacielpipuly Cale? statins 1 3 85 78% 84% x75 83} - « 30% 30% 32% 31 22 ‘, 28 Ye 30% 30 343 90 = 92" 8934 91 

oe swoemaes Cs “"s 14% i6 zs = SF 6! 79 = 82) : 30% 32% 32 331, 32 33 3294 33 
ssissippi River Fuel Corp__------1 14% 16% 14% 15 -. oe _ hoes Aft ; P V2 am we P dl 2 335 321 . 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas RR Go ----- 10 , tes ye: 13%4 15 13% 16% 14 Té3 24 + 28 Ye 25 28% ate = oe = 8 248 33% 
7% preferred series A__.______-10 10 135% li 12% —. 2s 35% 35% 31% hs 14% 15% 14% 16! % «29% 228% 32 -— -< -- G 

Missouri Pas RR 5% conv pld..--- Too 42% Gite 55% 59% oe fy Bo ae |. ae — a ne eS” oe ee ae a 27% 32% 

Monawk Carpet Mil! PSS... - 1%, 31¥ ° 78 73% 60% 66% 444 7%, 9% 31% 33 32%. 381, fe 18 15 yA ota 32% 

ills Inc 21% 31% 22 28, % 333 6% 5234 64% é 9°%e 1%, 9 }A X32% 35 323 >- ) 177 16 a 

Mojud Hosiery Co Inc______.__..._1. 343 Seas Ye 25 33%, 271 ama 45%, 57 8% 95 he V2 2% 35% 397 ‘4 5 17% 

y Co Inc 1% 3612 354 39 ' : ya bie ‘ 30% 19% 33% 45% 55% 3 ° 8% 9Y, TY, 278 35 323 V, 
Monarch Machine Tool Co... 1. 25 14! 7 4 39% 36% 38! 355, 373 ra 18% 23 a 52% 59 54% 972 i% 9% m1 . 2% 35 
ne Tool C 2 15% 15 163 3 $44 355% 3742 Xx355, 38% on 20% 223 y ; 4% 57% 46! 7s 8% 75 5 
Monsanto Chemi O----- = 19%4 243 % 14% 16% 14% 153 34% 36 3 + 18% 23% % 25: ® 57% 45% 5: s 8% 
ms oe 4 24% %19% 22 18 203 >» 15% 14% 15% 14% 15% 1 35%, 23% 19% 253 233 4 53% 503 
dpe eee od = k ‘ , 45 1 4 324 \, 8 3% 277 9 ; 50%4 54% 

e.. preferred series B__..__.._ xs 73 77% 17 84 75% a 18% 19% 18% 19% 163, 1S 613% 15 x13% 44% 32 # 31 331 234 28%. 24%, 27% 
ontana-D Da a a a ae a 127! 1 8 77 oY. 4 18% - 14 1 2 2 > 4 
Rights oe See OS s hm i sso i . 89% 79% 91% 82% 90% 89% lon” pete Aer '- i 2 B 3% 18 wae ue 

96 Od doe lager eatin 1% 11% 1, ae -— _ pa m2 2 78 $834 1 aa = 9° 21, <4 3 27 : 
a 2 a Se am lle _ me “ 2 12% 12% 15 14% 17% 16% 19% - . Py s 106 96% 107% 96% senee be 203% 183 20 oaae = 

Montana Po <oo- - oe wn aa a oe -- -- 3. S . - 16% 18% f Tt - 7 é 98? &4 A ry 9 

iieotammneny We Co. (The)__- > 21% -- iin 16 8 - 2 cy 16% 2434 20! 341 —- wns nie 89 88% 105% 

ard & Co Inc_________ 221 521%, 23%, 22% 24 ~= _— a ~ -- ia S 24% 21% 253 a is 

Moore-M ne__....... °e 66 7 23% 22% 24 x23 24% ~< oa - -- ss 4 22% 27! 21! = - 

Morrell peed Lincs aioe pax + H . 14% 66% 71% 68% 72% = a 22V, 23% oa\t ak 43 - ee aes a 24%, 23% 263 

ll aan i mse e 16% 17% + 8 15% 16% 155 16% ‘ é 67 72 reg 7 24 24% aa _ . i sini -- —_ 

An if v /8 6°4 15» “1s 67Y, 70Y, P is 24! 253 , -- on 

Motor Products Corp_........... — 40% 50¥; z ° 18% 16 17% 15% 16% ths 16% 15 16% 15 10% 68% 70% 68% 25% 24% 26 253 265 ey == 

Motor Wheel Come. oe emer oreo oone ° 28%, 31% 28 = 46% 52 45% 49% 423 i 14% 145% 12%, 44 16 16% 1654 22%, 68% 751, 68! 713, aes 39 

Mueller Brass C -----------------5 25 28 1/, 7” 27% 29% 27%, 291 Rg 43%, 46% bs % 12%, 13%, % X16 22% 4 4 5654 70 

(eat. o 28% x27 287% 3, «(7/8 29% 21Y. 291 7 >*/4 42% 457 /8 13 137 v x16 16 155 

Mullins Mfg Corp_.__............... 1 18% 193, - e 27% 28% 27V,_ 28% 44, 2 254% 28% 6 44% 49 471 Ves 13% 14 12), s 55, 16% 

oa 7 v , . < 263 29 : a7 2534 275 5 7% 53 V/ 14 125 
Munsingwear In » ecenwnmecceesh 816% ha 18% 21% 18% 20% 18% o, 4 48 25% 27 aaa a 25% 29% ~ 48% 521% a8 25, 13% 
* ae 57 18% 183) 201 Ye 19% 18%; 203; 245%, 26% aes 4 27 291 4 49 557% 541 = 4/ 
Murphy Co (G C)___________._______ 6 12% 14% 4 va 18 20 17% 19% ” 0%% 17% 19% ph HR 9 yy x25%4 26% a v4 25 281 231% 2% 54% 57% 
------ 1344 15% x 4 8 17 18% 8 17% 19¥. “a 4 26% 27% 26 26 231, 243 
4%% preferred __._____.._._.._10 1 52% 553, ae tt had 13% 14% 14 15 13% /s 16% 18% 16%, war 18% 20 19% 2 2 275% 243, 263 23%, 24% 

Murray Corp of America_______-__ ee 10 1092 11012109 111109 Rete, 41 oe ako Oe lee mas hUneloe i. 2 ao Be ne 26% 

Cum preferred 4% series_____ _ 22% 214 Py , 109% 110% 109% - Ye 48%; ° @ 12% 2 27% 305 oF 

Ree 23 y, 2 112 + Sl 5 4 13 1 2 0%% 2715 

Myers (F E) & Bros____ ------50 a6" , 4815 4815 49% a ite 20 22% 18% 21% ert 112% 108% 110% A. a. ae jaa 2 7s oe 1156 iste 

ia ciatiaer lane 21, ad % y : - 7} = 1/ a4 + 

5 53 v2 53 57%, 5634 62! 61% or oa 48% 46 47% 184 19%, 1834 “13 ag ob a 107 % 109 1075. tue . 6OM% 

N . £Ris 2S s. 19% 21% 19% 19 an “ie 

Nash-Kelvinat 5%, 60% 56 5 45% 44 44. x44! ‘ 

or Corp o 9842 54 m3 > 4 x44! 44% 

Nashville Chat & St L Ry Co..1 rey 5734 53 Mt 4 2 
at & StL : 17% 22% 21% 22% 3, 33 51! 

National Acme Co-_- Ry Co_--_- 100 «351% 65 64 - =” 19% 22 20 21% 18% 20% o ™ 

National Airlines Inc_............ 1 32% 35%2 39 45%, 6742 79 68% 72% 60 69¥ 17% 19% 175% 138% aa 

National Automotive Fibres Tne—-—--1 163, ist 18% 4 Be ie Be Hy ate a SS A 

al Aviation Corp_._._.._________ 534 19% 183 7 Keg %e 17 14% 16% , % 31% 347 71% 71 747 Ye x18'2 19% ' 
National Biscuit ee 5 18% 32 e 19% 19 20% 19%; 4 ve «16 14 16% ‘a 3342 37 ‘as 64 74%. 61% Ger- 18% 19% 
Co_ 20% 193, 22% =i 2 @ 21% 18% 215, , ® 14% 15% i 34354 37 3 bo 51% 6654 61} 

7% peetesses .....______________3 10 32% 35% bang 14 18% 207% 18% 20% & 18% 19% Vy 2 14% 16 4 3 36% 33% : 4 65 
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111 a “sete S44 17 163 SY 160. " 
4 10% 12% 11% 14 1% i nt we 

8 le 25 





For footnotes see page 13. 
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A i c 
Peabod Co Co ¢ 
5 con t } 
Penick & Ford Ltd I ° 
Penney (J ¢ Co . 
Pennsy c 1 & Coke C 10 
Penn-Dixie Cement Cor; 7 
Penn G s Sand Corp ° 
5 preferred 100 
Penn Power & Light Ce ° 
Ri 
Pennsyivat RR Ce 1b 
Peni at Salt Mfg Co 10 
People Drug Store In 5 
People G I ht & Coke Co 100 
Peoria & E er Ry Co 100 
Pepsi-Cola Co 33 Vgc 
Pet Milk C ® 
a erre 101 
Petroleum Corp o Amer! 5 
"le le pre ( 
Pfizer ¢ & Co !l A 
Ri 
Ne l 
j ry refer ol 100 
Phelps Dodg Corp 25 
Philadeiphia Co 6 preferred 50 
Philade!nhia Electric Co - 
a ahae ana neferres 


4 preferred 100 


- 


3.8 reterred 100 
4 preferres 100 
Phila & Reading Coal & Iron Co-_----1 
Piuco Corp oa 
Pid. 3", eries A 100 
Philip Mor! & Co Lid Ink 5 
4 preterred 100 
3.90 erie ferred 100 


Phillips-Jone Corp bd 
5 cumlative preferred 100 

Phillips Petroleum Co Be 
New 

Phoenix Hosiery Co 5 

Pillsbury M Ine 25 


$4 preferred bad 
Pitney, -Bowes Iu 2 
Pitts C C & St Louis Ry Co 100 
Pitts Coke & Chemica! Co a 
Right 
C'lal ) rr’ 


Pitt burgh Cor olidation Coal Co.....1 
Pittsburgh Forgings Co 1 
Pitt Ft Wayne & Chi Ry Co .100 

i ' L0G 


Pitt burel Plat Gia Cer 10 


Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Corp oa” 
Pittsbureh Steel Co a” 
Common when issued 


44 prelerred cia B 100 
5“) preferred cla A 100 


first er pr pid 100 
) Ist serie prior pid wi 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia Ry Co__100 
Pit Young & Ash Ry 7% pfd 100 
Pittsion Co «The a 
Plovgh Ine 5 
Piymouth Oi! Co 5 
Pond Cree Pocahontas Co = 
Poor & Co class B a«-, 
Potomac Flectric Power Co - 10 
Pressed Steel] Car Co Ine 1 
4’ cum preferred series A ..50 
Procter & Gumble Co me 
Publicker Industrie Inc — 
$4.75 cum. preferred e 
Pubtic Set ce Co of Colorado 10 
Right 
Public Service Co of Indiana ° 
Right 
4 64°, preterread 100 
3! preferred 100 


Public Service Elec & Gas common __* 
$1.40 div preferred e 


4.045 preferred 100 
Pullman Ine © 


Pure Oil Co (The) : mn 
5‘. convertible preferred —— 
Purity Bakeries Corp . nchenteail ° 
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Quaker Oat Co iThe a 
6 cum preterred 100 
Quaker State Oil Refining Corp_____10 
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madgie Corp of Americs......<cennccs sd 

$3.50 cum Ist preferred ae 
RKO Picture Corp l 
RKO Theatres Corp 1 


Ralston Purina Co 3%, pid 
Raybestos-Manhattan Inc , 
Rayonier Inc. — pe 


$2 preferred : 25 
Reading Co ._.50 
4 non-cum Ist preferred 50 
4° non-cum 2nd preferred 50 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills In 5 
Reea Roller Bit Co 
Reeves Bros., Ine 500 
Reis «Robeit) & Co 


$1.25 div rior preterence 10 


Reliable Stores Corp : ; . 
Reliance Mtg Co ee 5 

Cum conv pid 3'.2 serie 100 
Remington-Rand Inc i 50c 


$4.50 cum preferred saniiaet aa 
Reo Motors Inc Bete B ee 
Republic Aviation Corp — a 


Republic Pictures Corp cade 50a 


$1 cum couyv preterred 


Republic Stee! Corp aa LS 
6° conv prior pid series A _100 
Revere Copper & Bra Inc — omer 
Rexall Drug In 2.50 
Reynolds Metals Co EAE. 
51%, ¢ convertible preferred_____ 100 


Reynolds Spring Co oa 
Reynolds (R J) Tobacco cla B 10 
Common — 
3.60° vreterred serie 100 
Preferred 4.50%) serie 109 


For footnotes see page 1 
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STOCKS 


Sun Chemica! Corp.._-_-_- 
$4.50 preferred series A 


Sun Oi Co..... 


Cla A pref erred (4% 


Sunray Ojl Corp 


4% preferred series 
4°. preferred series 
4° conv preferred seri 
5! conv 2nd pfd serie 


Sunshine Biscuits Inc 
Sunshine Mining Co 


Superior Oil Co (California) 


Superior Steel Corp 
Sutherland Paper Co 


Rights 

Ne “A 

4', preferred 
4.40 preferred 


Sweets Co. of America 
Swift & Co_-_-. 
Swift International Ltd 


Sylvania Electrical Products 


$4 cum preferred 


$4.40 cum preterred ‘conv’ 


Bymington Gould Corp 


ef 


Watests Gee (3960008) .caccoceovene “ 


Telautograph Corp ---- 


Tennessee Cor .<<<<<<-<- ~_ : 
Temes CO wnccccceneceeoccosesceces 2 


New 


Texas Gulf Producing Co 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co__.-- 
Texas Pacific Land Trust— 

Sub-share ctfs uincnininen 
Texas & Pacific Ry Fe 


Texas Utilities Co 


Textron Inc " we 
$1.25 convertible ‘preferred 
Thatcher Glass Mfg Co Inc__-_- 
$2.40 cum convertible preferred 
The Fair Co ae madam ms 
a nil 


Conv pfd $2.50 cum_-_- 


Third Avenue Transit Corp 
Thomas Steel Co (The) -—-- 


Thompson (J R) Co 


Thompson Products Inc 
Piv 
4% “aed ferred — 


Thompson-Starrett Co Inc_ 


$3.50 preferred 


Tide Water Assoc lated Ol 


Timken-Detroit Axle Co 


Timken Roller Bearing Co 


Toledo Edison Co (The) 
Transamerica Corp 


Transue & Williams Steel Forging 


Trai World Airlines Inc 
Tri-Continental Corp 
Common ne 
$6 preferred 


$6 preferred ne‘ 
Trvax-Traer Coal Co 
New 


Twentieth Cent Fox Film 
$1.56 preterred con 
$4.50 prior preferred 

Twin City Rapid Transit 


5% conv prior preferred 
Tein GEOCh GCO.cacecnesves 


Cees freee 69)... scsnemasanenewa 
Onderwood Corp _. — $ 
Union Asbestos & Ri 1b! er Co i eetiaeeeniitl 
Union Bag & Paper Corp_- 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


ow 


January 
Lew 


Union Electric Co of Mo $4.50 series__° x110', 


$3.70 series preferred 
$2.50 series preferred_ 
Preferred $4 series 


Tnion Ol Co of California_ ala catal 25 
ol. 
4% non-cum preferred_ 
Te SEGRE Gicnncenecoeunses 
Co I RE 
5“ convertible preferred 
Dg SG 
4%.% cumulative pref.......... 


Orited Biscuit Co of America 
$4.50 preferred -......-. 


United Board & Carton 


ES: — —ERR 
United-Carr Fastener Corp 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp__ 

$3.50 convertible preferred 
United Corporation (The! __-_- 
United Dye & Chemical Corp- 


Se SE ic temmmmnmanmpoan 
United Electric Coal Cos_.......... 5 
United Engineering & Foundry 
Pt Te insweseaneamscanena ae 
United Gas Corp___-_-----~- 

Rights —-- 


United Gas Improvement Co___- 
United Merch & Mfrs Inc 
United Paramount Theatres__ 
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ae e Se 1984 34% 37 2 = 167 4 473 3% 14% 33 7 we 27Y, 
ducts Corp_- = Se 37% 33 6% 147 . 42% 70% 75% 103115 Ye 3 
e-mee 4 statin 2 16 54*2 33% 47 "2 4% 167 2% x44% @ 15° 70 115 96% 79% 26% 2 
‘pecan ° e 18% 50" 36 Ye o* aie 15 % it 42: ‘ 135 7 ne 99 a i 
a) Poa anannnannn-- - - 5 ‘ 2° - widliias ~ 4 OY 7M 96 
ue. 8 Defe ns 472 62 1734-1844 aoar 37) 44! 17% 3 iad 1e% 13% 71% 5V2 102% 
fer a 47 re B42 5% «55 ‘ 44'2 4 ° 1: " 44) 3% 4 = ‘ 
rea deliv . . S52 Gl'e 7 17 soar 32 7. zs 4 ©6163 4 48 @ 14% 10% 72 
yery 3g 1/ ) e . 
os sale. 58 a 63} &4 br tng 491, oeer 44% 135; Br 4234 12% one 
ah oe. 2: 5, | 4% 691% 5% 17% aa 3 425% 1434 46% 4 ois 
ale. % * 59 623 fra tre ts a" =" i3% 14 0 
. Ex-dividend 7 43, 67% P a 1736 472 37 43 oar i2 “ 28 
nd. wdW 53 0? 165 52 35! 5} 25% 14 ' ‘ 
d When ¢ 8 434 663% ; 6% ovat ett 40 4 38% 14% 0 X42 5% : 
elivered 555 60! - 165% 533 363 43 12% 13 37% 
e 2 65 0 # 4 13: 403 
. wi Wh 45 51% 8 177; 491 411% 39 Ve 334 mL 4 
én isst 514 56 - . li 557 33%, 41'% 12% -- 
ssued. y 434 63% 7 185% 48 Y, 37 Me 37% 14 
y Ex-righ 5 5814 : & 16% 52% 32M 40% 
pnts. 435 63° 2 18% 48%, 34 
7 *4 «69° 16 50% 
‘ ‘a ‘ 
= 5} 60! 
: ae § 
= 5 60's 
4 P 68 \%4 
ad 5 65% 
4% 70% 
> 53 
8 
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1951 — NEW YORK BOND RECORD — 1951 





September Octeber ‘Nevember " December 
Lew High Lew High Leow High Lew High 


January February Mareh April May June Saly 7 August 
BONDS Lew High Lew High Lew High Lew High Lew High Lew High Lew High Lew High 


1960-1965 109.8 109.49 

1962-1967 2 1 oR 9 F 

° avr , 6.20 18.20 
1967-1972 

1967-1972 100.2 

1954-195 103.2 103 
1952-1454 100.19 100.19 


NOTE: The six issues shown above are the only Treasury bonds listed on the Big Board in which any transactions occurred during the year 


Intern’! Bk for Reconst & Deve! 
20-year 5 1972 101.24 1.26 ] 7 101.16 = 71 : 99.16 97.16 9B t "j 9 GB 7.4 : 94.15 99 
25-year ; 1976 ea aid aod et oe 2 
30-year 3'.4 1981 


New York City Bonds 


Transit Unification Issue 
3s corporate stock 1980 117 ; 11" le ; ; ‘ by 105 109 


Foreign Government Securities 


Agricultural Mortgage Bank 
Guaranieed sinking fund 6 1947 7 
Guaranteed sinking fund 6 1948 f #1 
Akershus (King of Norway) 4 1968 ' f 90's 90 
Antioquia (Dept) coll 7s series A 1945 5! 5 St 
External s 7 eries B 1945 5 56 56 56 56 
External 7s series C 1945 55! 55's 57 5742 
External s 7 eries D 1945 6 ! 5644 
External 7s 1st series 1957 1% 554 
External sec s f 78 2nd serie 1957 55! if 
External sec s f 7s 3rd series 1957 f 5! Ji. 58 
30-year 3s $ bond 1978 40 41 3944 40% 


62! 

62). 

5944 , 60%. 
41%, a 42', 
Antwerp (City) external 5s 1958 100% 100 99%. 100%. 101%, 100 
Australia 5 5 1955 100 » 100% 100% 101% 100°4 100". 
10-: ear 3? 1956 92 , 93 G14 G24 91°, 91 ‘ ae 4 4 101 6 100+ « 4 100', 101 
10-year 3' 1957 92) 9244 90% 91 89's 90% 89 00 1 se SF 93 91%, 927 
20-year 2 ; 1967 92 6 » 92% B81, 90%, ST t, 967 » 87 93° , 924 917, 92 
20-year 3%, 1966 , O19 89% 92% #886 90 89.4 874 et, 85° j 84', 86 
15-year < 1962 ; BO H7'. BBs 87 BB 87% 847 B84 87 8444 86 
86! B7 te H6 g2) 85 


00' 
1004 1004 100%» 101 


Belgium (Kingdom of) 6s . 1955 104 10242 102% 103%. 104%. 103! 
External] sinking fund 7 1955 109'2 108%, 109% 109%. 109 104'. 105 
Brazil (U0 8 of) external 8s 1941 87%. 8714 BBs Bg tet, 992 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 4 2 a oa 
(interest reduced to 3.5‘¢)__1978 ; ! 62! 64 is 64 , 

External s f 6’25 of 1926 19576 61! 85% 86 : 85 #5 #5 8: 85! til aa 62 31, 6414 67 

Stamped pursuant to Plan A : . 29 : ane + rt 
(interest reduced to 3.375’, )_1979 5” ‘ ; : 62 63%. 63% d 52, 

External s f 6'2s of 1927 1957 t 5: #5 wi! bb t 84 2'2 14, 7 21, 63% 
2 ‘ Die 4 « . 7 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A . -*- 7 

(interest reduced to 3.375‘¢ 1979 J : ; . Eee 62 ' 

Central Ry 30-year 7: 1952 $2", ; BH 3 BB 6 BB 2 6 31, ‘ ' ‘ - 

Stamped pursuant to Plan A Te as oa - 
(interest reduced to 3.5‘. }__1978 } y :1 33 6414 . P P 2 

5% ‘funding bonds of 1931 

Stamped pursuant to Plz 

‘interest reduced to 3.375‘ 1979 

3%4s external dollar bonds 

of 1944 ‘(Plan B) 

Series No l 

Series No 2 

Series No. 3 

Series No. 4 

Series No. 5 

Series No. 7 

Series No. 8 

Series No. 9 

Series No. 10 

Series No. 11- 

Series No. 12 

Series No. 13 

Series No. 14. 

Series No. 15 

Series . 16 

Series ! 17 

Series . 18 

Series > - ae 

Series No. 20 

Series . 21 

Series N 22 

Series — 

Series No. 24 

Series No. 25 
Series No. 26 
Series b ae 
Series No. 28 . ' 
Series — = 7 " 14 -  s q ; ’ ; : ~ . 
Series No. 30_-- ' 74 75 ‘ i —“ 


102'4 102 
108 108 


=) «} =) 
WaT NW w=) 
a =e 


> 


WUauuUmoc 


} =] =) «+7 +! 


Wwe 
zs. 
~ 
x 


x 


} +) +) +] +) +! 
x 


~} « =] 
ww 
' 
oS oD e3 <2 
& UW UI 
x 


7 


~I +! - 
Ww WS em WW 
o 


a? 


Brisbane (City) sinking tund 5: 102 99 100“ 100'4 ; 100! 

Sinking iund gold 5s 1958 101%% 9942 995, 100'% ’ 100! gf 97) 
Caldas (Dept of) 3s 1978 37 39 39'!, 407, 3 39%, : a 40! s ¢ rb zs 100 
Canada (Dominion of) 25-yr 3'4s__1961 104*%4 103'4 10445 1037, ( 027 1017 7 2 ak) 2 3% 43 = 

25-year 2%45 1974 101'2 100 101% 100" , 9 6 967 1% 10: 23, 1015, 1097 

25-year 2%): 1975 101'2 100 101 100 5% 957, § Y. OG! to dy, i 2 94:, 4 ; 
Carlsbad (City) 8s 1954 60° ; 9714 97 1g 981, ate 95 

Cauca Valley (Dept of) 3s 1978 3742 39 3 40°54 ’ 3944 : 39 
Chile (Republic) external s f 7 1942 : 50 5 51 : 51 : P f : Rs 51 
7s assented 1942 2 36%, 38 35% ‘ 3 ; 37 
External sinking fund 6s 1960 § 50'4 ‘ 51 c f F - , nq 
6s assented 1960 b 353 3614 37 ‘ : ; , an68 rs be 
External sinking fund 6: Feb 1961 : + 
68 assented Feb 1961 
Ry external sinking fund 6s_Jan 1961 
6s assented Jan 1961 
Externa] sinking fund 6s Sept 1961 
6s assented Sept 1961 
External sinking fund 6s 1962 
6s assented 1962 
External sinking fund 6s 1963 
6s assented 1963 

External s f $ bonds 23% — 


95 


t 


45 


v 
oe 


41% 


Ub Ub ON 
ae aon 
Ob Ob 
NUK Oe 
~ ue 
a 


+ 


— 
+ 
— 
~ 
= 
OF bh UO) ob OT 


Www ow 
se 
+ 


Chile Mortgage Bank 6'2s June 30 1957 
6428 assented . —— 
S f 6%s of 1926 ‘ June 30 1961 
6°48 assented_-_- a, 
Guaranteed s f 6s Apr 30 1961 
6s assented ; snauueenil 
Guaranteed s f 6s 1962 
6s assented 1962 
Chilean Cons Munic 7s ———— 
7s assented_-_-_-_- a 
Chinese Govt (Hukuang Ry) 5s_-._1951 
Colombia (Republic of)— 
ON SE 8=—hlF | 
Externa)] sink fund gold 6s__Jan 1961 , 
External sinking fund 3s_______ 1970 487 91 
Colombia Mortgage Bank 6?2s__ ad 47 
Sinking fund 7s of 1926-___.--__ 1 - : Shi : : . 
Sinking fund 7s of 1927- “i 56 
Copenhagen (City) 5s__- 195 66 73 Got a _ 
cere Neat Bold 443s -1953 60% 7: 66 69 64lz 73% 78% 77% 79% 78 
osta Rica (Republic of) 7s nd 30) 4 27% 36% 402 eva 6634 677% 68 693 > 
Cuba (Republic of )}— onre 7. #6 : 36% 38 37 38 ; 38 
4%s external debt--_~_- 111) 91 ; mm _ 38 38, 
Cundinamurca (Dept of)— aie: SERN - 111% 111% 111% 110% 112 110’ 110% , 
3s°$ bonds__-_-__- ————— 3742 39 39 J 385% 39% 39 ‘ ‘l 110%, 110% 


ur 
~ 


90 


56 


Czechoslovak (Republic)— 5 . ¢ ‘ 
Stamped assented (‘int reduced * #1 41 424% 2 42). 44 
to 6%) extended to._________1960 2 46 46 49 
Denmark (Kingdom) 20-yr ext] 6s_1942 4 933%% 93% 95 94% 953 48 50 
External gold 5'2s.___-- 1955 75%: a9 VV, 8734 89 3850 pd ” 2 9814 
External gold 42s_--- newene 10% 4 82% B80 82 77 ™ 80% 3 ( g: 97, -_ +. 
50 231 ’ 








53 





a Deferred delivery sale. t Odd-lot sale. cash sale. x So’d Ex-interest. 
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1951 — NEW YORK BOND RECORD — ss, 
BONDS Lew ic h February Mareh A 1 951 
El Salvador (Republic of}— lew High Lew High Low High seen i" June Jaly August September 
“ exti s f $ bonds Jan 1_-----~- 1976 77 77 77 77 e Hig lew High Lew Bigh lew High Lew High Octeber Nevem ber December 
eeeté un. — ae ao: oe Se 62% 62% 637 77 8677 "7 #097 <a Lew High Lew igh Lew High 
EE an 6 54}! } « = @ 63% 303 134 . 8 
Fstonia (Republic) 7s------------ —- Sn Sn ten See +t +e se & eS 2 2 £.F 80%. 80% 80 80 : 
Great Consolidated Elec Pow— : sia 38 10 on a % 93% = =53% 53% 2%, 52% 48 ‘* sou =~. xz, 80% 62% 61% 63% ~ + 
A 1 meee 660 &...cccensannen 1944 46 51 65 8 ni — =e -- 10 10 13 13 53% 53% Sp 53% 54% 54% 53% 53% s3% 53% 
8 gen mtge___..._.-....- 1950 44% 49 wats . 71 7 69 7 bios — 10 = -- 10! 10! ae 
Gasck Governmens Ts pert peld--c828 =o mieemuas & 10 | GM Ge 69% 72 80 89% 85 90 85 a. 
H aa part paid-----~------~------ 1968 6% 8 BY, boy 95% 10 8% 9 by 65 65 70 72% 94 84 ¥ 87 30 83 93 89 94 85% 88 
elsingfors (City) extl 642s------ 1960 72% 73 & 9% 8% 9% 83 9Y, 82 9 8% 8% 8% 12 1, 7 Ss b3 89 87% 90% 86 86 
Italian (Republic) —Extl 1-3s__---- 1977 29% “21 ay ~e 71% 7 751, Hh BY, 8% 7% BY 73 13 9% 11% 10% 11% 9% 12% 9 > 2 : 6 
Italian Credit Consortium for bias 3 3042 33% 37% 344, ty 15% 68% — -- ae "= ae 9% 10% 9% 11% 8% 9% 8! + 
Public Works 1-3s_----------~---- 1977 28% 31 onus _— a 3442 36 35% 36% 35 42% 395 pe -——, =. 75 76 17% "8 7B s "8 - 
oy aa eee 1947 2942 33% 32% 35% 34 ” sae , * 41% 39% 40% 404% 46 41 435 y 13 # 
Italian Public Utility Credit — cer ~ -- 54 54 bs 3442 33% 35% 33% 35% 34% 34% 39% » 2 oo o- 
Institute 1-38__--_------------ oe 2 1% %@=% mE ot ‘- a -- = i italy ‘- 2 © 39% 4542 40% 43% 41% 43 
7S8_.------------------ 1952 . on 2% 35% 34 ~ P re = = — ~- o= 70 71 
Italy (Kingdom of) 7s--~~--- c—_ = 55 55 58 5 - 35 , 34% 36 35%, 36% ; -- -- 
Japanese (Imperial Govt)— — On Sl¥ 57 56 61 ao” fe = oh Wh WH OH MHS HOF Mo ar 43 
6s extl loan of 1924_...--..-- 1954 5c fom ¢ _ : 2 59 57%2 59 59 60% 61 67 67 «68 a iz 8675 = * 
nots extl loan of 1930__-_-__-_- 1965 46% 54. . a7 7 - — on en. ¢ “ 66% 68 68 72% 69% 70% 70% 70% 
goslavia (State Mtge Bank) 7s--1957 10% 10% 10% oo% ae wa % 66 71. 62 + A } e 80% 80% 104% 94, 98% 94% 100 ae 
' ‘ 2! , " 72 5 Va 707 ¥ / rt 97% 925 
—~— (Colombia) 6%28--...---- 1954 55 55 ae . . ; 10% 11 oo -- 11% 12 i . + rr be - ee 89% 81 7 89 —2 4 = a 
-year 3s $ bonds.._._.....__ . 5A 5A 56 56 ¥, 78 Ya il 1l% 13% l . : 
Mexican Irrigation— -1978 38% 39% 39% 40 39% 39% >. 56 SEG 56 56 5642 56% gay F — — 
New assented (1942 agree)----~- 19687 39% 39 39 38% 39% 38% 40, 39% 41% 59% 60% 62% 62% -. 
Mexico (Republic of)— 7 % 8% 9 842 8% 8% 8% | —- 5 C8 9 42% 44% 43 43% 43% 45 
5s new ass’t (1942 agree)_------ 1963 13 “ Pa : 8 8 8Y% 8% 8% 8 8% 8% 8Y Sf , 
a -----+------------------= = =a 13% 15 4% 15% 14% 14% 14% 14% 14% 143 15 . 8% 9 8' 9% 9 9% 9% 9% 
SII cansnesineseareerninsiemaimenamillie Hy . —-— = a va ; 4 “% 150s «x14 ¥y, . . 
en ad Enda tas cauttds Fab canes 14% 14% wie = ‘3 =. —_ os on — 14% 14% 14 8 tty 18% 16% 15% 16% 16% 16% 16% 16% 16% 17 
4s of 1910 new assented (1942 : o% ° 8% BY «= BN “BY 8% 7% 8% “= -- 15 15s v2 16 16 16% 17 17 0 on 16% 16% 
— eccconaneecesenees 1963 11% 13% 12% 13% 13% ” oe 7% 8% 7% 8% 8 “8% “BM “8% “B% “Bt “Bie BY “asm 28 
ee 11% 12% ## 12% 12% « 14 13% 13% 13% 14 ~ >. Se Sn 8% 8% 
fT pade (1942 agree)_--.-.-- 1963 16% 17 Ma 12% $12% 12% 12% 13 12% 13% oo rte 14 14 14% 14% 14% 15% 
Sone coer onroorworsosr= <= 55 * 1 ‘can — a > s /8 Va 12% 4% 3 . % a 14% 14% 
Milan (City of) 64S8-------------- i953 15% 16% 16% 16% 16% 17 a0 Ts oe 16% 17% » aate 14% 14% ‘ 14% 14% 15% 15 15 + 2% 
Minas Geraes— . 49% 52 52 54 54 5534 7, 16% 16% 16% 17 16% 17 17%. 17% =(17% 17% 17% 18% ” 
External s f 6%28-------------- 1958 49 5% 55% 55 57 57 58 58. 60 a4 Ye TY 17% 17% 17% 18 li% 18% is rr 
“aes pursuant to Plan A ‘ ad 49049 sgt « Saat - 64% 64% 68 70% Gia 69% 68 68 
(Int reduced to 2.125% )---.2008 ~ . 4 = — —_ — _— iacied 
External s f 6428---.---- aot so88 = 35 Ye 35% 36% 36% 36% 36% 36% od 51 $1 62 52 oo ow 52 52 52 52 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A « ~— 49 ay on nae os a mosh 35%2 35% -- _ 35% 36% 37 3 , 
tine reduced to 2.128%).--2008 35 35% 25% 36% 35% 367 —-— - -— — — = mmr s. & sh ma. 
7 y, , -- -- -- ne ain 
ites atin es * 5M 35% 36% 34% 34% 35% 36 aa — 364, sin 
ag Rn SREB A eee ao lu elhCUelUceehUmrlhCUr Ke. «(CS US 931 , eo a 2 8 lm lO! US 
= er _— fund 4%s_-~-- 1965 95% 96% 9534 7 + 98 97 97%. 97% IBY. 4 ss? 92 93 90 93 92 93 92% 94% y, , 

4 ing fund external loan_...1963 95 957 pais Pt * 95% 96% 96 96% 6% 9 po Fs 99%2 99 100% 99% 100 99 100%, 9 ry + 92% 94% 92% 93% 
3%s sinking fund external___-__- 1957 90% 91 ” 95% 95% 95% 96 95% 96% 957, 38 97% 98% 98% 99% 99 100 99 2% 99% 100% 99% 99% 99'4 100 
Municipal Bank extl s f 5s__--- 1970 96 96% oear mt 91, " 91% 91 92 95%. 97 ~ Va - 97% 98 Y, 97%e 98% 98% 28% p 4+ ou sore 99% 100 

, 8 Ya 7 99% 97%. 97% 98% . 92% 93% 93 94 ¥, % a ‘4 9842 99% 
‘8 98% 983 < @ 93% 94 94¥, By, P /% 
e 6 99% 99% 100% 98% 09% 99% 99% 89% 9% 99% oot 


Oriental Development Co Ltd— ” 
992 99 Vg 99% 























6s external loan (30 year) 1953 
Reape eg By ee 7 43% oY, vy, 
ot enemas loan (30 year)----1958 40% oat cox 55% 60 54% 58 5L 56 55 59 563 
o (City) 4%2s----------------- 1955 +i 96! a = 34 56 Y2 52% 55 49 P _- 56% 82% 10 14% 67 - , 
ov 964%e 96% 96% 99 96 96% 95 4 53% 57 55% 79 710 13% Sim 7 66% 71 66 71% 170% 7 
Pernambuco (State) 7s---..----~-- 1947 —— Jo 96 96¥%2 96% 964%. 96% 97 97% > i 12 65% 67% 64 6914 66% 691% 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A =. ™ —- = —-— = 48 50 48%_ 48% . we so « 97% Y% 278 W% 
(Int reduced to 2.125%)----2008 34 34 337 7 me ff Ft = = -- -— 51% 51% 
Peru (Republic) ext] s f sec 7s----1959 31% 31% 31% 37 37%e 37% 34% 34% 33% 33% . 2 -- ae 5142 51% 51% 51% 
Natl loan extl s f 6s 1st series__1960 31%, * 31% 32% 32% 34 34% 35 5, © 33% 35 — = 34 34 234% » 
p Natl loan extl s f Gs 2nd series_-1961 of 2? fe ae 2p Ss — 2s. 2 fe ee at Se i > = 
oland (Republic) — = 2 <7/8 e 32% 32% 34 34 Y, 35 . e 35% fg 35 35 3B 362 40%, /@ 9% 40% 4l%2 44! 443 46% 
bm P Vs 39 40 Y, 39%, 1 - ha ‘8 
Cees Gt... ceccmnuddoceocecce 194 . 34 35 34% 35 35 37% 36 ¥, y /* ‘4 41% 41% 45% 44%, 46 
4%s a “6 “6 “=. “<a, wn rr Be a a On 40 39% 41 41% 45% 441%, 46 
Stabilization loan s f 7s_._--~--1947 12 12 5% 6% 6% 1%, 6% 6% its — ~ ~- -- a ce a 
4%2s assented___-- - x ; 10 10 10 10 ' “ —- -- -- 5% TY. 6% oe ee = -- -- on - nail 
—_ 5 63 ”, -- a + 8 6% 6% 6% 6Y, $y 
' oe sinking fund gold 8s_.1950 6% 10 ® a 6% 64% 7% 5% 6% 5% 6 “te “G 8 8 12 12 an Y “% 8 6% 6% 6% 6% 
Oe es 1963 51 6 Eg 10 : a 9% TM, BY nV, 71% 6 ; 5% 7% 6% 7 7 “ay, “E3 "R34 * aa -- -- 
Porto Alegre OSS EE 1961 hae 5% 6% 6% 72 6 " 55, 6 ° 4 7 Ve 62 9% 1“%, 9% 8% aa, a +5 6% 8 6% 62 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A ’ t 5% T% 7 7 m4, mie E 4 B% 9% 3 g! 
int. reduced to 2.375% )....2001 — so ot a ‘ 7 Ya 7 6% 8 7 8 6% 65% 
297) onnnn—- 2 36Y, 5 = = aed -- on L ‘ bis . 
2 64% - = — 36% 36% 36% 36% ~-- ay ‘ sae lhl 39% 39% 38% 38% 
Rio de Janeiro (City) 8s----- 1946 ~~ 3742 37% 36% 36% ee 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A ” on -- -- 55% 55% ey, 7 — - — -- —- --- 36% 36% 
(int. reduced to 2.375% )..-2001 37% 39% wales ~— -- 54% 54% 54% 54% -- a 55 55 se _ “ ‘ 
External secured 6%2S_-----~~--1953 46% 47 s0% 2% 80% 41 3842 40% 38 39% 38% 7 <y = oe 57 -- -- 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A ‘ 49 49%. 4742 49% 48 48 48 48 ” 48% = 39% 39% 300 39 39% 40 39% 41 383, 
‘interest reduced to 2%)---2012 33% 34% 35 ¥ - ” 4914 493, 49% 49% 49% 49% 49% 49% 4934 38 39%2 39% 
Soe eee) 2 ‘8 5% 36 33% 35% 34 35% 33% 34 34 35 a ou ae , ‘4 9% 4954 49% 49%, 50% 
C om of $008 ee 1 /@ V/ a/, 1, 3 — i 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A 946 aes wr = -- oo = 60% 60% ” . ° 34% 34% 34% 35% 34% 35 34% 35% 
(interest reduced to 2.5%) .1999 42 43 4 w= -- 64 64 64 64 ao _ » 
External sinking fund gold 6s_.1968 47 48 3 43 -- -- 45 47 aks 46 46 aed ied = 7 ~- ~- -- -- 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A am — -- o< 48 4812 49% 49% , 45 45% 45% 45% 48% 49% ES “ | 
(interest reduced to 2%) _--2012 34% 35% v - _ -- 49% 49%. 49'%2 49% 50 51% = we =. 47% 47% 
External 7s loan of 1926__-- 1966 Vs 4 354% 36% 35% 36% 355% 35% 1, - ‘ -_ -~ 51% 51% 50 50 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A - 53% a -- _ oe ps 5 6% BH DN 37¥%2 37% 35% 35% 35% 35% 35% 36 36% - 
(Int. reduced to 2.25%)----2004 39 40 39% 40 40 vie —_ ”- == -- 55 55 55 55 pi 55 aear aoa 4 3% 38% 
7s 1967 st 972 a 5% S5% 56 56 
1s 1067 Stedueed to 2.25%)----2004 39 39 ~ a 39 39 38% 36% = 39 39 39 3% 3B 40 
Rome (City of) 6%2s------------- 1952 46% 50 os o- 38% 38% 38% 38% 38% 39% 38! ‘ 40 41 39% 39% 
; 54 56 Y, , 55 a7 39% 38% 38% 383 % 1 e) ‘ 
Ban Paulo (City) 8s----------- 1952 on 56% S6% SS 57 57 9-58 585% 64 64 ' = ° - 2 39% ~4 39% 40 40 : A 
Stamped pursuant to Plan ‘Y 1 od — . 75 -- ow a ” ~ baie w/a ‘ 70 69 69% 
Int reduced to 2.375% ------ 2001 58 58 5 in ~ sa a a aca _ as = -- ~ 79 79 
External sec sinking fund 6%2s_-1957 > on -- 60 60 60 61 62 62 a ‘ as oo a Me “a 
Stcanped pursuant to Plan A i ss , ’ -- -- 7 7 7 ra . -— -- 61 61 62% 62% . ‘ 
int seduced to 3% ....------2089 i 1 i 71 12 «72 a Co " "2 —_ i 6 60 56S 55 55% 
San Paulo (State) 8s__---.----~--- 1936 = 55 55 55% 55% 57 57 - — 2 : . — -- -- -- a s 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A a wie (a 8 59 62 62 62 5 7 : 
(interest reduced to 2. 5% )_.1999 67 70 63 61 62 56% 61 563% 56% 
External 8s ----------------- 1950 7 "9 . 63 -- -- 63 63 61% 63 63% 65 .< “ 
Stamped pursuant to Plan A - -— -- ae pa ens 77 be wm SS 65% 7 63% 63% -- 64 cs 6 " 
(int 2.5° . -- = 719 86 a ae - ~- 5 65% 68 68 
nterest reduced to 2.54¢)--1999 63 66 58 si -— so 80 
External waver loan 7s_--—-~---—- 1956 7 75 - os. 5859 58 59 59% 60% 60% 68% a es - = 
‘ on -- -— " ne ’ / 7 ) y, I - 
eS ee oe © wig — = a a" ae ae — Ie Gl¥e 62% 60% 63 a. . 62% 65% 
interest reduced to 2.25% )_2 19% 79%, 
5% )-2008 63 63 60 G _ = = 
External dollar loan 6s__.----~- 1988 "7 "6 0 62 63 56% 58 56% 56% 58 58 58 5 -- - - pits 
io pesmaent te Plan A ww ~~ on -- 72% %72%4 72 72 Ve ies - . 60 63 65 66 59 61! 60% 60! 
iterest redu i , = ae -< -- -- a sin aa = 
Serbs, Croats & on lala .--2012 Gl% 65% 59 59 59 ~—s«#9 57% 59 57% 59% 57% 57% 59% 6 wy or oo oe 
External secured 8s_...-------- 1962 9% 11 O% 13%, a , ™ - daa ee 59 59 61% 59 59 59'2 60 60' 63% 
External secured 7s series B 1962 9% 12 9% o” 11 a 13% 10% 12% 9% 10% 9% 12 10% f : 2 3% 
Shinyetsu Elec Power Co Ltd— 9% 13% 1% 13 1042 11% 9% 11% 10. 11% 10% SP 10 11% 97%» 10% 10% 12% 10 11 10 105 
6%s 1st mtge s. f_------- 1952 44 . ; /8 2 11% 10 11% 9%— 11’ 10'%2 12% 97 ? 
48 52 «65 65% 67 63% 65 62% 64% 65% 7 ‘ ee -_ “m = 
Silesia (Province) external 7s 1958 a : . » © " a 85 86 -- -- 79 90 86 8915 23 86! 
4% »s assented 1958 “5 “6% “ - “Ey, So 9% oe = 11 11 . s 3° 2 3 2 
Sydney Co Council 1 ', 57 : ie 6% 5% 6 6 6% 51 es — = S oe ¢ ¢ 83 o¥, ea 
2 oO ouncil 0- yr 3 _.1957 8812 91 88% 89 88% 90 88 Y 88 V4 89 - B+, Ba Bae 6% 6% 73%, 7% ei, 6% 7 “aM os -- 92 12%% 
Taiwan Electric Power Co Lid S S72 88 89? 89% 88% 89 88% 88% 287 88! 8514 ari 
- ae (4) year) 6 Scaccenn i 37 40 391, 65 53 56 ‘ ii Z 
okyo (City of)— ” w/a UY 2 56% 52% 54% 51 53 ¥ 5314 557 " - 
512s ext] loan of 1927_---- 1961 42 481% 4285 73 611% 65 aig wr, vehi ” " o 10% 63% 67 63 69 65\% 69 
5s sterling loan 1912 1952 25 263 mae : nd 62 67 58° 62 59% 6 sO 1 " — 
With March 1 ‘42 cpn on » 39 36% 35%2 60% 49 54 49'2 55 52 . 52 52 oo 68 . oS 611 oo 8 76 sO 72% 80%, 77 "95% 74 ene 
Tokyo Electric Light Co Ltd— ‘ . sna ve 53 71% 1% ré8 60% 65 62 64 62 65 61 627 
6s lst mtge $ ser : ___1953 1 v ee ” : : on 26 . 58% 60 = ; sain 
353 43% 49% 49% 75 63 66% 62% 68 61% 65% 64% 71 71 ea ail a 2 -- 7 
Ujigawa Elec Power Co Ltd— — 83% 87% 81% 87% 81 882 82% 88% 81 84% 
is ist mtge nkin fund ___1945 40 - = = 
Uruguay (Re public of)— ~~ = 52 52 £0 68 71% 70 75 66 70 70 73 15 92 390 a9 - 
334-4-4%s ($ bonds of 1937)— ” - 7 87% 89% 87% 92 87 3 84 88 
External readjustment _.1979 92% 95% 9 95 c Qn7 
External conversion ‘ i979 91.—~=i«S CS oe oa 3% 33 95 93%% 95 945% 97% 96 98 97 981 ; 
3 e-4'4-47-s external conv 1978 91 92 - A: + di = . oY 30 90 904 90 4 95 : na 95 1 = * . = “e 94% 96% 94% 9 93% 95 
4-4%4-43 external readjust 197! O§ ann! 4 - a3 3o 99 97 95 95 96 971 — - 8 95 9: 94 94 a4 c 
t : 44 
4 21 & <e : Aa USL 19s iB 100%%4 96 99 99 ag3 993 100! + 2 , O72 = 1516 97 ¥ 99 , ’ . 3 
342s external readjustment 1984 78% 82 B2 e2 ¢ tng 99% 100% 99% 99% 99% 101% 100% 101% 100 101% 10 "—." co. teem : = 93'2 93" 
; 33 83 ae ma an : 2 100 101 19 10 ; ao P ain 04 
, eee - = 1, TN y 3 ~- -- -- 65 85 89 89 90 90 . ~s ‘ a4 4 16" 
P a Det erred delivery sale. t Odd-lot sale. rCa h sale. x Sold Ex- interest. _ ~_ a 
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BONDS 
Valle Del Cauca— 
See Cauca Valley (Dept of) 


Warsaw (City) external 7s__---__- 1958 


4'2 assented 
Yokohama (City of)— 
6s external loan of 1926_.....-_1961 


Railroad and Industrial Companies 


A 


Ala Gt South 


Allis-Chalmer fg ee 1956 
American Airlines 3s debentures___1966 
American Bosch 3%s_-.------..196@6 


Amer & Foreign Power deb 5s_--.2030 


American Telephone & Telegraph— 


2 Gentes ...casssoctmeiane 
fusectents Tobacco debentures 3s_1968 

Ds GERORGEIEE onccomstennn SES 
Anglo Lautaro Nitrate Corp— 


lst mtge 4s __..._Dec 31 1940 
Ann Arbor lst gold 4s__._._.____. July 1995 
A P W Products 5s SS 


Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe— 





oe ea 
Stamped ee 
Atlanta aw Char Air Line— 
6 SOD 9566 ..ndecccntoewendiien 1963 


Atlantic Coast Line lst g 4s__July 1982 
General unified 442s series A_._1964 
General mortgage 4'2-4s ser A__1980 

Atlantic Refining 2%s_._________.__ 1086 


B 


Baltimore & Ohio RR— 


lst mtge 4s series A ~~. ~~ July 1975 


lst mtge 5s ser B (4% fixed 
and 1% cont int) --- July 1975 
(2% fixed and 3% contingent 


interest) 
Géries G Gue.....«..... Dec 1 1995 
Series K due_______Mar 1 2000 
Series M due__----- Mar 1 1996 
Ref & gen mtge 6% 
(225° fxd and 354% 
contingent interest) 
Series J due Dec 1 1995 
Conv 4%s ine Feb 1 2010 


Pgh Lake Erie & West Va— 


Ref 4s series A _._~-1980 
Soutnweste rn Division— 
5s (342°) fixed and 14%2% 
contingent OS 1980 
Toledo Cincinnati Division— 
lst mtge 4s ser D _..1985 
Bangor & Aroostook 4% conv____1976 


Beneficial Industrial Loan 2%s___1961 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.— 


Cons mtge 2%s series I_.......- 1970 
Cons mtge 2%4s series J._..--- 1976 
Cons mtge 3s series K_. ---~_- 1979 
Borden Co 2%es debe.........0n0-- 1981 
Boston & Maine list 5s A C__-.. 1967 
lst mortgage 5s series II... __ 1955 
Ist g 4%as JJ setanaean 1961 
OD GS 1960 
Income 4%s series A... .--- 1970 


Bristol Myers Co 3s debentures____1968 
Brooklyn Union Gas gen mtge 2%s_1976 


4s sinking fund debentures__-_-__ 1969 
Brown Bhoe Co— 

3% debs ___- eo 
Buffalo Niagara Elec 2% ial 1975 


Buffalo Rochester & Pgh Ry— 
Stamped modified (‘interest at 


3% to May 1 1947) due____-_- 1957 
me Gt Ee 1952 
(UES 


Bush Term Bldg : 


C 


Calif Elec Power 3s 
Calif-Oregon Power 3%s 


Canada Southern cons gtd 5s A___1962 


Canadian National gold 4's 


95 
Guaranteed gold 4%%s___June 15 1955 
1956 


Guaranteed gold 4'2s 


Guaranteed gold 4'2s__.-__..__ 1951 


Canadian Pacific— 
4° deb stock (perpetual) 


4s series B 


Celotex Corp 34s debs 


Central of Georgia Ry— 


lst mortgage series A__-----.... 1995 
General mortgage 4% ser A_-- 20290 
General mortgage 4% ser B___-- 2020 


Central of N J gen mtge 3%s_____1987 
Central N Y Power 3s____________1974 


Central Pacific 3%2s series A___.__ 1974 
Lee 
Champion Paper & Fibre deb 3s__1968 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry— 
General gold 4'%s__.___.-_- — i 


Ref & impvt 3's series D__.__1996 
Ref & impvt 3's series ae 


Ref & imp 3%s ser H 


Rich & Alleg Div 1st cons Pome 
2nd consolidated gold 4s..____1989 


Chicago, Burlington @& Quiney 
Genera) 4s __-. 





Ist & refunding 4%s series B_19T7 


Ist & ref mtge 3s 





Ist & refund 2%s____._______.__.1978 
- a —-. 1990 


Ist and ref mtge 3 


ist m 3%s ser A___1967 
Alabama Power 3'28------._----.. 1972 
Albany & Susquehanna Ist 4%s___1975 
Allegh & West 1 t gold guar 4s___1998 


S246 Gebenteres <ncacncceseeces 1988 
2%s Geventures .....<..ceesce= 
$%3 debentures....<.<<e.0casm 1986 
2%s convertible debs..___.__.____1061 
23,8 debentures......-...ece0aoe 
a 1987 
3568 CORY Gilienco<csnsmtnionee 
‘s conv debs ee 1963 
ie Geet. .ccecccuieiiniedl 1973 
8 — eee 


Bell Telephone of Pa 5s ser C_._.1960 


stamped Ist 5s___1960 


Capital Airlines Inc 4s series A____1960 
— 
Carolina Clinchfield & Ohio 4s____1968 
Carthage & Adiron Ist gtd 4s____1961 
Celanese Corp. of Amer deb 3s____1965 
Se dorian 

3%s debentures (issue of 1947)__1960 
Central Branch Union Pac list 4s__1948 


January 
Lew High 


6% 


5% 


46% 


105'% 

103 
8544 
99% 
984 


99% 
100'2 

96! 
108 “6 

99'% 
101 s 
114 
112% 
107% 
123% 
100% 
102% 
104% 


103% 
102% 
108 

106% 
101% 


100'.4 
103°% 
82 ibs 


82 


ae 


92% 


712 


9B'\4 


101% 


82'2 


102 
101 
105 


10414 


110 


1115% 
109°4 
10934 
101'%% 


102%% 


95% 


137 


105° 


79 


4 


10358 


104 


79% 


88 


117 


4 111% 

107% 
« 104 
99% 100 


8376 
577s 
a 104% 
10342 104% 
103% 105% 
a 103 


13042 13142 
e 104% 
103%4 104% 
107% 


February 


Low 


10076 


128 


121%s 


104 
102 
108 
105 
100 


98'2 


100'4 
100'4 


104 


934 
104% 


89 


68% 


994% 


105 


100'2 


80'4 
9842 


100 
103 


104’ 104! 
107'»% 109 
111 111! 
109% 1093 
109 1093 
100!5 101.4 
10114 1033 
95% 98! 
124 140 
105! 106% 
12% 74 
103 1033 
102% 1021 
102% 102! 
7985 
72% 87 
55% 573 
104%, 104! 
104 104 
102% 103 
131 133 
103% 1043, 
104 1053 
104" 105! 
110% 111% 
106% 107 
102% 102% 
100% 101 


High 


91 


93%% 
116% 


99 


1017%% 
101'%4 
104'2 


94 


104% 


90% 
70% 


101% 


105 


101% 


853 


99 
101 


10412 


March 
High 


«+ @ @&@ e@ @ 


106 %s 
126 
99% 
102 
103°%% 


102%% 
1087% 
105°%% 
100‘ 


98'%2 
102 
78'2 


7B'4 
Tb'64 


921 a 


68'4 


847% 


‘ 
B36 


92% 


115'%4 


9812 


100%. 
100'.4 
100 


93 
102%% 


89! 2 

692 
100 

9954 
105 


100 V2 


B35 
9934 


101 


104%% 


104 
107 


111% 


109 


109'2 
10018 


103 %% 


100 
141 
106 


103'2 


102% 


83'2 


8414 
59%4 


103 


10412 


104 


131 
104 
104 


104% 


117 
111 


111% 


, 


102 3% 
99 Ve 


101 


, 


119 


112'2 


103% 
101%s 


104 


104'%4 
97% 


80% 


B0'2 
B72 
112 »% 


96% 


97! 
97 
994 


897% 


82 
63%%4 


94 
104 


78 

99'% 

98 
104 


April 


Lew High 


a9 


rn 
n 


103%4 
1017%% 
107 

105'% 


98 


9414 
997% 
763 


ib-«4 
7642 


89 


66'2 


64% 
667% 


97 Ve 


105 


82 
99} 43 
99 Vy 


10414 


105°. 
108's 1087, 
106'%4 10732 
107 107%. 
100,.% 100%} 
100°% 103 
97 977 
106 10044 
101 101% 
102 102's 
102 102 
76%4 79 
96! 96% 
7842 84% 
5314 55%4 
97 97% 
1015s 1015. 
102 102's 
122% 125% 
9842 101 
98°4 101 
103% 105% 
110% 110% 
110 112% 
104 106% 
106 107% 
100 100 
953 97 


May 


Lew 


11242 


101 

100'2 
105'>» 
104'4 


974 


68 
‘ 
66 


69 


80 
84 
113 


95'2 


964.4 
97 1 


100% 


88 
10232 


8246 
x52'2 
100 

04 
104'%4 


96"4 


765% 
99% 
98 


103% 


972 
102% 
107'2 


106 
106 


100'2 
100% 


93 


105 

65 
101 
102 


122! 
100 


100%4 
103%%4 


110 


105% 


106 


97% 


93 


to 


ca a2a & 


nw 


=] +] 


n 


96% 


1055s 


1951 — NEW YORK BOND RECORD — — Toe 


July 
High 


101% 


105! 


10142 


96 2 


112% 


96%. 
964% 
100% 
98%4 


62 


84°% 


99'4 
9514 
104'2 


96 


78'2 


984% 


104 


96 


104% 
1077% 
106°4 
106'> 
100 


102%¢ 
94 


105% 


101% 
100 


971% 


75 
70'% 
554s 
49 
9914 
101% 
103 
100 


120°4 
99% 
994 
4 104'% 
6 109% 


106 
106? 2 
97 
95% 


August 
Low High 


102 104% 
104%, 104%, 


100'2 10155 
100% 101%, 


96 96'¢ 


85 85 
94 95 
119 23! 


123'2 
110% 112% 


100% 101% 
103% 104% 
100 102 


9% “4 Yb 


86'4 88 
90 94% 
70% 72% 
71 72 
710% T2% 
85 87 
59% 61% 
83 85 Ye 
77¥2 88% 
79 82" 
82 83 
113 114 


96 96 


95% 98% 
95%% 971 2 


100% 100% 
99%, 99% 
83 84 
76 80 
54% 57% 


95% 96% 


104% 105 


96% 97% 


74% 77% 
99 YP) 99 
9642 97 
103% 1054 


103% 104% 


107%s8 108% 
106'4 107%4 
106 107 “2 
100 100 
101% 102% 
94 96 
104 905% 
65 '65 
100% fo1'. 
98 \6 -* 
12 45 
68'4 £69 % 
5442 Ki 56 
47 49 
98'2 99% 
103 pee 
119 4124 
98 %s £20012 
99 (100% 


103 ao: 


105/197 


105'2 (105%. 
98 it 99% 
95% 98% 








September 
Low High 


123% 
113% 
10244 
1014 
105 
101%2 
yy 3% 


882 


93%% 


~] 


Www 
ee 


=~) «1 


86% 


647% 


8644 


101 
100 


8042 


103 


6042 


61% 


100 


967% 
103% 


99 
GBRt, 


105 


96 


105'2 


109 


108'4 
107% 


103 % 


94 


105 
65 


101% 


99 


124'% > 
100'2 


100'2 


335 104 


107% 
2 10542 
G9 4e 
972 


Qctober 
tew High 


972 


7M ‘ 
8342 797 
104'%2 102 
10542 105% 
70 
99 984 
14% 922 
101 100 
97% 94's 
95% 90'% 
95% 92% 
1% B74 
113% 108% 
947% 90 
95% 92's 
119% 114% 
121% 116°%s 
105 102 
119% 114% 
96" 932 


101% 100'2 
101% 99%. 


96% 964 
85 80's 
94 90 
123% 116% 
113 106'2 
102% 101% 
101% 100 
105 102 
102 100 
99 98s 
862 84 
93 89 
76 69 Vs 
75% 69'2 
75% 694 


BBs 81% 
66 Ve 60° 


84 80 
83 72 
82 80 
85 82'2 


113% 111 
96% 94 


971%, 95's 


96%, 

101 99 
99 97% 
80% 80 

103 
75 6874 
60 524 
97% 91% 

104 102 

103 i 
97 9414 
18% 1% 

9° 
99% 99 
10442 104 


97 92'6 


104% 102'2 


109 106 


107% 105%2 


107% 106 


19?%%4 agli, 


95 95 


105 10414 


65% 61 
1007s 975s 
99 - 
97% —_. 
73% 6912 
69% 68 
60s 57 
49 46% 
100 977 
101% 100 


102% 101% 


9946 
123 115% 
99 97 


99142 97 
1037s 102 


107% 10542 


105*s 105 
99%2 97 
98 96 
ieee 93 


November 
Lew High 


x. 


December 
Lew High 


~] © 
< 


~J] 
~!] 


101' 
i601 
105 

70 


9244 
1147s 
117 
101° 
115% 

92'2 
100%. 

G94 


974 

£0 
116'% 
10642 


101% 
100 


€3¢ 


bB%,4 


70%. 
70% 
70% 





7144 
99 1, 
99 

103'.2 









102 

106°. 
105!. 
105*s 


991, 
96 
104% 


97'2 
98! > 


69 


104%, 
105 
95!. 
93'> 





a Deferred delivery sale. t Odd-lot 


rCash sale. 


x Sold Ex-interest. 


‘On June 20 the conversion price of 


the 3%s of 1959 — mE from $130 to $140 per share. 
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Chica RO 19 
go & pes 
Ge Ea ' _ 51 ae 
c 1st mtg wane teauee on ae NEW 
int na e 33 income — - y 
7 sp & A series fs eet 199 —_ en ORK R 
ica ¢ Erie __-1997 ells 
ee le pn me gold 5s 7 1985 74 a0 High ee ——— OND R 
Chica 1 mort stern 4s ser A_ 198: 914% 95! 79? High April —-- E 
ery Rang gage 4%3_---_ =. ov 130 or aT Low High M D 
ist mtge sapolis & Louisv : 8 973 30! ? 27 773 £ ay - onnine 
2nd r 4s & Lou ----2 IT 4 13 q*2 Ld ao, 9: Lew 5 
d mtge 4% | A oulsville 38 871. 98 -+ iy + 130 5 x715 Righ + oe 
Cc s ser A errs. - a + ‘ 995 0 '2 _ g + i38 
tenes Indi : 1983 70 11%, 97 94 130% 1 - 1 83 71's <7 =< —-'' 
- Milw St P & South 5 ----2003 6 a4 - 85% F a ian 82 70% 7 == oe - 
4! series A aul & Ps 50-yr 4s_195 10 73% 753 1% x80 93'2 <0 126 80 LL es w High Septemb 
28 se ms 956 06” sondhry 73! ) 86) Bi - 81 71M 7 Lew ad Oc — 
4\os ries A : 100 1M a 695, Le 76 642 79 94 . 19 74 ainsi High teber —— 
Chicas conv ir - 2eeeoceee 199 0 1¢ 2 70! 68 12s 83! 85 80 74 a2 Lew Hig Nev —_—_——_— : 
; ago & N 1c series B i aa - 4 102! 034 101 ‘ . 577 69 ‘ 78 90 . 163, 8 793 h Le ember > — 
wy a —,,. -_ ta 104 , 99 100 ‘7s 60 6242 68 19 42 = 90! 117 A 73 90 83 ~ High Docu 
st ony i rmn— oe = 03! 3 5é Oo 777 ti 8 ‘ 7% 4 8015 . w 
mortgage ne 4\os 44 71% a aie 104% 10 . 100 106 ios 60! 60°, 63 s 678 om 91 118 nau 716 91% 78 om High 
Chic R eries B = ..1999 —— 70 le B74 01 104! on 100 v's 56! 61!. secs #0° 68 90 ° 117 117 ‘4 . B83" "gq! 
97 ock I -—-- oa 69 - ad 74 J f . 100 100 "is 7. bb i9 > oY, ‘ ~ Lnpy 82! 
Ch eS serie 1 & Pacif --19R9 94! 74°54 65% 4 7 100°4 97 S3'2 61 64 G7 ‘9 = 8974 11% 117 71' 74 “s 
sic St I s A ific Ry— 94', 94 10% 7 71 16's 80! 99 1 ”* 99 59 4 65 80 2 34 110 2 ’ ‘ 
Men suis & N : i4 69! ~ 71 00" os G1 65's GS 79! 84" 8 116*2 
Chic mphis Divi New Or! g 198 “ 4% 717 « 67! 6? 7814 98 99! 5876 «CE 3 65 : 80'. 82 B32 
lst Terte ~ ena ist . one Ss 1953 100 ’ 64 - 3 67" : aad ‘ 97 - 59 69 65 60 61! 
ir & ref 23 aute & S “ i" 1 100 _— - 1 Of , ‘ 61 = 71 981 , 4% 63 58! 65 . 4 
Chi ome 2%, PP a eastern yo 101 1 . x 100 ’ = ‘ 66%; ae 61 76'2 3S 99! 96 9 “= 60 = 68 
icago U —s /65 01* %, 100° 97 74 «6 j 60 , 65" 73 a 7 99 97 58 
Ist ; nion St 19! e 101; Os 99 0 . 64! v4 > 76 + 99° 97! 60° 4 
t 3! 1 Sts 44 - Ps 10 86) 62 n 7 ; i*2 atl 
lst 1 ad series ation 1994 B72 B° - 101'4 oe 1005; 96 aa 66 "4 861. 0 . , bo 3% 77M 97% 10 pie 2 97! 
nortgage B 81 a 4 8B! 114%, 101 1 100%. 96 ay) ‘ 6278 ¢ 62's ¢ au. 71 01 95 i‘2 99 
Chic & W 2%,s series “G"’- 1963 oo" 83! 2 89 gs ‘a 100 43 a ‘a 993 96 - 30°, 63% 61) . 60 2 = 661% 97 “% 93 
o > 372 S ) q vo 4 qq” 97 ) out = i . 95 
Ist & > ae cc . 1963 Rs. 105! 83 78 89 ; . 19% 97% 95 aaa 637% 57 Mx = 67% 95 Me 
Cine 4A, 4445 Bie many 50-yr 4 1% 103 104% 105 83% 83% 85 =, 95 - ‘ln = B7Me 58% 63% 52 83. 7042 
ist mtg Gas & El = > $1952 101 1 5%4 1045 is 78) 82% § 99% 99 . 96 84 84% 55% 5! 602 
Cinn Unios 2785 elec 245 1962 a 101° 02% 100 6 105'2 1 -™ 78 : 84 ‘4 8B: 99%4 9973 96 97 ’ 2 ; am 56+ a 
1st on Ter 1975 4M ‘ 101! 102 a 02" : 7814 82 n 9952 P v4 a7 2 —— 58 
st me m F 106 1 2 4 1045 - - 82 ” 99", vi 3 
CIT Financial. pap eoyy Nagy — oe ' ee 7 993, 100 99 7 77 17777 4 993% 9 96% 96! 
Citie i Corp Saree G erE 1969 - 101% a 102 z 101'% 9934 7 3*e 100 73 bs. 751 , 1934 99% on oe re 96% 961 
City Ice rv Co 3s sf *8S -----1974 109'4 110 02% 99! 104\s 100'4 101 00% 00 100% + 72 17 "5! 99% 99° - aig 96! 
City li A. Fuel 2 t deb 1959 ad 101! 110 11 102 2 101% 102%. 103° 100% 10¢ 961 100% 100 101! ° 15 a » WY ; 97% s 961% 
ivecting 4s . . 1977 % 10 4 101 ) l - 102 98 _~ 4 103? 4 97 2 101 $ 721 6% a 
---=---- 99° 0°s , 102 09 39 3¥2 105" 100 100 ‘; 102° asin 7 ot - 
— Cinn Chi “ - a bo e 100's Rds, 100' 100'% aoe 101! 97% O84 102'!+5 eat 100! 96° aaa 102°, 103! A 73% pis 74%4 in 
7€ ors 4 , b Os c ry ; e+ . x 4 . e ) - = 
aot @ te tg Slama 1 9398 ; 100°: 96% 100%. 0612 99 937, 97% 93% > 388 3 + 99% 994 102% 103° , a 
Cc impt S 199: . Q- b. 534 1007 98 oo - 96 : ° 935 32 mae 007 98% 35%, 102 ; 70! 
ey — tas beg 1993 90 ‘ 931% 94 38 a » 941% oe Y 49, 96% 102s 104! a 97%s = 4 104°. + 101 4 100 9854 a « 100! ° 
4 patter & : . JO } : ‘ ,5 2 93 . . “4 4 ‘ 
muis Div Ist M Div ist 4 1977 99 1 342 95 Su (seme Sete — 102% 104 99 ans 1037 — 100 44 ” 97 102% 
; S - 2 ‘ t , Q: 
Cleveland El oll trust 4s 1991 po rg 79% 100%4 a 94% 94'2 98" 94 %e - 1 96! 104 104 ro: on => 103 re 100; os 
- wa wa ric Il! 3s 1990 99 4 73 + 78) . - 88) 94', 9414 96 94 971, as 99:3 105% 105° : % 98% - 100! 2 a" 100 4a 
St mortg > 35S - ad ve 8 G5 ‘ s ad 2 69 . bo hr 88! 95 . 8 975 98 c ‘4 99! oR 105 70°48 98! 101! 
ist m gage 2% 1970 93 4 GE 74% 177, 101% 825 95 . 97! 98% 942 99% 5 106! : ° 93! 2 
‘7 tee 33 - ‘ —— aa c iB on 4 1: - 8 ‘ 98 2 »*2 2 r 
Cleve aa Sas 5 : 1982 oan 1 105" 95 V4 91 72 69 “2 717, 98). Se “4 83! 94 . ky ‘a 963 9834 95% 98 105 105 97'4 
Short Lin : ts, 105", 105! 91 a) a Se 99 83'2 85 a 6% S8% 98% 98° 9512 | 104'4 
Cleve U sine Ist 4! lene 101? 5 514 105 va 106 90 67 wy oma os 71% 94 94 835 2 95% %'s 96% 9334 97 A 963 Yb _" 104'% 
Is Un Term 1 28 19% . 2 102! 102% 105! a Ye 105! 90'2 a9! 2 64 62 67! 94 “4 83% 83! 9548 95% ited ‘ 93 1 98" 962 95's 
st sink st sf 5 961 1 2% 102 rd 053 o 1 S'2 9 60! ts . 94 314 83! vurTe 9 -- 95 a4 975% 
Ist cing fu {5%s 01 2'4 mals 105% Ol ‘ 90 hil 62 62% os 3/2 3 95! . 90° Fa 
Colo: { gtd 4" nd os ser ae A__1972 1062 102 19 Ve 99}, 1012 102'4 101! os 89! 60! = 65! 84's 84! “— - a 94's 
reg & South series c B 1973 1054. 1¢ 2% 103! la 2 1012 101%. 102%%4 9% 84% iy rat 68% ‘ 83 85 
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BONDS 
Detroit Term & Tunnel Ist 4%s..1961 
Detroit Tol & Ironton 2%s B__.__1976 
Dow Chemical Co 2.35s debs-_-_--- 1961 
Duquesne Light Ist mtge 2%s_____1977 

Ist mortgage 2%s8....-.-..--- 1979 

[2S SS Detbncannsnssounnadot 1960 
East Tenn Va & Ga Is 5 1956 
Ed E) fl! ‘N Y) ist cons 5 1995 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern Ry 3% 1970 
El] Paso & S W list & ref 5 1965 

lst ref 5 tamped 1965 
Erie RR Co 

Gen mtge inc 4%s series A 2015 

lst cons mtge 3s series E 1964 

lst cons mtge 3%s series F___..1990 

Ist cons mtge 3%s series G___.2000 

lst cons mtge 2s series H_-- 1953 

BS 1971 
Firestone Tire & Rubber 3s_____-- 1961 

2%s debentures ~woonen 
Florida East Coast list 4%s___-~- 1959 

Ist & refunding 5s series A_ ~~ 1974 

Certificates of depecit.......ccccesco 
Genera! Foods Corp 3%ss deb 1976 
Gen Realty & Utilities Corp— 

a eee fe Ge... pecemacseann 
Goodrich (B F) Co 2%s._.-.-~--..- 1965 
Great Northern— 

General gold 52s series B___-- 1952 

Gee we SOs G. nwcccsannes 1973 

General 4%s series D___.__-.-..1976 

Gen mtge 3¥%s series N_._....-- 1990 

Gen mtge 3%s series O__._._-- 2000 

Gen mtge 2%s series P_.___. - 1982 

Gen mtge 2%s series Q .-~2010 

Gen mtge 2%s series R____._-.1961 
Green Bay & Western deb ctfs A__--- 

Debenture certificates B_...... ~~ 
Greyhound Corp deb 3s ..~1959 


Gulf Mobile & Ohio 4s series B___1975 
General mortgage 5s series A__.2015 


[st & ref mortgage 3%s ‘“‘D’’._..1969 
Coll trust 3%%s 1968 
Gen mtge inc 4s ser B_---- --- 2044 








Gulf States 
3s debentures 
Ist mortgage 2%45 









H 


Hackensack Water 254s__.... -~.-- 
Hocking Valley lst cons 4%4s__--- 
Household Finance Corp 2%s 

Hudson Coal ist s f 5s series A__ 
Hudson & Manhattan Ist & ref 5s_ 
Adjustment income 5s 





I 


Illinois Bell Telep 2%s series A__ 
lst mortgage 3s series B_..-__ - 
Illinois Central 
4%48-3%s series A 
5%s-3"%4s series B__ 
3%s series C_ aimieine 
Extended ist gold 3%s_- 
Collateral trust gold 4s_________ 
I 
Purchased lines 3%s______-.___ 
Collateral trust gold 4s_______-__ 
a a aE 
I a Aug 1 
Louisville Div & Term gold 3%2s_ 
Omaha Division 1st gold 3s_____ 
St Louis Div & Term gold 3s____ 
.. £.. ° eee, 
Western Lines Ist gold 4s 
ee 
Illinois Cent & Chic St L& NO 
Joint ist 5s series A________ 
[Ist & refunding 4's series C 
Ist ref mtge 4s series D 
Illinois Terminal RR 4s : 
Internat’l Gt No list 6s series A 
Adjustment 6s series A 
Ist 5s series B 
Ist 5s series C sand 
Internat’l Rys Cent Amer list 5s B 


J 


James Frankl & Clear lst 4s_ 
Jersey Cent Pow & Lt 2%s___ 


K 


Kanawha & Mich 1st 4s 

Kansas City Power & Light 274s 
Ist mortgage 274s 

Kansas City Southern 4s series A 


gtd 


lst mortgage 358s series B 
Kansas City Terminal Ry 2%%4s 
Kentucky Central gold 4s 


Kentucky & Ind 
Stamped 
442s unguaranteed 


Terminal 4! 


Kings Co Elec Light & Power 6s 
Koppers Co ist mortgage 3 
Krueger & Tol 


certificates 








Utilities 2%s.......... 1976 


a Deferred delivery sale. t Odd-lot 


1969 
1979 


1976 
1999 

1970 
1962 
1957 


1981 
1978 


1979 
1979 
1974 
1951 
1952 
1955 
1952 
1953 
1955 
1966 
1953 
1951 
1951 
1951 


1959 


-1976 


January March 
w High Low High Lew High 
104% 105 105 105% 104% 105% 
93%. 94'2 9542 9542 if 
99% 100%. 99°. 100 16 9914 
101% 102%. 100 101% 16 100 
99°, 100 99% I9% 5 9 
102°, 10243 oa 
109's% 109 108 109% 108% 108% 
1044's 104'2 104‘%5 104% 104 104'2 
111% 112’ 11 112%, 109% 112 
112! 112' 
80's B2*5 61 82°% 4 82 
99's 99% 
9454 96'% 96 96%. 
16% 964% 96 96% 94'%2 95% 
100 100 
- 104% 104% — 
102% 103% 102% 102% 101% 102% 
102% 102% 102% 102% 102% 102% 
79 82 7642 80%2 76'2 80 
Bl'2 8142 was . = ae 
95%, 96% 95% 95% 95% 96% 
101% 101%% 101 101%% 99% 99% 
102% 103% 10274 103 101% 103%, 
128%, 128% 128% 128% 128% 128% 
122% 122% 122% 122% 117% 122% 
99%, 101% 100 101 97 100 “4 
99% 101',4 99% 101 
93% 96 93% 941% 89 91 
84%, 85'2 84% 847% 
952 96 96 96 
80 80 ‘ 7242 76 
22%, 30'2 20% 23%% 21 2214 
101% 103 om 
103% 103% 104 104 104% 105% 
86! 88 86) 2 88% 8412 87 
101% 101% 102 102 102 102 
102 102% 
13% 75% 15 765 68° 75% 


99", 
1254 
100%, 


9942 


100% 
105% 


108% 
105 “4 


101% 
104 “% 
101% 
104% 
107 

100 

102 

100;% 
100% 
100 43 
100 7} 
100 33 


10734 
104%, 
99%, 
97 
93% 
49 
8a" ‘ 
88"%4 
97 


85 
101% 


- 102 


February 





102% 


100 _— - 99! 
126 127'2 128% 125 
101% 100° 100% 98! 
100'2 997%» 101 100 
76 74 76 73 


102 101 102 97 
105% 105 105%4 104 
106 106 iy 
108% 108%, 108%% _ 
105" 105 105% = 
a 1007. 100.7. 
102 101%4 102% 101% 
105% 104°4 105%, 105% 
101'2 101% i01% 
104% 104% 104% 1037%% 
107 4 107% 107% 107 
102 100 101%, 98'4 
102'4 102 102 102 
100," : i 
100'4 100;, 100.7, 
100'2 10044 10043 100. 
100 3} 10042 100%: 100 43 
100 7} 100%4 100%3 100 43 
110'% 109'4 110 106 '4 
105% 104% 106 104 
1005, 101% 102 100 
99 97% 99%, 98 
102'2 102% 105% 96 
53 %2 52% 57 50 
96 \2 97 99 932 
97 96°%4 99 95% 
98 97% 100 99 


943% 


102 101 





88 V2 


93 
101% 





8512 


9673 


1990 85! 90 _ —_ — 
1976 101%, 102 102 102 100 
1980 amt — Paes — 9812 
1975 104'2 105 104 104%, 104', 
1968 104'2 10414 _— _— -- 
1974 =_ pare — 97 14 
1987 116% 116'4 116’2 116'% 1162 
1961 ‘ 

1961 100'4 100',4 100'4 100%, 10044 
1961 on = on - whe 
1997 - : - : 
1964 10342 103 102'2 103%4 100’ 
1959 WwW 3 34 Ve 4g 

sale. rcCash sale. 


101% 


105 


1013 
1053 


104 


108 
997 
102 


4 
4 


4 


8 


100 +s 


100 43 


100 53 


110 
106 
1013 
98! 
1033 


4 
- 


4 


56% 


98! 


95% 


99 


89 
100! 


100! 
98! 
105! 


98 


4 


4 
2 


4 


11642 


100! 


102 


4 


we 


April May 
lew High Lew High 

105% 105%. 103% 105% 

93%, 93%% 

97 97 96'2 99 

967% 94 4 9674 97 % 

. 96 96 
107% 10742 108% 108% 
142 «142 140 140 
104 104 103 103 
108'2 109% 107% 108% 

om — 108°%% 108% 

75 79 73% Ti 

99% 99'% 

91 91 90 90 
100 102 101 101% 
102% 102% 100 102 

75 80 72 77% 

95 95 95 95'2 

984% 99% 98% 99% 
101% 102 101% 101% 

rae an 118% 119% 
114 117 113 115 

93 97% 93% 94% 

G4 96 93% 93% 

87 87 8542 88 
93 95 93% 94% 
12% 72% 

20% 22 19% 19% 
103% 104% 102% 103% 
79% 84% 80 82 
100 101% 101% 102 
67% 70 67 70 





85% 
95% 


“ 96% 96% 
125 123 12342 
= 97'2 97% 
10044 100 1017%% 
73% 67's 71% 
43 < 


96% 95 96'% 
101 '2 99% 100% 
105 on a 
100% _— — 
101% 100% 100% 
105% 104 10542 
101% 100% 100%, 
104% 101% 103 
108 106% 107 
101%, 100% 101% 
100 Y, — . 
100 * a — 
100 43 a me 
100 }: me pa 
109% 107 108 '%4 
105 102'2 104 

99%% 99% 100% 

98 96% 97% 

997% 94% 100'2 

51 49%2 55% 

96 94 96 

96 92% 97 

9842 9842 9842 


885, 
9644 


87 


91 90 90 
we 98 98 

105 102 105% 
-- 102% 103 
97 2 . 
114. -:112% 114 
. 42% 421% 
100% . : 

166% 166 166% 

101%, 101 101% 
% % 1 


96% 


June July 
Lew High Lew High 
103 104 103% 103%. 
96 97 94%, 95 
93 97*s 96 97 
94'2 94 2 
108 108 108 1028 
139 139 140 140 
100‘s 103 99 100', 
105 108 108 109% 
105'2 105% 

70's 74% 71 73 
100 100 ae 
85% 857s ' 
81%. 81% 
99% 101% 100% 101% 
100% 100%  _. a 
7243 T7542 71% 74% 
95 9512 95 95 
952 98 96% 99% 
101, 101'2 101% 1014, 
118 118'2 114 114% 
113 113% 108 110 
— om 89 90'.2 
90'2 90'% 
85'2 85% Bl‘ 83 
75 76 762 77 
93%. 93% 94% 945% 
19% 20%2 19 19% 
101% 101% 101% 102 
719% 80% 78'2 79 
100 101 100 101 
65% 67% 64\% 67 


100'%4 
65 


3442 


94 
98 


100 ¥2 


100% 
102% 
100% 
101% 
10642 
99 Vs 


827% 


9342 


90%. 
73s 


i ei 103 103 

ws 107 108 

100% 100% = oe 
99 101 99% 100% 
3% M% 34 1% 


102% 103% 


1951 — NEW YORK BOND RECORD — 1951 





123 120 121 
101 10074 101 
68'4 65 
39% 33 


9% 95 97 
101 9942 10014 
_ 101 101 

10042 — = 
100% 99%4 100 
10342 101%2 102% 
100% nian sien 
101% 100 10014 
107 106 107 
101% 99 100%,% 
107%, 105 106'2 
104 100 102'% 
100'2 99% 100% 
a 95 9514 
99% 93% 95%, 
55 48% 51's 
9475 838'2 90%, 
9342 88'2 90% 
97 7 97 


B5™% 
9342 


B1ll2 
94 


83 


90's 
974s 


672 


94°% 


10312 105% 


August 
Lew High 
1037. 105 

92' ‘ 92% 

96'« 94 

97 I7% 
100% 100% 
1082 112 

72 74 
84 85 
87 87! 
101% 102% 
100% 100% 
70%. TA 
104 104%% 
95 95'2 
99 99%, 
100), 101, 
115 115 
109% 109% 
92 94 
90% 90%. 
83 872 
76% 76%, 
95%. 96 
71 71 

17*%s 9! 
102 102! 
79 801% 

99 100'4 
65%. 68'2 


93% 
119! 
94 
100%% 
65 Ys 
35 


2 


93! 
119! 
95 
101! 


4 


6742 


37! 





91% 


81%% 
94° 


2 


84's 
96%. 


104 


102! 


108 

45 
101 
100 


170 


10142 


1 


8 


September 
Lew High 
104'2 104% 
390 90 
97 98% 
107% 107%% 
1004 101%% 
108 108 '% 
108% 108%. 
72% 737% 
87 87 
85 85 
102 103 
100% 100'% 
72 75% 
71% 71's 
103% 104% 
9542 97 
99 997% 
10042 100% 
116 118%% 
110 110 
93 4 
91% 93 
86 B87 '%4 
71 71 
17%%4 19's 
102 102! 
82 84'2 
99! 99'2 
102 102 


119! 


119'%2 2 
96 97 
101 102 
65%, 67% 


97% 
101'2 102 
99 699 
100% 101'% 
10142 103 
100 100 
101 101% 
106 106%. 
99% 100% 
107'2 109'% 
102%, 10412 
99% 1002 
94 95 
9734 102% 
53%, 57% 
9215 97 
924, 96% 
94 994 


82 84 


19 
99 


993 
99 


10372 


96! - 


102'2 


4 


October 


Nevemrber 
Lew High Lew High 
101 104'% 101% 103 
96 98° 95 96": 
96 972 94 95° 
94 94 “ 
95'4 96'2 95 95 
107% 107%, 107 107 
130 130 
1002 101 100% 101 
104'%2 104 103% 1032 
72! 74% 70% 74 
99 100 97 93 
79% 79% 
101 102% 101% 102 
100% 100% _. —- 
7 74 71%, 78 
an sieiak 72% 72%. 
103% 104 102% 103%. 
95 95 95 97 
98 99 9742 98%. 
100% 100,°, 1007, 100% 
112 117'2 112 112% 
110 110'4 106 106 
92 94'% 93 93 
89 90 - ons 
85 86'4 
73 77 72 73 
93 94%, 924% 92% 
71% 71%, 71% 71% 
W742 1942 17 19% 
101 101 99% 99% 
85! 86%, B3%2 85% 
100'2 100%, 100 100 42 


116 

95 2 
101%,% 
617% 


807% 
96 





x Sold Ex-interest. 


3! 4 65 Vy 


100'. 


94 
119% 114% 
96 94 
102', 102% 
67 61 


96%, 92% 
102 ~— 
99 98% 
99% aa 
100; 100 
103% 102% 
1001, 100 
101% 101% 
106 105% 
1007, 99% 
" 101% 
108'% 106 
1047, 101% 
101% 992 
95 95 
102'%4 9B, 
57% 50% 
97°64 93 44 
97%% 95 
93% 85% 


30 


96a 96 


91 " 
98 '2 96 
99 
103%. 101 
102'4 101% 
Me 96 Y2 
108 108 
4+ 43% 
00 100% 


94 
116 


102°% 
6342 
38 42 


94% 


104 


102'4 


96 


108 


100 


December 
Lew High 
102 103'2 
85 85 
95 96 
94 95" 
92% 922 
107 107 
103! 2 106 
108 108 
70'2 717% 
95! 2 95' 2 
797%, 80 
101 10174 
94% G4". 
100%2 102 
75 80 
102%3 103%% 
97 98 
97%, 98% 
9942 100,'s 
111 112 
107 109 
87 89 
B72 88 

80 80's 

71 722 

90 91%% 
99% 100 
17% 3\% 
100 100 


66 


982 


92% 
100 


96% 
92% 


94 
87 


91% 


68 


98'. 


© oo 
Ne 
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L 


Lakefront Dock & RR— 


Ist mige 5 ¢ 3%ss ser A ~~~~..1968 
Lake Shore & Mich Sou 80ld 3%s5 1997 

31s en  Rthtcte 1997 
Lautaro Nitrate Ltq— 

Ist Moriguge income So we a a a ee a 17S 
Lehigh Coal & Nay oe 1970 
Lehigh Valley Coal— 

5s stamped Siatiheestere 1954 

5s SEE sweceeoncnase. 1964 

ee  neeecce, 


74 
Lehigh Val Har Term lest 5s ext’s__1984 


Lehigh Valley (N Y) ext 4%28_____1974 
Lehigh Valley RR— 


4s series ‘a’ a einineeenteni 2003 
4425 series “—— mer eeeen cement en 2003 
5S series 5, Reger ~2003 
4s series “a pata dnialeas shatininias .2003 
425 series <« » ee eas earn a SOO 
5s series — pea 2003 


Lehigh Valley Term Ry_- 
Ist mortwage 5s a -~~1979 
Lexington & Eastern Ist gold 5S_._1965 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco 5s ~-—~.1951 
Little Miami general 4s series A__1962 


Lombard Electric 7s ser A -~.~.~1952 
Lorillard (P) Co 5s__ eat -o=- 198) 
3s tee aaa 
3s debs loa 1976 


Louisville & Nashville RR—~ 
Ist & ref mtge 3%s5 Series P.....2003 
Ist & ref mtge 2%s series G____ 2003 
Ist & refunding M 3%s ser H. 2003 


M 


Macy (R H) & Co 2%s debs mannan i972 
Maine cy ntral RR gen m 44esserA 1960 

lst mtge & coll 4s series B 1954 
Manati Sugar Sinking fund 4s 1957 
Manila RR Sou Lines Ist ext'd 4s 1959 
May Dept Stores 2%5 debs 1972 
Mead Corp Ist mortgage 3s 1966 
Metropolitan Edison 2%s 1974 


Michigan Bell Telephone 3%es debs 1988 
Michigan Central RR— 
Jack L & S 3%: 1951 
Ist gold 3145 : 1952 
Refunding & iMpvt 44s ser © 1979 


Michigan Consolidated Gas 3%s__ 1969 


lst Mortgage 27,5 1969 
Ist Mortgage 334s 1969 
3%es s f debentures : 1967 
Midland of N J ist ext ie 1940 
Minnesota Mining & Mig 234s 1967 


Minn St Paul& ss M 
Ist mortgage 4125 inc series “A"’_1971 
Gen mtge 4s inc Series ‘‘A’’ 199] 


Mission Corp 334s s f deb 1966 
Missourj Kansas & Texas Ist 4s 1990 
Missouri-Kansas-Texa RR 5s A 1962 


Prior lien 4s series B 1962 
Prior lien 4'25 series D 1978 
Cumulative adjust 5s erlies A 1967 


Missourj Pacific RR 1st 5S ser A 1965 


General 4s 1975 
Ist & refunding SS Series F 1977 
Ist & refunding Zold 5s ser G__i978 
Convertibl £0ld 514s 1949 
Ist & refunding gold 5S ser H 19890 
lst & refunding 5s Series I 1981 
Mohawk & Malone ist gtd gold 4s 1991 
Monongahe la Ry 31%45 series B 1966 
Morre]] (Jolin) 3s debentures 1958 


Morris & Fssex 1st refunding 3145 2000 
Construction mtge 5s series A_ 1955 
Construction mtge 445s ser B___1955 

Mountain States T & T 2%s____ 1986 
3¥es debentures... ~ == 1978 


N 


Nashville Chatt & St Lou 3s ser B_1986 


Nationa] Dairy Prod 2%s__ 1970 
3s debentures____ nee -~---._1979 
bs 3%s . 1976 
Nationa] Distillers Products 314s 1974 
National Steel 3s__._ am nn. _ 1965 
Nationa] Supply 2%s5 debentures_ 1967 
Naugatuck RR ist gold 4s___ 1954 
New England Te] & Tel— 
Ist gold 425 series a ---..1961 
3s debentures. Ween nnn 1982 
3s a a 1974 


New Jersey Bell Telephone 3%s___ 1988 
N J Junction gtd Ist 4s 2 1986 
N J Power & Light Ist mtge 3s___1974 
New Orleans Great Northern 5s___1983 
New Or! & Northeastern 42s A___ 1952 


New Orleans Term Ist 4s Series A -~1953 
New Orleans Texas & Mexico— 
oe 1954 
Certificates of deposit____ a 


Ist 5s series eae eee eee a. LOSE 
Certificates of deposit_____ rome ae 

Ist 4145 series D._..__ ~--~~-.~..1956 
lst 514s cas ai RP iin ——— = 
Certificates of deposit. mane 
New York Centra] RR 4s Ser A____ 1998 
Ref & iMpvt 4%s series A.........9913 
Ref & impyt 5s series C....._... 2013 
New York Central & Hudson 3145 1997 
3428 registered. —~>~~—---~___ 1997 
Lake Shore coll gold 3%s ._1998 


3428 registered a 1998 
Michigan Central coll Gold 3%45 1998 
34258 registered _ ~=-=~-~2_____ 199g 


& Deferred Gelivery sale. t Odd-iot Sale, 


102% 


nN 


Sy 


4 





1951 — NEW y 


iliiianieaaiie 
February March 
w High Lew High 


99% 100 % 


965, 


97% 
96% 


101% 
91 


9014 
841, 


85 


101 


102% 


102% 
91% 
104% 
97% 
1065, 
101% 


Im 


99 
96 3g 
50 
993, 


10214 


100 
101% 
100% 


107% 
106 


76 


91% 


953, 
1011, 
96! 
954% 


10214 


10814 
96% 

108 

109% 


67 
109%% 
1083, 

70 
103 
101% 

65 

9814 

9542 

96% 
104% 


9714 
100%, 
104% 
103% 
102 

113% 
104 

103% 
106% 
103 

10132 
102 

101% 
100% 
99 5, 
103% 


695% 


6814 
70% 
68%%4 


Sale. x Sold Ex-interest. 


99% 


99% 
96% 


100 


93 % 
85% 


73% 


100 
82% 
100 


9914 
99% 
102% 
106 % 


101 
10u 


108% 


105% 
78% 
101%, 


92% 


69 


96 
101 
93% 
95 V% 


106 


109%, 

98%, 
109% 
110% 

681, 
110% 
109% 


69% 
101% 

66 

994 


9614 
96% 


ORK BO 





May 
Lew High 
88 89 
82% 821, 
96 98 3% 
9342 94 

100 100 
91 91% 
85 90 
80 82 


82% 83% 


62% 64 
67% 69', 
77 781% 
X47 541, 
X52%4 58 
56% 64 


85% 881%, 


100% 100.4, 
102% 103% 


100% 10] 
99%, 99% 


95 95% 


85 8612 
99% 10] 
95 96 


103% 103% 
96% 961, 


81 83 
961% 961% 
98 99%, 
49 49 
97 7 
102 199 
94 95% 


101 101 

103% 104 
69 69 
85% 9] vp} 
55% 591% 
86% 92 
98 99 
90 90% 


8914 90% 


x92 96 


106% 109% 


90% 10014 
106% 11] 
106! ‘ ] 10 

60% 66 


106% 109 


106% 110% 


64 641% 


102%, 102, 
100% 100% 


59% 62% 
99% 100 
96% 98% 


101% 101% 


99% 100 
100 100% 
103 103 
85 Bs 
103 103% 
100% 100% 
101% 102 


65 = 693 
720775 
75 80 
72% 77 
6242 651% 





100 
86% 
82 


80 
82 


62% 
67% 


76 


483, 
53% 
56% 


84% 


61 


99 


99% 


92% 
82 


99 


95 
103 


81% 
961% 
96% 


100 
100 


92 


104 


66 


85 


56% 


85% 
98 
891%, 


90 


8514 


10534 
93 


100 


595% 
62 
68 1 2 






102% 


100% 
86% 
85 
8i 


83 


63% 
6944 
76 

52% 
56% 


62% 


85% 


100, 100 “4 
102% 


102% 
61 


101 
99% 
92% 
871% 
99%, 
95 


104 


100% 
102 


94 


103% 104% 


104 Vy, 
69 


8512 
59 


88% 
99% 
9014, 
90 

93% 


108 % 
101% 
106% 1091% 
106% 10914 


591% 66% 
106 109! 2 
105% 109% 

64 64% 

99 100% 

57 60 

99% 100% 

96 98 

90 90 

99% 99% 

90 91 

95% 97% 

981, 100% 
101 101 

99 102% 

98Y, 98% 
100 100 
108% 110% 

995% 100 

99 99 


100% 100% 
100% 100% 


101 
101% 102% 
100% 102% 


103 


98% 101 
103% 103% 


621% 
66% 
74% 
77% 
73 

63 

61% 
5814 


. 











Lew High 


63% 
68, 


86% 


113% 


100 % 
73 


101% 


100 


92 


100% 


92 


104% 


84%, 


98 
98% 


96% 
97% 


95 


102% 


9234 


1041 


103 % 


‘oO 


89 


654 


86 


971% 


79 
‘ 4 


114 

103% 
114% 
114%, 
70 

114% 
114% 


63 


100 


59% 


981% 
95% 
89% 


90 


97% 
4 


101 Y, 


102% 
4 


101} 


102% 
9814 
10114 


100% 
100% 


103% 


102 
10014 


102 


10114 
99 


101% 10234 


9814 
1021, 






78 81% 
76 80 
69 89 


100% 1003; 


84%, 85% 
84% 85 ZN 
81 81% 
80% 831. 
65% 65% 
74% 75 

83% 84 


56% 58% 
61% 62% 
67% 67% 


85 95% 
108% 108, 
100 10034 
86 87% 
77 49 
94% 95 


103% 1033, 


97% 98% 
84 853, 
96 96% 
98% 99 


97% 97% 

100% 100% 
9943 99 33 
7 89 


102% 103% 


72! 75 
90 i] 


82 4 86 
93% 94% 


81’ g2% 
82! 4 85 “sg 
75 78 
108 111% 
911% 94 
107%,4 1107, 
108% 11] 


61% 63% 
108%, 11] 
108 111% 


99% g9%, 


551 4 56 4 
97} YR 

94, 96% 
885 89, 


95% 96% 
99 100% 
99% 1005, 
100 1001, 


101% 102% 
100% 100% 
10914 110%, 


2 
97M%, 971% 
9814 98% 


100 101 
101 101% 
100 100 


1001, 101% 
99 10ly, 


98% 9814 
1007, 100% 


97% 99%, 
10034 1031, 


59% 62 
64 651! 4 


703% 72 ~~ 


71% 73% 
671% 681, 
572 591, 
56 56 
58 5914 
56 
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1951 — NEW YORK BOND RECORD — 1951 














January February March April May June July August September October November 
BONDS Low High Lew High Lew High Lew High Low High Lew High Low High Lew High Lew High Lew High Lew High 


104 


91 


74 
N Y New Ha‘ ; 
Ist & ref 4 , t r i! 667, 69" 
General mort ge in d 2 Te , 7 54'2 : ; 5 571 T ey 60° 
Harlem Riv & Pt Chester ‘ 3 102's 102 , 10! 100 
N Y Ont & WV mn t gold ! ! 
General 4: 


N Y Power & Lig! 

N Y & Putnam ist con 
N Y State Elec & Ga 
New York Steam Corp 


N Y Susq & West } 
2nd gold 4' 
Genera] gold 5 
Termina] 1st gold 5 


N Y Telephone 2° erie 82 100%. 101! 100! 101 G6 % 
Refunding mortgage 3%ss ser E 978 106%. 107's 105 106 i ) 101! 
Refunding mortgage 3s ser F 105 105% 104'%4 

Niagara Mohawk Power Corp 
General mortgage 2°. 100*s 101 100" 


96%. 96 
103% 103%. 
105 is , 101°» ; ; 100%4 101 
« 100%, 8)4 8! § 95! sg ‘ 95%, 95% 
General mortgage 2's 1980 101%s 102'% 102'4 102% , 97° i*2 j 96 4 . 97 97 
Norfolk & Southern Ry 
5s conv income 2014 110! 118 116! 
Gitd mtge 5s called 117 


125 132 

118'2 116 120% 

Norfolk & Western Ry Ist cons 4s_1996 128 129 ‘ 9 , ) 9 99 120! 120% 7 123 24 121 

North Central gen & ref 5s ser A__1974 " 17 117 1 9! : lll's 
Genera] & ref 4'2s series A 1974 , 2 1 105 


121% 
111%% 
102'2 103 
Northern Pacific Ry prior lien 4s 1997 114'% 110'4 114 103'2 110%,% 
4s registered 1997 108! 108 108'4 100 100 
Genera] iien gold 3 Jan 2047 735% 72'% 76 69 75 i 71? 6976 66 B14 6845 71 
3s registered 2047 638°) 68'2 70'2 65 69%%4 344 ) p2'% ) »2 y 's 69 67 61'% ; . 65 65 
Refunding & impvt 4'2s ser A_ 2047 3 9714 96", 99 95 97% : "s 7 4 4 94'%4 G2'% 27; 2", 94 93 95 
Refunding & impvt 5 eries C__2047 103 102 105 104'%4 105 at 102 101'% 101'% 3% 1017% 103° 
Refunding & impvt 5s series D__2047 1027» 102's 105 104 105 101%. 101 10: 100°. 32 101%, 103 
Collateral trust 4’25 1975 1067% 105's 106% 103's% 106 M2 2 's 104% 103% 100'»s 102 104! 
Northern States Power 
(Minn) list mortgage 2%, 1974 101 93 
lst mortgage 2°. 1975 » 1017; 100 101'% 544 100% : ) , 96° ) 9614 95% 
lst mortgage 2%, 1979 102 2 § 2 2 96 
(Wis) ist mortgage 2°» 1977 
lst 3s mtge 1978 : 27 100 
Northwestern Bell Tel 2%4s deb 1984 101'% 101'% 101% ' 7 7% ! 


1067 104% > 5 100's 104 100'. 104 
100 


97 97 


93! 4 93 
93', 947 


91'2 91 


93 93 


O 


Ohio Edison Co 3s . -~~--1974 104' 104% 102'% 104% 


1101's ‘ 100'% 
lst mortgage 2445 1975 100'4 1007, 100 10034 


100 101% ai, 99 
4G! 4 


98's 
95 9414 94% 974% 6! » 9 33, > 93', 94 


Oklahoma Gas & Elec 2%4s ._-1975 991% 100'% 100%, 100% 99% , 95 94 ' f ¢ 94). 


2%s ist mtge 1980 102', 102', 


90'2 93 
Oregon-Wash RR & Nav 3s ser A.1960 1053's 104 103'% 104 


103 '% 101” 101% 102! 101° 99°, 100'. 101 


P 


Pacific Gas & El] 3's ser I_----- 106'2 106'% 103! ! 1035% 
lst & refunding 3s series J 97 103'2 104'2 103 104 103 101°% ? 99 ) 2! 1 10012 
Ist & refunding 3s series K 104 105 104 104%4 103'.4 101%4 97° 975 } ; 977, 98', 99 
lst & refunding 3s series L_- : 104°% 105%s 1037% 105% 104 , 100°, 97 ; My » 98 
lst & ref mtge 3s series M ‘ 104°% 105%. 103'4 105'% 103" } 10044 , 97 n 98 
lst & ref mtge 3s series N 104'. 105% 103'4 105% 997% 103% 9%, 101 97 2 2 c 97 1% 
lst & ref mtg 2%4s ser P_-- 100°s 101'2 100°, 101%%4 98 95 : 93 2 9: 937% 
Ist & ref mtge 2%s ser Q.__-.1980 103 103 102 103% 101 ; 97% 94: } 2 S 0615 

lst & refunding M 3¥%s ser R_--1982 105'4 105%. 105 =: 105 %% 104'% g 3 102!» 2 100 un 1007. 

lst and ref mtge 3s series S___1983 104'» 104! 104 104 2 103 100 7 2 99 ; 9814 

Ist and ref mtge 2‘s¢s ser 1 1976 103%. 103'% 102'4 102% 102% 97% 2 


95'2 
Pacific Tel & Tel 2%s............19868 99'» 100 99'4 100% 7, 99% 3 } 94 923 , } , c 92 

2%s debentures__-_ -~-~--1986 102%% 103 102%, 103% 99 97 : z 95 ¢ » ‘ c a4 
4 105's% 105% 104°%4 ; 101 : , 99 : 99 4 
107°5% 107 107 4 106%4 103 % , 102 101'. 
10455 10412 105 103'% 10034 100! 99 
Pacific Western Oil Corp— 

342s deb _.1964 
Paducah & Illinois lst s f 4'2s_._.1955 103%.% 
Penn-Central Airlines 

342s conv income debentures____1960 81', 81%.8 
Pennsylvania Co 


Guaranteed 4s series E_- ..--1952 101% 102 1015% 102 


3%s debentures __--- -.---197§ 1067 


Lad 
3%s debentures__ ae ~-.-1987 104°, 105 
4“ 
3¥%as debentures aes ._...-1983 104*%% 


- 99% 

102 102 

84 90 26 B6 ; 881, 85 88 

101°%% 100°. 10114 


100*% 100'2 1007, 100', 100/, 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand 3'2s___.1960 102 102 102'% 102% 


Pennsylvania Power & Light— 
Ist mortgage 3s - 10314 104%% 101°, 10342 97° ’ 100 98'2 100 C 2 ls 99%, 100! é , 
Pennsylvania RR 
Consolidated 42s 1127, 114'% 113 113%%4 
General 4'2s series A_ 105%4 109%%2 105*4 109 
General 5s series B__ 110%, 114 111'%2 114 
General 4'%4s series D — ; 102% 1075 103 107% 
General 4%s series E___ 102% 107'% 104 107% 
Convertible debenture 3'%s__--- 1952 
Gen mtge 3's series F —— 89'%, 93 93% 94% 


10114 10115 101%, 100', 100%, 
99'4 97%, 98% 
110'2 109 110'% 
103°4 100% 10344 
1072 105 107*% 
101 9574 992 
100'%2 96% 9914 


109's 110*, 10914 » 10835 
99! 100° 99%, c 981% 
102"*4 104'. 104 103 
92! 94°, 93 2 92% 
92! 94° 93% 92 


2 ’ 
‘ 


32 82 y : 8 813 [Me 79M 

Peoples Gas Light & Coke— 

Ist ref M 3%5«s 1981 les ; “ ‘ 105 105 514 » 10414 

Peoria & Eastern 4s exitended____1960 84 78'2 82% 7s 75 77% 78'2 73'2 7532 78%; 7 ; 3 TM 99% 
Income 4s —- ates 48 2 46% 35? 2 34 41 36 38 417 3 542 242 45% 

Pere Marquette Ry 3%s D_ 104'% 104 104% { 97 98%%4 ¢ 99 96 99 99 

Phila Balt & Wash— 

General 5s series B___._________1974 118'4 123 123 2% 115 115 115 112% 112%% m 25% 11614 
General gold 4'2s series C 114 114% 114% 2 109 109 109% 1075 107° 106'% 

Phila Electric ist ref mtge 2%s__1971 102%% 101’2 1017% 
lst & ref mortgage 2%s 102 100°, 102% 
ist & refunding 2%4s___ 102 100*%s 1012 96°4 97 2» 9674 945, 974 , 97% 
[st & refunding 2%4s_- 102% 101 101 ¢ 9615 97'2 98 92%, 973% 
ist & refunding 2%s____-__ 10342 103 103'%4 9S 


. - 9834 


98% 981% 9815 6 97 


2 984 
98', 981% 986 96 98! 9 99%» 


100“%«4 
Philippine Ry ist 30-yvr s f 4s 10 9 95% : ¢ ‘ 9 97% 9'2. 117% 1° 11% 
Certificates of deposit 9g 8 834 9% 9% 11% i] 9%, 
Phillips Petroleum 24s ——— 10214 101'2 1027%% 2 100'2 $812 100% ‘ 1007 
2%ss conv deb 1975 called = 115% 112 116% 7 
2%4s conv debs 118% 113%% 117% 
Pitts Bessemer & Lake Erie RR— 
Ist mtge 2%s series A —— 101% 100*4 100% a 97 . a _ 96 96 
Pitts Cinn Chic & St Louis Ry— 
Cons guaranteed 4s series FP____1953 : 101'% , = 101% 1017%% 
Cons gtd goid 4s series G 7 107% 107% 107% 100 100 100 100 100%%4 
Cons gtd gold 4s series H______1960 ; , . ; _ : ’ 
Cons gtd go'd 4%25 series I ___.1963 ; : 113 113 113 104'4 113 104 104 
Cons gtd gold 4'2s series J ____1964 ws! ait is ‘ : - 104%2 104142 104 104% 
a Deferred delivery sale. t Odd-lot sale. rCash sale. 


124% 116% 12: 175% 140% 


152%. 

















Ex-interest 




















Volum e 





175 





Number 5082 


*- 




















Pittst BON ee ] 5 
0g ND ae oo 
Penn by Chic & = Senne — 1951 ] mm NE 
General ee series H. Louis RR— Lew High Februa - w YORK 
Gen rtgage 5 ry 
on eral mectoeae 5s series A- 1960 Low High - Mareh BON 
Peb Coe een on ose 110% 11 —_ = ‘April RECO 
~) s se « ae ) , —— 
p ttsburgh — a “—".. “aan 11 “a ty 113 114 Low High — a7 7a RD — 1 9 
tsD so ¥ _ : a ‘es or 1 -= 
urgh Stee — 3les oe 1964 x 95 ; 113% tH s 108 w High June 51 
Pitt ’ or ebs__1965 02 102 94 a 107 113 106! 5 Lew Hi J (315 
a at ee = 92 - ) x =~ 
— gh & W "195 102% i 2 1023 ) +4 113 06'% 108 4 gh Lew ly A 5) 
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on Pacific Coast and Hawaiian Securities 
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Direct Private Wires 


DEAN WITTER & CO. 
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SAN FRANCISCO STOCK EXCHANGE LOS ANGELES STOCK EXCHANGE 
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HONOLULU STOCK EXCHANGE MIDWEST STOCK EXCHANGE 
and other leading Security and 
Commodity Exchanges 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
PORTLAND HONOLULU CHICAGO 
































